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H eoald raj mind, mfbltieil in mj pa0e» 
Enligliten dimes and inoiild a firtaie i^ 
There as it glowed, witli noblest freosj frsaglit. 
Dispense the treasures of exahed tfaongkt; 
To Yirtne wake the poises of the heait. 
And hid the tear of emii]ati<m stait I 
Oh oonld it still, throo^ each sac e cc^ ng jeai; 
M J life, my manners, sod my name eadear ; 
And, when the poet sleeps in sileBt dart, 
Stin hold oommnnion with the wise and j«t ! — 
Tet should this Verse, m j leisore's best 
When throngh the world it steals its seeret 
ReviTe hnt ones a generoos wish supprast^ 
Chase hot a sigh or charm a care to rest; 
In one good deed a fleeting boor employ. 
Or flush one fided cheek with honest joy ; 
Blest were my lines, thoogh limited tiieir sphere, 
ThoDgh short their date, as his who traeed tiwai bere. 
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ADTEETISEMENT. 

!^EIS edition of tbe Poetue of SMnoel 
rem bae been reprinted bj per- 
eioD, from the one laet pobliafaed, 
. which gives the latest altendoos or 
additions made by the oathor. An occwuNuJ 
variation amongst the manj giren t^ e&ilisr 
editions haa been noted at th« foot For tbe 
materials of the Uemoir the writer is Tery gTeattjr 
indebted to the biographical notice bj ite. Satnoel 
Sliarpe (tbe nephen of the poet) ntiich ia [Kcfized 
to the laHt edition; the " RecoUecdona, bj Ssmoel 
Kogers" (edited bj Mr. Wm. Sharpe), and tin 
" B«col]e«tione of the Table Talk of ShbiuI 
BogWE " [oditad bj the Bev. A. Dfoe], hare al«c 
hem largely consulted. 
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^ HE following short biograpliical sotiGQ 
/ of SamaelBogers does not pretend to 
more than state the chieiffaota ecm- 
I nected with hia birth aud parentage, 
( and record those circumstances and 
incidenta in his life which may be considered to 
liavQ had a direct bearing on the prodnction of his 
poems, ttnd the attainment of the high poaitioti 
amougst his contemporaries, which he undoubtedly 
acquired. 

It 18 seldom the lot of a nvm who has risen tn 
aaj degree of distinction, to hare had from his 
birth the path of life made easy to him ; to liave 
had it in bis power to pursue the even tenour 
of his way untramiaelled by poverty, free from 
opposition, and with iutelloot unclouded by ill- 
f^nlatod passions, thwarted ambition, or physical 
iUa. The snbjectof this memoir was, however, one 
of tht^e fortunate eseeptiona. He was the sou of 
tugh-principlod, prudent, and at the same time 
wealthy pareats ; be was also provided by nfttare 
wiUialiberal, sympathetic, and many-Btded mind, 
'' iLBtrong impulseB towards the attainment of 
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continually higher levels of culture ; and an ardent 
admiration for all that seemed good and beautiful, 
whether on the face of nature or in the actions of 
mankind. These advantages and qualifications, 
combined with some literary ability and a mild 
and unblamable ambition, if they were not enough 
to make a great man, did not allow him to remain 
undistinguished. While still young he became 
the most popular of living English poets. He was 
thus enabled to gain the respect and friendship of 
all the greatest and most eminent of his contem- 
poraries. In after life* he became noted for his 
knowledge of art. He formed a fine collection of 
pictures and antiquities, and became a recognized 
authority on ajl questions related thereto ; and in 
his old age, though he long outlived most of his 
own contemporaries, his friendship was no less 
sought than formerly; nor was it less readily 
extended, more especially to young men — as- 
pirants in literature or art — to whom it was ever 
his delight to lend if needful a helping hand. 

To indicate to what extent Eogers was indebted 
to the accident of birth we must go back to his 
grandfather, Thomas Eogers, who in the year 
1763 lived at a house named " The Hill," near 
Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, in which town 
he carried on the business of a glass manufac- 
turer. He was wealthy, and held a good position 
in the county, being intimate with the neighbour- 
ing gentry, amongst whom were Lord Stamford 
and the first lord Lyttelton, and he was, like 
most of them, a high Tory. The poet Shehstone 
was also amongst his friends. 

In addition to the business at Stourbridge, he 
was in partnership with a certain Daniel Eadford, 
who was a large warehouseman in Cheapside, Lon- 
don ; and this partnership had afforded an opening 
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in London for hia only son, Thomas Rogers, the 
yoouger, who devoted iiis attention tn the City 
warahonse, while his father remaiaed at Tha Hill 
with five nnmarried danghtera. Their raother, 
who had died before this date, waa the duughter 
of Eiclmrd Knight, of Downtou, and aunt to E. 
I^yae Knight, the well-known collector of works 
of Brt, who thus waa closely related to the poet 

An important conBoquence of the residonoe of 
Thomas Eogers Iho yonoger in London waa, that 
he fell in love with, and in the year 1760 marriud, 
Mary Badford, the only child (rf his father's part- 
nor ; and one of the children of this anion waa 
Samuel Bogere, who was horn on tho 30th of 
July, 1763. 

It is neoeesary to say a few words abont his 
motlieT*8 family. Her father, Daniel Radford, was 
a BOu of Samnel Eadford, a liuen-draper of Ches- 
ter, and of Eleanor, a sister of the Eev, Matthew 
Benry, the well known Nonconformist divine, 
author of " The Exposition of the Bible." Their 
father, the Rev. Philip Henry, was a man of 
good family, bnt chiefly distingnished ns being 
ouc of the honourable band of clergy, who, on the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity in the reign of 
OhttrieB II„ resigned their livings and became 
the foiinders of the English Presbyterians. Daniel 
i retained in all their strength the priu- 
« which his grandfather bad professed. He 
i to London when young, and having by 

^Jowu efforts and industry raised himself to a 
poeition of repoto, he married Mary Harris, the 
daughter of an East India merchant, who lived al 
Hewingtou Green, and whose wife was a daughter 
at Dr. Coxe, [iliysidan to Queen Mary. Pi-obably 

^"^ sequence of this marriage, Daniel Eadford 
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settled at Newington Green; and afterw( 
Thomas Eogers, when he married Mary Eadf 
likewise settled there, becoming, in fact, for 
first years of married life an inmate of his fat 
in-law*s house, in which three of his sons, inc] 
ing Samuel, were born. 

We thus see that the family of the poet, tho 
not highly connected, was of good social stand 
and a fair representative of the substantial uj 
middle class which is specially distinguished 
energy, activity, and honourable dealing. Bes: 
this, in the child of the parentage we have rela 
there converged various special lines of intellec 
activity, severally distinctive of his forefath 
Through one gjrandmother he was connected t 
the Knights, through the other with the Co 
of whom one was William Coxe, a traveller 
historian, another Peter Coxe, a poet. Thro 
Daniel Radford he inherited the shrewdn 
self-reliance, and honesty of a successful n 
chant, and what was better, a share in the ] 
gious liberality and independence of thought, 
the sake of which his ancestor had not hesits 
to give up the good things of this world. 

The religious principles which Thomas Ro< 
had espoused with his wife, consisted in the 
chewing of all formal articles of faith, and 
encouragement of such freedom of thought and 
quiry on theological topics as was not inconsisi 
with sincere piety and a due observance of wors 
And they were not less strong in Thomas Ro^ 
because they had been adopted, instead of be 
inherited from his father. He became a ma: 
mark in the Dissenting community which 
gathered together about the locality in which 
wife*s father had so long resided. He was ch 
man of the committee of the Presbyterian 
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lage st Hackney, with which many men of ability 
have been connected. He was alBO one of the 
tmstees of the chapel on Newicgton Orpen, in 
which, a century before, Defoe had sat, and which 
after his time retained some note in connexioii 
with the name of Mrs. Barbaold, whose husband 
was for aome time a preacher there. At the time 
of which we write, the preachers at Newingtou 
Qreen were Dr. Joseph Towers in the moruing 
and Dr. Joseph Price in the aftemooa. They 
were Ixith anthora and men of repaie in their own 
day; the latter especially being nnted for his 
pHlofiophic and liberal views on political aa well 
as religiotis qusstione. 

In ^ese associationa Samnel Rogers' early yeare 
werepaeaednninterroptedly. The quiet honsehold 
was not, however, unduly serioas ; and the chil- 
dren, of whom there gradually came to he eight, 
were not debarred from the nsaal amnsements and 
entertainmente common in well-to-do families. 
Hhi pareata adopted with snccess a system of 
tiaining which now would be considered liberal ; 
nod was tlien, probably, nnaaualiy indtilgent. 
••In my childhood," Rogers wonld say in aft«r 
ye*n, "after doing anything wrong, I used al- 
waya to feel miserable from a conscioasaess of 
having done it ; my parents were quite aware 
Af thii, and therefore seldom reproved me for a 
fitalt, leaving me to reprove myself." * 

Whftn ten years old, he was sent to school for 
thts first time, the preceptor nnder whose care he 
waa placed being a Mr. Oockbnrn, of Hackney. 
.Ben be met with William Maltby. known after- 
i wards aa the aaocessor of the celebrated Greek 
Torsou in the librarian ship of the London 

" Tahle-Tnlk," p. 2. 
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Institution* Maltby was his junior by two years, 
and a confidential friendship sprang up between 
them, destined to last for more than eighty years. 
After leaving this school he probably attended 
another, also at Hackney, for a short time ; but 
the teacher to whom he was most indebted was 
James Burgh, a Scotchman of marked character, 
and of some repute as a moral and political writer. 
He had been educated for the ministry at 
St. Andrew's; but he relinquished this design, 
and, after trying trade unsuccessfully, he came 
to London and became a corrector of the 
press. After this he was an assistant in the 
Grammar School at Great Marlow, where he 
wrote a pamphlet called ** Britain's Remem- 
brancer," which ran through five editions. The 
next year he opened a school at Newington, which 
he conducted with success for nineteen years, 
when ill-health compelled him to retire, and he 
went to live at Hackney.^ Thither Samuel Ro- 
gers and his brothers used to go to study with 
him aB private pupils, and though they remained 
under him but a short time, his wise and en- 
lightened opinions, combined with the capacity 
which he possessed of imparting instruction 
agreeably, no doubt helped to implant in the minds 
of his pupils views in relation to many social 
questions, which were much more sound and 
unprejudiced than popular. He advocated the 
liberty of the press and reform in ParHamentary 
representation ; and when the unjust policy of 
the Government had brought on the American 
War of Independence, he was one of those 
whose opinions were on the side of the colonists. 
On this question Thomas Rogers also held 

' See ** Cooper's Biographical Diet.'* 
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bankmg business, on which his father had entered 
soon after his marriage, in conjunction with two 
gentlemen named Welch. The banking house was 
near Oomhill, on part of the site now occupied 
by Exchange Buildings. Here Samuel also was 
destined to pursue his daily avocation, though his 
first youthful aspirations had been somewhat 
different, as appears from the following extract : — 

^ In my boyhood^ my £ftther one day called me and my 
brothers into his room, and asked us each what profession 
we wished to follow. When my turn came, I said ( to mv 
father's annoyance) that I should like '* to be a preacher;" 
for it was then the height of my ambition to figure in a 
pulpit ; — I tiiought there was nothing on earth so grand. 
This predilection, I belieye, was occasioned chiefly by the 
admiration I felt for Dr. Price, and for his preaching. He 
was our neighbour, and would often drop in to spend the 
evening with us in his dressing gown ^ he would talk and 
tead the Bible to us till he sent us to bed, in a frame of 
mind as heavenly as his own. He lived much m the society 
of Lord Lansdowne and other people of rank ; and his 
manners were extremely polished. In the pulpit he was 
great indeed — ^making his hearers forget the preacher and 
think only of the subject."* 

To follow in the steps of Dr. Price was evidently 
the object of his ambition ; but he allowed himself 
to be guided by his father's wishes, who in the 
year 1780 was busy contesting a parliamentary 
election for Coventry, and afterwards defending a 
petition against his return, and who was probably 
anxious to leave at least two of his sons to supply 
his place in the business. The mercantile duties 
which he now assumed were not, however, such as 
to interfere with the carrying out of the Uterary 
designs which he had already formed. 

For some years before his health had not been 

» "Table-Talk," p. 3. 
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strong, and ho had suffered from a. weftkaiess u 
eyes, on acconnt of which he had spent BOm« 
in ea£b year ut cither Margate or Brixton, lor the 
faeoefit of Bea-bathing. He took advantage of tbeae 
holidaj-E to porane a seduloas course of reading, 
primnpallj English. He was at no time an exact 
cdassical scholar. Latin, French, and arithmetic 
wore leanit at school, uuder Mr. Burgh's instmc- 
tions ; and it appears from the notes to hifi Poema 
that be conld read the Latin poete with apprecia- 
Hoa, and that he acquired in ]ater lifd eome 
knowledge of Italian. Bat Greek he never read — 
and Greek authors became known to him after- 
wards tbroQgb tramlatious. 

At, tbe age of eighteen his desire was to form 
a correct style is English, and with Ifais object in 
view. Goldsmith's and Gray's poems and Johnson's 
prose essajs were contiunally in hie hands. He 
nsad to read Gray as ho walked down to boainess 
in the morning. He also greatly admired the first 
part of Beattie's " Minstrel."' 

His admiration for tbe great Doctor (who was 
still anrviring) was very great, and he was am- 
bitioQs of making his personal acquaintance. " My 
friend Maltby and L" be nsed to eay, " when we 
were very yoting men, bad a strong desire to see 
Dr. JohnHon, and we determined to call npon him 
and introdnce oorselves. We accordingly pro- 
ceeded to his bouse in Bolt Conrt, and I had my 
band ou the knocker, when oar conrage failed jxm, 
and we retreated. Many years afterwards I men- 
doned this oircamstance to Boswell, wbo said, 
• What a pity that you did not go boldly in ! He 
would bave received yoa with all kindness.'"' A» 
~ r, Johnson died in 1785, seven years before tlie 

!«ble-Tnlk," 35, 40. ' '■ Toble-Talk," p. S 
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publication of " The Pleasures of Meruory," which 
first gave Rogers a recognized literary position, he 
had no favourable opportunity of making his ac- 
quaintance, and his desire remained ungratified. 

The first result of his literary aspirations was a 
paper which he sent to " The Gentleman^s Maga- 
zine" entitled " The Scribbler," in the beginning 
of 1781, It was written in imitation of Johnson's 
" Rambler." The subject was Virtue ; and though 
it had no great merit, and was no doubt mainly a 
reproduction of ideas acquired under the influence 
of Dr. Price's eloquent discourses, it was accepted 
by the editor, to the young writer's great delight, 
and appeared with his initials, S. R., at the foot. 

It was followed during the same year by seven 
other similar contributions ; all of which, if they 
do not evince much originality on the part of the 
writer, at least testify both to his industry and 
to the high ethical aim which he assigned, from 
the first, to the use of the pen. 

He now determined to devote his attention to 
poetry, and accordingly in the year 1786 appeared 
one of the small quarto volumes then in fashion, 
entitled " An Ode to Superstition, and other 
Poems." He had probably made earlier attempts, 
and the volume published was a careful selection 
from his work of the preceding five years. In 
this, as in all future publications, he devoted the 
greatest care to the composition and choice of 
words, doing little at a time, and re-reading and 
correcting frequently. On this account even 
a small poem occupied him from the commence- 
ment to its completion a seemingly altogether 
disproportionate time ; and the " Ode to Super- 
stition," which consists of only 166 lines, was 
in his hands two years before it was suflficiently 
finished to satisfy himself. The other poems 
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compriBed in thie lirst Tolame were, " To a Ittdy 
oa the death of Ler Lover," " A SaOor," "The 
Alps at Dajbreak," and "AWinh." AU these 
ftra amongst his reprinted works eicept the 
first, which be ofterwarde oxclnded, perhaps fes- 
tidiously, as being of lese tnerit than the rest, 
ijome of these subjects are obrioaiily tiot referable 
to the anthor'3 [jersonal experience, and mast be 
looked npon as of the nature of academic per- 
fonnaaces, but all are written with no less care 
thaa the longer ode, and ore remarkable ae free 
from either the extravagance of thought or crade- 
ness of execution common to moet early poetical 
eeeayB, Thej contain distinct evidence of Hie 
admiration for Gray's poems. The " Ode to 
Superstition," for iuHtancc, in respect to diction, 
riiytbm, and the use of personification, may be 
compared with " The Bard; " and one of the shorter 
|»eoeB, " The Sailor," is in the same metre as the 
colchrated " Elegy in a Conntry Chnrchyard;" 
bat at the same time there is a total ubeencs 
of anything like plagiarism either of ideas or ex- 
pressions. 

Rogers received most welcome encouragement 
in this first etep by a favourable notice in the 
" Monthly Review," which, as he aftenvarda ascer- 
tained, was written by Dr. Enfield, a Diesenting 
teacher and writer of soma repute. In consc- 
qaenoe of this he did not hesitate to avow the 
adthorsbip amongst his friends, and no doabb 
speedily set about the longer poem, which first 
gave him celebrity. 

Bafore its completion, however, several events 
oocurred. which must bo noticed. In the year 
1788, lie had the miufortune to lose his second 
, Thomas, who was his senior by only 
t nionthB, Both Thomas and Samuel 
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were partners with their father in the bank, and 
the nearness of their ages had made them com- 
panions in other pnrsaits besides their daily 
business duties. In the poem he was then 
writing, Samuel thus speaks of his brother^s 
death: — 

** Ob thou ! with whom my heart was wont to share, 

From Reason's dawn, each pleasure and each care ; 

With whom, alas ! I fondly hoped to know 

The humble walks of happiness below : 

If thy blest nature now unites above 

An angel's pity with a brother''s love. 

Still o'er my life preserve thy mild control. 

Correct my views and elevate my soul ; 

Grant me thy peace and purity of mind. 

Devout yet cheerful, active yet resigned. 

Grant me like thee, whose heart knew no disguise. 

Whose blameless wishes never aimed to rise, 

To meet the changes Time and Chance present 

With modest dignity and calm content." ^ 

This event deprived his father of his chief 
adviser, and consequently threw increased re- 
sponsibility on Samuel. His eldest brother, 
Daniel, was at Lincoln's Inn, and the youngest, 
Henry, was still at school ; and he therefore 
assumed a more important position in his own 
family, at the same time that literary aspirations 
led him to seek the acquaintance and gain the 
respect of a wider circle. His first literary friends 
were such as his father's religious and political 
opinions gave him an opportunity of knowing. 
Dr. Price and Dr. Towers, who preached at the 
chapel on Newington Green, were amongst them, 
and also Dr. Andrew Kippis, one of the tutors 
at New College, Hackney. He also became 
acquainted with Mrs. Barbauld by sending her a 

* " Pleasures of Memory," part ii. 
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copy of biB " Ode to SBi>er»ti1iion." The following 
letter, dated from Hftajputead, where she and her 
bnsbaud rcaidod before coming to Newington 
Green, was written soon after the friendship com- 
menced : — 

•■ To Jlr. Samuel Eopere, Jun. 

" Deab Sir, — We ar^ [ili1ig«d to jou for rnneh elegsnt 
AmaMmetit thraugli tlie books, which weMJelv receiiml, ami 
wliict *P ahtill beg Itare lo keep ■ lillle longer. Vour TisJt 
wms go ahort. tbiit «e wish U tfaiiik uf anything wliich mnjr 
induce 70U lo make sloDger, anct ai na ore to haie sn ssfiembly 
at the Long Room, on Monilay next, the 32nil, wliich tlie; 
nay will he a pretty good oiie, I lake the liberty to aak 
■liellier it will be agreeabie to you to be of our purty, and 
in tlint ease we liore a bed at your aeryiue, 1 cnuld, [ am 
■UK, hnre my petition supportefl by a round robio of the 
yonnS ladiea of Hanipatead, wbicb would act like a spell 
U oblige your attendatice; but not bring wiUini; to nuike 
ose of micii rompulaory merhoda. 1 will oi>ly say bow much 
jjeaiure it will giie, Sir, your obliged and ubedieoc Bervant, 

Whether the invitation was accepted we know 
not, but BogerB certainlj used to attend the 
Uampstead assemblies, which were frequented bj 
a great deal of good companj, and in after life he 
uxed to recall how he had *' danced four or five 
minnets in one evening."' 

In the following year, 1789, he considerably 
^idarged hia literary ttcqnaJntance by a visit to 
Edinburgh. The journey, which was the longest 
he had yet taken.was performed on horseback, with 
one servant. Many eminent men then resided ia 
letropolis: Adam Smith, Robertson the 
Kian, Henry Maokemoio (author of " The Man 

•• Memoir of Mn, BarbaolJ." By A. L. Le 
PTHblo>Talk," p. 102. 
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of Feeling " and other tales at that time popular), 
Dr. Blair, &c. To some of these he carried letters 
of introduction from Dr. Kippis and Dr. Price; 
and all, especially Eobertson, received him kindly. 
With Mackenzie he made an agreement to corre- 
spond, and letters passed between them for several 
years afterwards. He also formed an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi, who were living at 
the hotel at which he stayed. ** They called upon 
me on learning from the landlord who I was, and 
that Adam Smith, Robertson, and Mackenzie had 
left cards for me. I was afterwards very intimate 
with the Piozzis, and visited them often at Strea- 
tham. The world was most unjust in blaming 
Mrs. Thralefor marrying Piozzi; he was a very 
handsome, gentlemanly, and amiable person, and 
made her a very good husband."^ 

But it was not his good fortune to meet with the 
greatest Scotch poet then living. Robert Bums 
had already published his first volume ; but not- 
withstanding the temporary enthusiasm which it 
had excited, his fame was so far from established 
that, though Rogers was making a tour under the 
advice of his Edinburgh friends, and passed with- 
in thirty miles of Dumfries, where Bums was liv- 
ing, he was not told to call upon him. He never 
ceased to regret this omission. 

Two years after this visit, England, like the 
rest of Europe, was plunged into excitement by 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. The Bas- 
tille had fallen, and Louis XVI. was a prisoner in 
his own capital. Parties in England were keenly 
sympathizing with a struggle which, so far, had 
not foreshadowed the ghastly drama into which it 
was afterwards merged ; and the Dissenters were 

1 « Table-Talk," p. 45. 
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natoraDy allied with that party which looked with 
hope rathar than fear to what seemed to iudioale 
the Bpeoily regeneration of a great iiation. With 
these viewe ^gers tu the month of Jaaaary, 1791, 
made a short jonmey to Paris in the company of 
hia frieiid Boddington. They receired a general 
inritatioQ from Lafayette, and at his table met 
«areral dietiaguifibed men, who afterwards came 
to fin untimely end.^ Bnt in spite of some an- 
eRsiuessandafarebedingof thevmpendiugexcessoG 
vhlcb began to make themselves felt amongst 
those to whom they had intraductionB, Bogers did 
not yel discern cause for alarm, and in letters 
home eiproBsed his pleasure at observing "bo many 
thonsBuds beating as it were with ooe palse in the 
c&aB(> of liberty and their couutiy, and crowding 
every public walk to apeak openly those noble sen- 

Rate which before they hardly dared to think 
He did not remain long, and had time only 
ke a haety view of the magniSocnt collection 
etnree in the Palais Royal, which belonged to 
Ql-fated father of Lonia -Philippe. He had 
uiiiLii3i-to given little attention to the subject of the 
fino arts, of which he afterwards became a liljci'al 
pntrou i bat only a few weeks before his departure 
far Paris hehadheardSirJoshaa Reynolds deliver 
his last lectare in the Boyal Academy,'' and from 
this period jirobably may bo dated the commence- 
of hia art cultivation. In aiiy case it ie not to 
ibted that when a few years afterwards the 
Colleotiou was brought to England, and 
by bis relative, Peter Coxe, the auotioueer, he 
not only a better opportunity of viewing it, 
but also increased knowledge to enable him to ap- 
preciate it. 

lUe-Talk," p. 41. '"Memoir,"l)vS.Slmrpc,p.x 
" Table-Talk," p. 18-:iU. 
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In the next year, 1792, he published " The Plea- 
sures of Memory ." The two parts appeared together, 
and the poem at once achieyod snccess. How* 
ever it may be estimated now, when new schools 
of poetry have effected a revolntion in taste and 
the most material changes in criticism, it mast be 
allowed that at the time when it appeared, success 
was not unmerited. Amongst all contemporary 
English poets, Oowper alone had acquired a repu- 
tation so well deserved, and no other had success- 
fully vied with Goldsmith in the popularity which 
more than twenty years before he had so speedily 
gained. Groldsmith, and not Gray, had tlds time 
been Bogers' model, and with good effect. The 
placid strain of liberal and yet moral thought, 
dictated by humane and sympathetic feelings, and 
expressed in carefully written verse, was more 
than enough to give " The Pleasures of Memory *' 
a high rank in the class of ethical idylls amongst 
which " The Traveller " and " Deserted Village " 
have still so wide a popularity. Rogers was 
proud that his work should be ranked with these, 
and records his pleasure on hearing that Este (a 
reader at Whitehall well known in his time) had 
spoken of him as " a child of Gk)ldsmith."* 

Other praise was not wanting. " The Monthly 
Review" criticized the book favourably, saying 
that " correctness of thought, delicacy of sentiment, 
variety of imagery, and harmony of versification 
are the characteristics which distinguish this beau- 
tiful poem in a degree that cannot fail to ensure 
its success." * It was also commended privately by 
Hay ley, author of " The Triumphs of Temper ,"&c„ 
as the gratified writer was informed by Gadell, 

» ** Table-Talk," p. 68. 

* " Memoir," by S. Sharpe, p. xxviii. 
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the bookseller;^ and thoagh Hayley was orerrated 
as a poet he was an accomplished man, and his 
opinion was necessarily thought highly of. 

The sale of the volume was consequently most 
rapid. Second, third, and fourth editions were 
Bucoessively pubUshed before the end of the next 
year; and to the last he added two new short 
pieces, *• On a Tear " and " An Italian Song," as 
well as all previously published with the " Ode to 
Superstition," excepting only the lines " To a 
Lady on the Death of her Lover," which he thus 
withdrew from circulation. 

Up to this time Rogers had continued to live 
at his father's house in Newington Green; but 
in 1793 Thomas Rogers died; and by this event 
Samuel's circumstances were altered. A partial 
dispersion of the family had already taken place. 
Daniel, the barrister, had married and retired to 
an estate in Worcestershire, which he had in- 
herited. Martha, the eldest, was also married to 
a gentleman named Towgood; and Maria was 
soon to become the wife of Sutton Sharpe. Sarah 
and Henry remained unmarried, and continued to 
live at Newingtou. Samuel was now thirty years 
of age, and found himself the possessor of a large 
fortune and the principal interest in the banking 
house. This was the time, if ever, at which he 
also would have married ; but it does not appear 
that he was ever so inclined. Greater men than 
he have looked askance at matrimonj as an im- 
pediment to success in life, and it is easily credible 
that the fair start in literature which he had just 
made, the social advancement which it promised, 
and the designs which he cherished for self- 

» " Table Talk," p. 67. Mnson also prai^ the poem, 
see "Table Talk," p. 17. 

C 
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culture by travel and by the indulgence of his 
growing taste for art, were sufficient to deter him 
from accepting the less ambitious lot of married 
life, in the quiet community amongst which his 
relatives mostly lived. 

Through his friend William Maltby he had be- 
come acquainted with Eichard Sharp, a man of 
much natural ability, of an acute and critical mind, 
and with social qualities which gained him wel- 
come admittance into literary and fashionable cir- 
cles. Eogers soon became intimate with him, and 
it was perhaps at his instigation that, on Thomas 
Eogers's death, he took chambers in the Temple, 
and, while partly liwig at Newington Green, used 
the chambers for the purpose of meeting his 
friends. For during his father's lifetime the men 
whose friendship he had been glad to gain were 
mostly such as a similarity of religious and 
political opinions had brought into contact with 
the family at Newington Green. Amongst these 
were Dr. Priestley, who paid a visit to Thomas 
Eogers before setting off for America; Gilbert 
Wakefield, who after renouncing the orders of the 
Church of England was for a short time one of the 
lecturers at the Hackney College ; Home Tooke, 
and William Smith, the advocate of the interests 
of Dissenters in Parliament; under such influ- 
ences Samuel probably took an active interest in 
the politics of the day. 

" In the year 1792," says Mr. S. Sharpe, " when 
a society was fonned for obtaining a reform in 
Parliament under the name of Friends of the 
People, Mr. Edgprs and his father both belonged 
to it, together with his brother-in-law Mr. John 
Towgood, and they signed the address to the nation 
which was then put forth by Charles Grey, James 
Mackintosh, Samuel Whitbread, Philip Francis, 
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Thomas Ei^kino, R. B. Sheridan, and others, who 
all tbonght thab the waj to eare oar constitatiou 
was to reform its abuses, and that a violent revo- 
lotion like that in France waa more likely to be 
brought OD than avoided by the obstinacy of the 
Tories. ' 

But after hia father's death he found opportnni- 
tiee of mmog with a larger circle, and obtained 
inbodactions to people of rank and of all ehades 
of political opinion ; and his active political sym- 
p&tbiee gave way more and more to impuiaea 
Uiwarde general mental culture, and tbo social 
diatiaetion which conld hardly fail to follow. At 
this time he began first to show a practical appre- 
ciation of the pleasare to he derived from art, an 
advance in cultivation partly dne to hie sister's 
marriage with Sutton Sharpe, who, while engaged 
in eommercial pursuits, was at the same time an 
educated admirer of the fine arts. Throngh him 
he was introduced to Flaxman, Shee, Opie, Fuseli, 
Bewick, and other artists : he began to decorate his 
ohKubers with casts from the antique and en- 
gravings after Raphael, and publiebed an edition 
of bis poems illustrated by Westall and Stothard. 
The poem called " An Epistle to a Friend " (pub- 
lished 179S). on which he waa now eugaged, af- 
fords evidence of the progress his mLod was then 
makiiig> It is a pociical address, in imitation of 
a classical model, to his friend B. Sharp, setting 
forth the advantages of simple tastes and a country 
life over the pleasures of town ; but it is noticeable 
Xiat while the " Pleasures of Memoiy " does not 
ooDtkin a single allusion to {tainting or sculptnre, 
the " Epistle to a Friend " manifests a keen per- 
ception of the innocent pleasure which may be 
derived through both. In other respects the 
"Epstle" mtvy be regarded rather a 
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to his friend for a country life than an expres- 
eion of his own actual tastes, for he began to 
reside more continuously in town. In the year 
1798 he sold the house at Newington, and for the 
future lived alone in London. He had before this 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Siddons, as appears 
from an epilogue written in 1795 to be spoken by 
her at one of her benefit-nights, and this friend- 
ship lasted till her death. After his settlement 
in London his circle of acquaintance gradually 
grew very extensive indeed. At the house of W. 
Smith he first met Charles James Fox. A friendr 
ship was speedily formed between the poet and 
the highly gifted statesman, which lasted till the 
death of the latter in 1806. He had other friends 
who were distinguished members of the same po- 
litical party — Grattan, the orator, Macintosh, the 
lawyer, and Erskine, of whose powerful defence 
of Home Tooke, when the latter was tried for 
treason, Kogers was a deeply interested hearer. 
Tooke' s imprisonment was in the year 1 794. After 
his release he resided at Wimbledon, and thither 
Eogers would go to visit him on Sundays, and 
listen to the delightful conversation of him 

** Who best interprets to mankind 
The * winged messengers ' from mind to mind." 

But his circle of friends was in no way restricted 
by politics or party. It is to his credit that he nei- 
ther modified the liberal opinions nor disavowed 
the religious tenets in which he had been educated; 
but his reputation and position as a philosophic 
poet, and his real liberality of mind, procured him 
admittance into social circles in which the claims 
of either political or religious party -feeling cease 
to be paramount as the bond of association. And 
Eogers was not out of place in the society of people 
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of rank. In this respect his tastes differed fircxn 
those of his father, who had constantly shunned * 
the aristocratic acquaintance which the elder 
Thomas Rogers of Worcestershire, by virtue of his 
Tory principles, and the important position he 
held in his neighbourhood, had been able to culti- 
vate. In any case it would have been difficult for 
the poet to hold himself aloof when ladies of rank 
sought his friendship. At Lady Jersey's hebecame a 
frequent visitor and intimate firiend, and there met 
the most distinguished men and women of the day. 
Lady Crewe, one of the most prominent characters 
in society at the commencement of this century, 
was also among his Mends. But the most impor- 
tant friendship of his life was that with Lend and 
Lady Holland. The goodness of heart, the unpre- 
judiced mind, the liberal opinions and talent of the 
one ; the hospitality, frankness, and high spirit 
<^ the other, have often enough been told, and it 
need scarcely be repeated that these qualifications, 
combined with the high social rank of the owners, 
made Holland House at once the pleasantest and 
most distinguished centre in London literary 
society. Rogers was fortunate when he gained 
admittance to it, but Lady Holland was not 
amongst his earliest acquaintances in the great 
world. According to the editor of the " Table 
Talk," Mr. Eichard Sharp once said to him, " When 
do you mean to give up the society of Lady Jersey ? *• 
Mr. Rogers replied, *' When you give up that of 
Lady Holland " — ^little thinking then that she was 
eventually to be one of his own most intimate 
friends. In the year 1796 he became a fellow of 
the Royal Society, an honour which though re- 
served less exclusively than now for men 6f in- 
tellectual eminence, was, as it has always been, a 
considerable social distinction. !Nine years later, 
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when his name was proposed at the Literary Clnb, 
established by Johnson and Be3molds, and which 
still maintains its prestige, he was less fortunate. 
He attributed his failure to Malone, but his political 
and religious opinions afford a sufficient expla- 
nation of his want of success in gaining admission 
to an exclusive society of which the majority have 
always been Tories. 

As Eogers*s health was still delicate he was 
advised to spend the winter of 1799-1800 in the 
warmer air of Devonshire. On his way thither, 
and also on his return, he visited Gilbert Wake- 
field, then in unjust imprisonment in Dorchester 
Gaol for a political libel. 

He made Exmouth his place of residence ; and 
employed his time chiefly in reading English 
translations of Euripides, Herodotus, and Thucy- 
dides. Such studies were probably suggested 
by the interest he began to take in Greek art, 
the beauties of which quickly seized his imagina- 
tion. At that time the classic genius of Fuseli, 
and the rising talent of Flazman, which was 
turned to such good account by the enterprise 
and ingenuity of Wedgwood, were doing much 
to make popular and to reproduce the excellence 
in form attained in antique masterpieces; and 
Eogers, with the readiness of SBsthetic appre- 
hension which characterized him, was one of the 
first to be imbued with a special admiration for 
ancient art, and with the desire of rightly estim- 
ating the influences under which such excellence 
had been attained. And the splendid and well- 
chosen collection which he subsequently acquired 
testified to the energy and profit with which he 
turned to this new direction in self-cultivation. 

It was probably with the desire of turning his 
artistic tastes to a practical end that soon after 
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his retnm from Devonshire he gave np his cham- 
bers in the Temple. He lived for a time in 
lodgings, but in tho year 1803 he removed to a 
hoosein St. James's Place, whieh in the meanwhile 
had been bnilt and decorated nnder his own 
directions ; and there he continued to reside till 
his death, more than fifly yeare afterwards. 

In the year 1802 tho temporary cessation of 
boitilitiea between England and France again 
opeaed Paris to foreign visitore. It was then 
a apeotacle Huch as can never be witnessed 
again. Bnouaporte, as first conenl, and the 
moBt Bncceeeful general of modem times, was at 
the height of hia power. The Lonvre, overflow- 
ing with hia trophiea — invaluable worka of art 
bronght from the renowned mnaeums of the con- 
qaered capitals of Europe,— was crowded with 
admiring and astonished spectators, gathered to- 
gether from all nations of Enrope, more especially 
from England. Here Rogers met many English 
artiflts, amongst whom were Sir B. West, P. R, A., 
Faseli, Opie, and Fla3;man. Townley, the well- 
known coliector,andRogerB'brotlier-in-law Sutton 
Sharps were also there. But his chief pleasure 
m>B in meeting Fox, whose natural taste for art 
waa considerable; Rogers spent many pleasant 
bonrs with him either at the Louvre, or in the 
society of other distingnished men.' All his 
friodds, however, left Paris before he did. He 
remiuned three months, spending most of hia 
time at the Louvre, atudying the finest relics of 
undent sculpture, or the masterpieces of Italian 
aod Flemish painters. The lines on the torso of 
Hercoles were written at this time. 

Ici the January of the next year (1803) he pmd 

I Sec "Berollections," pp. 20-28. Alao," TMe Talk," p. B6, 
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a visit to Fox at St. Anne^s.^ Later in the jear 
he made a second tour in Scotland, with his sister 
Sarah. " During our excursion we fell in with 
Wordsworth, Miss Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
who were at the same time making a tour in a 
vehicle that looked very like a cart. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were entirely occupied in talking 
about poetry ; and the whole care of looking out 
for cottages where they might get refreshment and 
pass the night, as well as of seeing their poor horse 
fed and littered, devolved upon Miss Wordsworth. 
She was a most delightful person, — so full of talent, 
BO simple-minded, and so modest ! If I am not 
mistaken, Coleridge proved so impracticable a 
travelling companion that Wordsworth and his 
sister were at last obliged to part from him."* 

Eogers was prevented from going as far as he 
intended by an accident which happened to his sis- 
ter. On their return the house in St. Jameses Place 
was rapidly approaching completion. As a town 
house it was most pleasantly situated, retired 
and quiet in front, with a fine westward view at 
the back over the Green Park. The interior de- 
coration showed the results of his recent art studies. 
The ceiling, cornice, and mantlepiece of the draw- 
ing-room were designed by Flaxman. Bound the 
staircase was a frieze copied from that of the 
Parthenon, which had not at that time been 
brought to England by Lord Elgin. There was a 
cabinet designed by Stothard ; and in the dining- 
room a sideboard carved from one of Mr. Hope's 
designs by a man who when he had risen to fame 
as Sir Francis Chantrey one day reminded Eogers 
that he had himself, when a journeyman carver, 
come to the house to take the order for the carving. 

» See "Recollections," pp. 28-45. « " Table Talk/'p. 205. 



The walls of the rooma, too, in time became do- 
ooiBted nith copies of antique aculpturo and with 
raluEible p&intinge, which their owner from time t-o 
time had bonght with much jadgment as carioaa 
ODllectioQB passed throngh the aacttoneer'e hands, 
and tlie moBt valuable one of these, beqaeathedby 
Sogers, is DOW on tbe walls of the National Gallery, 

It is difBcalt tJi imagioe more attractive assem- 
blages than those which the owner of thie splendidly 
famisbedman eion, with his extensive acquaintance 
amongst the moat eminent of hia contemporarieB, 
w&s able to coll together. Before the completion 
of the hooae. Fox etipulated that he should be 
invited to the first dinner party ; and when tlie 
Btatennan occupied an official residence in St. 
James's Palace he was a near neighbonr and pro- 
ba1)Iy a frequent guest of the hospitable poet. 
Sogers geuorally invited his friends, or those whose 
friendship he wished to make, to breakfast ; and in 
Utvr years an invitation to breakfast in St. James's 
Place was a recognized form of latrodnction to the 
best literary society of the day. 

The lines " Written in WeBtmiustor Abbey," 
hardly convey the extent of the loss which be, as a 
pnvate friend, sustained by the sudden death of 
Charioe James Fox in the year 180(i. In tbe same 
year he bad to lament the death of his sister, Maria 
Sh&rpe. la the poem called " Human Life," pub- 
Uabedthirt«enyears afterwards, he has tonchingly 
reo(»4e<l the grief which ho experienced on this 
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Before this time, however, we have to relate the 
appearance of another work of some importance. 
In 181w he had completed, and printed for private 
dfculntion, the poem of" Colurabus." When, there- 
ter, he decided on submitting it to 
' See p. 20, 
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the judgment of the pnblic, it hardly appeared as 
a new work ; and it wanted besides, the additional 
zest which former poems had acquired by their 
anonymous publication. To these causes partly 
may be attributed the less favourable reception 
with which it met ; but there are other reasons also 
in the poem itself which will help to account for 
its want of success. A new generation of poets 
had arisen, and England was already beginning to 
share in the new poetical revelation to which Ger- 
many had already given the initiatory impulse. 
Burns, Scott, Moore, Byron, and "Wordsworth, 
widely apart in genius, and insufficiently or par- 
tially estimated as they severally were, represent 
influences which could not be without perceptible 
resultant efiect on the new generation of readers, 
to whom any literary man must appeal. Eogers, 
intimate with younger writers than himself, could 
not fail to notice the change, and in " Columbus " 
are signs that he recognized a necessity for a new 
style. The poem consequently differs widely from 
the " Pleasures of Memory," but not successfully ; 
it departs from the quiet moralizing tone and re- 
gular numbers of the school in which its writer 
had studied ; and by attempting flights of ima- 
gination, and in some parts a theabrical style of 
composition and diction foreign to the genuine 
bent of the author's talent, fails to do him 
justice. 

The next year he was more fortunate : the little 
poem of the pastoral sort entitled " Jacqueline " 
appeared in a volume with "Lara" by Lord 
Byron, with whom Eogers was on familiar terms, 
having been of service to him by placing him 
in friendly communication with Lord Holland. 
Neither author put his name to the book, but no 
secret was made of their joint authorship ; and 
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tho publication was bo saocesBral that Mniray, the 
pablisher, who is eaid to have paid the poets at 
the rate of balf-a -guinea a line for tlte first edition, 
foand the bargain very profitable. 

Tte year after thia, 1814, is memorable for the 
traneitoiT restoration of the Bourbon monarchy 
in Prance, and the enforced retirement of Bnona- 
parte to Elba. The coutincnt was again open to 
travellers, and Bogers took advantage of the peace 
to visit Italy with his sister Sarah, He went 
with a niicd well prepared by reading and artistic 
taste, atid fully awake to the historical and 
daaaical aasooiatious of his road as he passed 
through Siritzerland across the Simplon to Milan 
aud Venice. He did not compose much dnring 
this journey, bnt kept a careinlly written diary 
for ftitnre reference. He passed through Bologna 
to Rome, and visited Naples, where Murat was 
then rBiguJDg. Rogers was kindly received by 
both h'"" and hia queen. He then turned his face 
homewards, and had reached Florence, in the 
spring of 1815, when he was startled by tlie in- 
telligence that Napoleon had escaped from Elba 
and that Europe was again in arms. He hurried 
home throngh the Tyrol and Germany, passed 
through BrosBels. which was occupiedby Wolling- 
ton'§ ftrmy, and Ghent, where Louie XTTIl. had 
foond a refuge, and arrived in England at the end 
of April. 

The result of this tour was a jwem called "Italy," 
bntthefirstpartwas not published till seven years 
afterwards. Bogers had first to complete a poem 
which hod probably been commenced as soon as 
"Oolnmbus" was out of his hands. Thia was 
" HninnD Life," which appeared in 1819. He 
iB various scenes from the cradle to the 
hill the career of anEnglishman of gcntlebirth 
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and liberal training, so described as to show all 
the good which might be found in what the poet 
believed to be the ideal of man in the present age. 
The life which he depicts is that at which he him- 
self aimed, and which in the given circumstances 
he would not have been far from attaining. In the 
opinion of the writer himself this was his best poem, 
and in respect to the moral and liberal tendency of 
thought, combined with harmonious versification 
and carefully chosen expression, it affords the 
best example of his distinctive talent. Belonging 
to the same class of poems as the " Pleasures of 
Memory," it is more mature in thought, and at 
the same time freer in versification. It represents 
the same mind enlarged both in depth and breadth. 

In the same volume appeared the " Boy of Egre- 
mond," which is of little importance, and " Lines 
written at PsBstum," which were almost his first 
attempt in blank verse. These lines evince the 
feelings with which he had visited the scenes of 
classic and mediaeval greatness; they were the 
firstfruits of his late tour in Italy, and the fore- 
runners of the volume which he published in 1822 
under the title of "Italy : a Poem ; part the first." 

This work was sent forth anonymously, and 
with such regard to secrecy that the author's in- 
timate friends and even his publisher were kept 
in ignorance, and Eogers himself went out of Eng- 
land at the time of its publication.^ The object 
of thifl secrecy was probably to enable him to test 
the real value of his literary position. He had 
long held a high place in public estimation, and 
the very large circle which he included amongst 
his personal friends necessitated that everything 

' Bogers also disguised facts a little by taking the reader 
across the Oreat St. Bernard instead of the Simplon Pass, 
which was the route he actually pursued. 
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that came ayowedly from hip pen ehonld to i 
extent be prejadged or partially estimated. In 
this poem he bad taken b, new direction, great 
core had been expended ou it, and much 
during the eight years that bad elapsed t 
visit to Italy had bean devoted to its compoBitit 
It is easy to appreciate the motive which promp 
a man never ioo Bclf-coufident, to sabmit his work 
to &D uiibiasBed judgment. 

The result wbe not very definite. One review 
attribntod it to Sonthey, but neither the " Ediu- 
bnrgli" nor " Quarterly" noticed it. It is strange 
that the secret of its aathorship was not solved 
till Bogers hitoself owned it, for the already 
published "Lines Trritten at Psstum" might 
have easily indicated the author. Like these the 
(neces are in blank vergo ; and in this rcepect, as 
well as in greater freedom of metre, they certainly 
at first sight differ widely from his other longer 
compositions. Rogers's taste was gradually di- 
rorging from the ordinary restrictions of versifica- 
tion. He had never used any but the simplest 
arrangemGQleofrfayme.Bnd was altogether opposed 
to the complicated cotiBtractiun of the sonnet. In 
the eecond part of " Italy " we find liim occa- 
sionally forsaking rhyme altogether, and relating 
one or two episodes in prose. 

During its composition be paid a second visit 
to Italy, agaiQ crossing the Simplon, travelling as 
far as Naples, and retitrniiig- through Pisa, Genoa, 
Turin, and Paris. The new volume appeared in 
1828, and this time he acknowledged himself in 
^e titio-page as its author. The sale of neither 
[srt wn« large. Fifty years ^o continental travel 
wwi much less frequent than now ; such a subject 

, Italy appealed only to a few, who were either 

~:6noiigh lo travel, or sufficiently cultivated to 
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have derived an interest in its historical associa- 
tions or manifold riches of art. The resolt was 
therefore, on the whole, disappointing to Bogers ; 
but instead of leaving the volumes to their fate 
as they stood, he kept back the unsold copies, and 
immediately prepared to re-issue them in what he 
rightly judged would be a more popular, though 
a more expensive form. By the year 1830 he had 
brought out a magnificent edition of the two parts 
of " Italy *' in one volume, illustrated chiefly by 
Turner and Stothard. Four years later he pub* 
lished a similar edition of his other po^ns. The 
care he bestowed on these volumes was extreme. 
He personally superintended the work of the 
artists, suggesting subjects and proposing altera* 
tions, and spared no expense to secure a result 
that should be in all respects satisfactory to him- 
self. He spent about £7,000 on each volume^ 
but the sale was so large, that the whole outlay 
was returned to him in time. 

After the publication of " Italy " he wrote very 
little. A short piece addressed to Lord Grey chi 
the passing of his Eeform Bill, another on the 
abolition of slavery, a few still shorter fragments 
in blank verse, added to from time to time, and 
published under the title of " Eeflections," com- 
prise the whole. He was at no time a ready 
writer, as may be judged from the long periods 
which elapsed between the publication of his suc- 
cessive productions, and he was moreover an ex- 
ceedingly fastidious critic of his own performances, 
often altering and improving them even affcer they 
had gained the fall approbation of such friends 
as were consulted during their composition. As 
he grew old he read his own works more constantly 
than anything else, and took pleasure in continu- 
ally trying to improve them. The number of 
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diSeretit edibions of His poems is ninrvellotis, aud 
almoat euch editiou prescntreil some variatiou, 
thongh sometimes it is very trifling, from that 
wliich preceded it. All are printed with the 
greatest care, and the mere mechanical work of 
TSTiBing the proof-sheets most have engrossed 
oonaidei'able time. 

Bat thongh the last twentj-fivo years of Iiis life 
were almost anprodnctive m a literary aonsa 
they were tar from being ill-occopied. The en- 
lorgement of his collection of works of art and 
uvhteological trcastircs gave him constant and 
BcCivci emploj'meiit in attending sales ; and the 
enltivation of the Bociety of hia frienda. of whom 
no oue ever had a larger number, became to him 
a pleasant occupation. The liat of men die- 
ttuguiahed in art, letters, or politics who had at 
various timeE assembled round his table wonid 
comprise many of the most eminent in history ; 
hut Rogers kept no record of these occasions, save 
those on which he had been the means of healing 
qnarrelB or settling tiie dilfereuces of frieuds at 
variance.' The most eminent of his frienda in 
later life was the Duke of Wellington, whom he 
visil«d at Strathfieldeaye in 183i. In his " Ee- 
coUectioDS " Rogers has preserved some interest- 
ing anecdotes taken from the conversation of the 
groat commander. In the same interesting 
volume' are reminiscences of the conversation of 
Foi, Burke, Grattan, Porson, Tooke, Talleyrand, 
Erakine, Lord Gtrenville, and an anecdote referring 
to his last interview with Sir Walter Scott but 
two days before he set out for Naples. 



' Ucmoir by 8. 8tiiiq)e, p. Ixiii. 

'IttwollectiaDB by Samuel Rogers" (edited by Willisin 
■SmI e<l. I8a9. 
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But it was not only amongst those already great 
that he was glad to form friendships. He was al- 
ways ready to lend a helping hand to young men 
of talent whose circumstances might be unfavour- 
able. Many have been indebted to him for encour- 
agement, or for advantageous introductions which 
have proved of paramount importance, at the out- 
set of their careers. It is known, too, that several 
well-known men died largely indebted to him, both 
directly and indirectly, for pecuniary assistance.^ 

With so large a circle of friends, no man perhaps 
had fewer enemies. Some few men of less liberal 
opinions, and not personally intimate with him, 
doubtless disliked his principles andunderratedhis 
writings. To specify any is not necessary, but it 
will be noticed by readers of the ** Table Talk," 
often referred to, that there was a coolness if 
nothing more between Eogers and the managers 
of the ** Quarterly Eeview." He had when it was 
first projected declined to become a contributor; 
and a reader familiar with the style of literary re- 
viewing which in its early days that now famous 
periodical frequently adopted, need not attribute 
a dislike on Eogers' s part simply to a difierence in 
political opinion. Some unfriendliness arose be- 
tween him and Ward (afterwards Lord Dudley), 
in consequence of a disparaging review of ** Colum- 
bus,** written by the latter, which appeared in the 
" Quarterly Eeview." The quarrel was only a 
temporary one and they were afterwards on 
friendly terms ; but an epigram which Eogers and 
Sharp had composed on Ward was much quoted, 
and though it is not known that Eogers ever wrote 
another, he gained partly through this a reputation 
for caustic remarks which was quite at variauoe 

^ See *« Table Talk,*' pp. 107, 184. 
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vttb the character known to his most iutimati: 
fries de.^ 

Oa this point HeurjCrabbRobiDBOa's tee titnouj 
IB worth qaoting, Eeferring to an occasion on 
which he had breakfasted with Bogers alone, he 
Bays, " I left him withfeelings of enhanced respect. 
There was very little of that severity of remark 
for which Le ia reproached. Candour and good 
sense marked all he said. . . . On moral suhjeots 
and religion Bogers BhowB much seriouBness. 
He Bpoke of the mnch greater diatinctneaa with 
which he could recollect his faults than his kind 
actions. ' Every man has his kind moments ; of 
ooorse I as well as others, and it is distressing I 
Wmot recollect them.' " ^ 

JTo one perhaps was more free from. Jealousy 
than Kogerfl. Some of his contemporaries he per- 
haps biled to estimate as highly as others have 
done, and in the same passage from which wo have 
jnat quoted Bobiuson describes him as rating 
Wordsworth's merits below the standard claimed 
for that poet by his admirers ; but in no instance 
has BogcTE used his pen to detract from the esti- 
mation in which any of his fellow-poets were held. 
He was iJ together averse to anonjraous reviewing, 
and the only criticism he ever wrote was a portion 
of one article in the" Edinburgh Beview." In the 
ntrtea to his own poems he, on the contrary, some- 
tnnee almost goes out of his way to praise the work 
of other writers. Hetried to discover merit every- 
where and in everything, and it is needless to say 
that for all the beauty of nature, and the harmony 

r clearly shown hy a pasaage in tlie 
r of Hary Sumcrville" (who only met Bogers 
Jl. 223. 
t C. BobioHon's Diary, vol. iii. p. 73. 
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of natural law, he had a quick discernment, and wa& 
enthusiastic in the expression of his admiration. 

In his old age he was fond of children, and he 
then regretted that he had not married, and taken 
upon himself the duties which he recognized as 
the first imposed by natura The last lines he 
wrote were those at the conclusion of the short 
" Eeflections," beginning, " Hence to the altar.** 

In the year 1850, the poet Wordsworth died, 
and Eogers at the age of eighty-seven became 
almost the only survivor of the poets who belong 
to the first part of the nineteenth century. Scott, 
Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, Wordsworth, Moore, 
and Byron, all of whom had risen to fame within 
his recollection, were now all dead. The office of 
poet-laureate, which became vacant by Words- 
worth's death, was ofiered to him by tiie Prince 
Consort, but it was declined on the plea of his 
great age, and the appointment was conferred on 
Mr. Tennyson. Eogers, however, held or had held 
three unpaid offices under government: he was 
one of the trustees of the National Gallery, one of 
the commissioners in the rebuilding the Houses 
of Parliament, and one of the commissioners for 
inquiring into the management of the British 
Museum. For the last few years of his life he 
spent three months every winter at Brighton with 
his sister Sarah, who alone survived of their 
brothers and sisters. She died only a year before 
him. 

At the age of eighty-six Eogers met with an 
accident by which he broke his leg. He had 
previously been of active habits, to which the 
great age which he attained, notwithstanding his 
delicate youth, may be attributed. Henceforward 
he was confined to his bed and armchair. During 
the last eighteen months of his life, when his 
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mental poweiB were foet failing, & niece devoted 
I herself to him. He died in hia ninety-tliird yoar 
I tt his residence, No. 22, St. James's Flare, and 
raa buried, in accordance with hie own wish, in 
Che same grare with hie brother Henrj and his 
Rster Sarah, in Homeey churchyard. 

After his death bis valnable collection of 
works of art, antiquities, and libraiy wore sold by 
aDotJon, except one pictaro which he bequeathed to 
the aation. The sale lasted twenty-two da}^, and 
prodnced a very large snm of money, which wae 
in tact about three-quarters of hie whole property. 
It is not necessary to attempt in conelnBion any 
general critidsm of Rogers's pwems. They are of 
such a uatnre as to speak pifunly for themseWee. 
and bear their own significance stamped on them 
in chamctcrs that all may read. They have en- 
joywl a popularity of the wideet kind. Besides 
the mftny tbonsands of authorised impreesioss. 
they have bad the distinction of being pirated at 
least once; and English editions have been pnb- 
Ibbe^bolhin France and America. Translations 
»Uo have appeared in German and Italian. The 
standing Bogera thus gained amongst his fellow- 
poets was no fictitious one. Byron's admiration 
WOB tindoabt«dly pennine when he ranked him 
higher than himself, or any of the newer school ; ' 
bnt thongh his jodgment on this point was leas 
■nistworthy than poetic instinct, it is trne, as 
he doabtlcBH felt, that in some respects he might 
'hnvo followed in the older poet's footsteps without 
£spttrageinent to his genins or detriment to his 

Korerthaless Rogers as a poet belongs to a school 
of W» p»t. He may still be popular with many, 
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as Pope, Dryden, Gray, and Goldsmith will ever be 
popular, but he ranks after these, and stands dis- 
tinctly apart from the poets of the nineteenth 
century. ** Eogers is the only poet of the old 
school," was said by W. Schlegel in 1814, * and 
the saying remains true. He was the last of his 
school, and as such he holds a rank which if not 
exalted is sufficient to give him a distinct, hon- 
ourable, and permanent place in the history of 
English literature. 

^ See H, C. Robinson's Diary, vol. i. p. 454. 
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Pabt I. 

Dolce sender, 

Colle, che mi piacesti, . . 
Ot' ancor per nsanza Amor mi mena ; 
Ben riconosco in voi I'nsate forme, 
Non, lasso, in me. 

Pktrarch. 

ANALYSIS OF THE FIBST PART. 

oem begins with the description of an obscnre village, and of 
iasing melancholpr which it excites on being revisited after a 
Mence. This mixed sensation is an effect of the Memory, 
an effect we naturally ascend to the canse ; and the subject 
ed is then nnfolded with an investigation of the nature and 
; principles of this faculty. 

evident that our ideas flow in continual succession, and intro- 
ach other with a certain degree of regularity. They are some- 
excited by sensible objects, and sometimes by an internal 
ion of the mind. Of the former species is most probably the 
ry of brutes ; and its many sources of pleasure to them, as well 
OS, are coi^dered in the first part. The latter is the most 
; degree of memory, and forms the subject of the second, 
•n ideas have any relation whatever, they are attractive of 
ther in the mind ; and the perception of any object naturally 
to the idea of another, which was connected with it either in 
nr place, or which can be compared or contrasted with it. 
arises our attachment to inanimate objects; hence al^o, in 
legree, the love of our country, and the emotion with which 
itemplate the celebrated scenes of antiquity. Hence a picture 
our thoughts to the original : and, as cold and darkness sug- 
ordbly the ideas of heat and light, he, who feels the infirmities 
t, dwells most on whatever reminds him of the vigour and 
y of his youth. 

associating fninciple, as here employed, is no less conducive 
rue than to happiness ; and, as such, itf frequently discovers 
in the most tumultuous scenes of life. It addresses our finer 
IS, and nves exercise to every mild and generous propensity. 
confined to man, it extends through all animated nature ; and 
et5 are peculiarly striking in the domest'c tribes. 
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WILIGHT'S soft dews steal o'er tiiA 
yillage-green, 
With magio tints to harmonize the 

, scene. 

>^ ^ Sti1lQ<^ is the hum that thro' the hamlet broke, 

When round the ruins of their ancient oak 
The peasants flocked to hear the minstrel play, 
And games and carols closed the busy day. 
Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no more cM«H 
With treasured tales, and legendary lore. 
All, all are fled ; nor mirfch nor music flows 
To chase the dreams of innocent repose. 
/ All, all are fl^ ; yet still I linger here ! 
*.*-** s-vjti^i, ^jjVhat Sjgcret cbaEnas this silent spot endear ? 

Mark yon old Mansion frowning thro* the trees, 
Whose hollow turret wooes the whistling breeze.^ 
That casement, arched with ivy's brownest shade, 
First to these eyes the light of heaven conveyed. 
The mouldering gateway strews the grass-grown 

court. 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sport ; 
. rX^-x When all^tlufligs pleased, for life itself was new. 

And the heart promised what the fancy drew. 
See, thro' the fractured pediment revealed, 
Where moss inlays the rudely sculptured shield, 
The martin's old, hereditary nest. 
Long may the ruin spare its hallowed guest ! 
As jars the hinge, what sullen echoes csdl ! 
Oh haste, unfold the hospitable hall ! 

1 [The picture seems drawn partly firom the house in Nevingtoii 
Green where the Poet was bom, and partly firom the Hill near Stour- 
bridge, where his father was bom. This latter house he used to 
yisit in his youth while his aunts lived there.— >Ei»tob.] 



That ball, where once, in anliqnated state, 
the cb&ir of jnstice held tha grave debate. 

Now stained with dews, with cobwebs darkly 
hang, 
Oft has its roof with peals of rapture rung ; 
Whan round yon ample hoard, in due degree. 
Wo sweetened every meal with social glee. 
The hearlr'e light laugh pm rane d the circling jest ; 
And alt wae suDehisc in each little breast. 
TwaB here we chased the slipper by the sonnd ; '- 
And turned the blindfold hero round and round. 
Twas here, at eye, we formed onr fairy ring ; 
And Fancy fluttered on her wildest wing. 
Giants and genii chtuned each wondering ear, 
And orphan-sorrows drew the ready tear. 
Oft with the babes we wandered in the wood. 
Or viewed the foreat-feate of Hobin Hood ; 
Olt, fency-lod, at midnight's fearful hour. 
With startling step we scaled the lonely tower ; 
O'er infant innocence to hang and weep, 
Mnrdored by mSan hands, when smiling in its 

Te Soneehold Duties 1 whose guardian eye 
Msriced cooh pore thought, ere registered on 

high; 
SdUi Btill ye walk the cnnsecrated ground, 
And breathe the soul of Inspiration round, 

Aa o'er the dusky furniture I bond, 
Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend. 
The storied arras, source of foad delight. 
With old achieveinent charms the wUdered sight; 
And still, with Heraldry's rich hues imprest, 
On the dim window glows the pictured crest. 
The screen unfolds its mauy-cnlovired chart. 
ill points its moral to the heart. 
I monitor, 'twas heaven to hear, 
ft it spoke a promised pleasure near ; 
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And has its sober hand, its simple chime, 
Forgot to trace the feathered feet of Time ? 
That massive beam, with curious carvings wrought, 
Whence the caged linnet soothed my pensive 

thought ; 
Those muskets, cased with venerable rust ; 
Those once-loved forms, still breathing thro' their 

dust, 
Still, from the frame in mould gigantic cast, 
Starting to life — all whisper of the Past ! 

As thro' the garden's desert paths I rove, 
What fond illusions swarm in every grove ! 
How oft, when purple evening tinged the west. 
We watched the emmet to her grainy nest ; 
Welcomed the wild-bee home on weary wing, 
Laden with sweets, the choicest of the spring I 
How oft inscribed, with Friendship's votive rhyme. 
The bark now silvered by the touch of Time ; 
Soared in the swing, half pleas'ed and half a&aid, 
Thro' sister elms that waved their summer-shade; 
Or strewed with crumbs yon root-inwoven seat^ 
To lure the redbreast from his lone retreat ! 

Childhood's loved group revisits every scene ; 
The tangled wood- walk and the tufted green I 
Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live ! 
Clothed with far softer hues than Light can give» 
Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns below 
To sooth and sweeten all the cares we know ; 
Whose glad suggestions still each vain alarm. 
When nature fades and life forgets to charm ; 
Thee would the Muse invoke ! — to thee belong 
The sage's precept and the poet's song. 
What softened views thy magic glass reveals. 
When o'er the landscape Time's meek twilight 

steals ! 
As when in ocean sinks the orb of day, 
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Long on th.o wave reflected Inatrres play ; 
Th; tempered gleams of happiiieeB resigned 
Glauae cm the darkened mirror of the miud. 

The School's toae porch, with reTerend mosaeB 
grey. 
Jnst tells the pensive pilgrim whore it lay. 
Mote is the bell that nmg at peep of dawn, 
Qoickeaing toy truant-feet across the lawn ; 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air, 
When the Blow dial gave a pause to care. 
Dp springs, at every step, to claim a tear, 
Some little friendship formed aud cheriehcd here ; 
And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams ! 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blazed 
The Gipsy's &got — there we stood and gazed ; 
Gased on her san-burnt face with silent awe, 
Her tattered mantle, and her hood of straw ; 
Sier moving lips, her caldron brimming o'er ; 
The drowsy brood that on her book she bore. 
Imps, in the bam with mousing owlet bred, 
From rifled roost at nightly revel fed ; 
Whose dark eyes flashed thro' locks of blackest 

When in the breeze the distant watch- dog 

bayed; — 
And Lerooa fled the Sibyl's muttered call, 
Whoee elfla prowess scaled the orchard-wall. 
As o*er my pahn the silver piece she drew. 
And traced the lino of life with searching view, 
Mtnr throbbed my fluttering pulse with hopes and 
~^ fears, 

Q the ooloor of my fiitare years ! 
I Uten, what honest triumph flushed my 

fttmll] once known — To bless is to be blest ! 
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We led the bending beggar on his way, 
(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-grey) 
Soothed the keen pangs his aged spirit felt. 
And on his tale with mute attention dwelt. 
As in his scrip we dropt our little store, 

'DknA. sighed to think that little was no more, 
He breathed his prayer, '* Long may such good- 
ness live ! " 
*Twas all he gave, 'twas all he had to give. 

fAngels, when Mercy's mandate winged their flight, 
Had stopt to dwell with pleasure on the sight.j 

Bat hark ! thro' those old firs, with snllen swell, 
The church-dock strikes I ye tender scenes, &ie- 

weUI 
It calls me hence, beneath their shade, to trace 
The few fond lines that Time may soon efface. 

On yon grey stone, that fronts the chancel-door, 
Worn smooth by busy feet now seen no more. 
Each eve we shot the marble thro* the ring. 
When the heart danced, and life was in its spring, 
Alas ! unconscious of the kindred earth. 
That faintly echoed to the voice of mirth. 

The glow-worm loves her emerald-light to 
shed 
Where now the sexton rests his hoary head. 
Oft, as he turned the greensward with his spade. 
He lectured every youth that round him played ; 
And, calmly pointing where our fathers Sky,* 
Boused us to rival each, the hero of his day. 

Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush ! while here 
alone 
I search the records of each mouldering stone. 
Guides of my life ! Instructors of my youth I 
Who first unveiled the hallowed form of Truth ! 

1 [In the churchyard of Old Swinford, near Stourbridge, where are 
tombs of the Poet's forefathers. — Ed.] 
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WhoBs arBtj word enlightened and endeared ; 
In age beloved, in poverty revered ; 
In Friendship's eilent register ye live. 
Nor aek the vain memonEil Art can give. 

Bnt when the BonB of peace, of pleasure Bleep, 
When ou!y Sorrow wakes, aJid waieH to weep. 
What spellB entrance mj visionary mind 
With Eighs HO sweet, with tronsporte so refined ? 

Ethereal Power I who at the noon of night 
Becall'Bt the far-fled spirit of delight ; 

'^Fram whom that nmsing, melancholy mood 
Whibh oharme the wise, and elevates the good ; 
Blest Memory, hail ! grant the gratcfa! Mnse, 
Her pencil dipt in Nature's living hues. 
To pass the clonda that round thy empire roil, 
And trace its airy precincts in the soul. 

Lolled in the coantlesa chambers of Che brain, 
Our thoughts are liitked by many n hidden chain. 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise I 
Each stamps its image ae the other flies. 
Each, as the varioas avenues of sense 
Delight or sorrow to tho soul dispense, 
Brightens or fades ; yet all, with magic art, 
Control the latent fibres of the heart. 
As stadiouB Prospero's mysterions spell 
Drew,gier£ subject-spirit to his cell; 
£acj), at thy call, advances or retiroa, 
As judgment dictat«H_ or the scene inspires. 
Each thrills the seat of sense, that sacred source 
Whence the fine nerves direct their mazy course, 
And thro' the firame invisibly convey 
Tho iohtle, quick vibrations as they play j 

'Slau'a littto uuiverae at once o'ercast, 
At once illnniitied when the cloud Is past. 

Snrvoy the globe, each mdor realm explore; 
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From Eeason's faiiitest ray to Newton soar. 
What different spheres to human bliss assigned! 
What slow gradations in the scale of mind ! 
Yet mark in each these mystic wonders wrought; 
Oh mark the sleepless energies of thought ! 

The adventurous boy, that asks his* little share, 
And hies from home with many a gossip's prayer, 
Turns on the neighbouring hill, once more to see 
The dear abode of peace and privacy ; 
And as he turns, the thatch among the trees. 
The smoke's blue wreaths ascending with the 

breeze, 
The village-common spotted white with sheep, 
The church-yard yews round which his fathers 

sleep ; 
All rouse Eeflection's sadl^^leasing train. 
And ofb he looks and weeps, and looks again. 
' So, when the mild Tupia dared explore 
Arts yet untaught, and worlds unknown before, 
^ And, with the sons of Science, woo'd the gale 

That, rising, swelled their strange expanse of 

sail; 
So, when he breathed his firm yet fond adieu. 
Borne from his leafy hut, his carved canoe^j 
1 c And all his soul best loved-j— such tears he shed, 
While each soft scene of summer-beauty fled. 
Long o'er the wave a wistful look he cast. 
Long watched the streaming signal from the 

mast; 
Till twilight's dewy tints deceived his eye. 
And fairy-forests fringed the evening-sky. 

So Scotia's Queen, as slowly dawned the day, 
Bose on her couch and gazed her soul away. 
Her eyes had blessed the beacon's glimmering 

height. 
That faintly tipt the feathery surge with light ; 
But now the mom with orient hues pourtrayed 
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Each castled cliff and brown monastic shade : 
All touched the talisman's resistless spring, 
And lo, what busy tribes were instant on the 
wingl 

Thu B kindred objects kindred thoughts ii^ ppire. 4* 

OAb stunmer-clonds flash forth electric fire. 
And hence this spot gives back the joys of youth. 
Warm as the life, and with the mirror's truth. 
Hence home-felt pleasure prompts the Patriot's 

sigh ; 
This makes him wish to live, and dare to die. 
For this young Foscari, whose hapless fate 
Yenice should blush to hear the Muse relate. 
When exile wore his blooming years away. 
To sorrow's long soliloquies a prey, 
When reason, justice, vainly urged his cause, 
For this he roused her sanguinary laws ; 
Glad to return, tho' Hope could grant no more. 
And chains and torture hailed him to the shore. 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart ; 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 
Atrial forms in Tempo's classic vale 
Glance thro' the gloom and whisper in the gale ; 
In' wild Vaucluse with love and Laura dwell. 
And watch and weep in Eloi'sa's cell. 
'Twas ever thus. jYoung Ammon, when he sought 
Where Hium stood and where Pelides fought. 
Sate at the helm himself. No meaner hand ^ '^ 

Steered thro* the waves ; and, when he struck 

the land, 
Such in his soul the ardour to explore, 
Pelides-like, he leaped the first ashore. 
Twas ever thusj As now at Yirgil's tomb 
We bless the shade and bid the verdure bloom ; 
So Tully paused, amid the wrecks of Time, 
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On the rade stone to trace the tmth sublime ; 
When at his feet, in honoured dust disclosed, 

^^ The immortal Sage of Syracuse reposed. 

'^^ And» as lift Innp in sweet delusion hung, 

Where once a Plato taught, a Pindar sung ; 
Who now but meets him musing, when he roves 
TTiR ruined Tusculan's romantic groves f 
In Bome*s great forum, who but hears him roll 
His moral thunders o'er the subject soul P 

And hence that calm delight the portrait gives: 
We gaze on every feature till it lives ! 
Still the fond lover sees the absent maid ; 
And the lost friend still lingers in his shade ! 
Say why the pensive widow loves to weep. 
When on her knee she rocks her babe to sleep : 
Tremblingly still, she lifts his veil to trace 
The father's features in his infant face. 
The hoary grandsire smiles the hour away, 
Won by the raptures of a game at play ; 
He bends to meet each artless burst of joy, 
Forgets his age, and acts again the boy. 

What tho' the iron school of War erase 
Each milder virtue and each softer grace ; 
What tho' the fiend's torpedo-touch arrest 
Each gentler, finer impulse of the breast ; 
Still shall this active principle preside. 
And wake the tear to Pity's self denied. 

The intrepid Swiss, Tcii) guards a foreign shore, 
Condemned to climb his mountain-cliffs no more. 
If chance he hears the song so sweet, so wild, 
^ His heart would spring to hear it when a child,* 
Melts at the long-lost scenes that round him rise. 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs. 

> [If chance lie hears the song so sweetly wild 

Which on those cliffs his infant honrs begniled.— JEtf. 1839.] 
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Aak not if coorta or campa diesolve the chflrm ; 
Say why Vespaeiaa loved his Sabine farm ; 
Why great NaTarro, when Ftsdco and freedom 

bled, 
Sought the lone limits of a forest-shed. 
When Diocletian's self-corrected mind 
The imperial &aoeH of a world resigned. 
Say why we trace the labours of hia spade 
In calm Galona's philosophio shade. 
Say, when contentious Charleg renonneed a throne 
To rnnse with monks and meditate alone. 
What &am hia sonl the parting tribute drew ? 
"What claimed the aorrowa of a laat adien ? 
The atiU retreats that soothed his tranquil breast 
Ere grandeur dazzled, and its oarea oppressed. 

Undamped by time, the generous Instinct 

Fat ae Angola's sands, as Zembla's snows ; 
Otows in the tiger's den, the serpent's nest, 
On avwy fbrm of varied life imprest. 
The social tribes its choicest influence hail; — 
And wheu the dram beats briakly in the gale, 
Tte war-worn courser chargea at the sound, 
And wi^ young vigour wheels the pasture round, 

Oft baa the aged tenant of the vale 
Leaned on his stafi* to lengthen out the tale ; 
Oft have his lips the grateful tribute breathed. 
From aire to eon with pious zeal bequeathed. 
WhoD o'er the blasted heath the day declined. 
And on the scathed oak warred the winter-wind ; 
YThen not a distant taper's twinkling ray 
Olaamod o'er the forzc to light him ou bis way ; 
When not a aheep-bell soothed his listening ear. 
And the big roin-dropa told the tempest near ; 
B did hia horse the homeward track descry, 
k that shunned his sad, inquiring eye; 
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And win each wavering purpose to relent, 
With warmth so mild, so gently violent, 
That his charmed hand the careless rein resigned, 
And doubts and terrors vanished from his mind. 

Eecall the traveller, whose altered form 
Has borne the bufiTet of the mountain-storm ; 
And who will first his fond impatience meet P 
His faithful dog's already at his feet ! 
Yes, tho' the porter spurn him from the door, 
Tho' all, that knew him, know his face no more. 
His faithful dog shall tell his joy to each. 
With that mute eloquence which passes speech. — 
And see, the master but returns to die ! 
Yet who shall bid tlie watchful servant fly ? 
The blasts of heaven, the drenching dews of earth, 
The wanton insults of unfeeling mirth. 
These, when to guard Misfortune's sacred grave, 
Will firm Fidelity exult to brave. 

Led by what chart, transports the timid dove 
The wreaths of conquest, or the vows of love ? 
Say, thro' the clouds what compass points her 

fiight? 
Monarchs have gazed, and nations blessed the 

sight. 
File rocks on rocks, bid woods and mountainB 

rise. 
Eclipse her native shades, her native skies : — 
Tis vain ! thro' Ether's pathless wilds she goes. 
And lights at last where all her cares repose. 
Sweet bird ! thy truth shall Harlem's walls at- 
test. 
And unborn ages consecrate thy nest. 
When, with the silent energy of grief, 
With looks that asked, yet dared not hope relief. 
Want with her babes round generous Yalour clung. 
To wring the slow surrender from his tongue. 
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*TwaB thine to animate her closing eye ; 
Alas ! 'twas thine perchance the first to die, 
Crashed by her meagre hand when welcomed 
from the sky. 

Hark ! the bee winds her small bnt mellow 
horn. 
Blithe to salnte the snnny smile of mom. 
O'er thymy downs she bends her busy course, 
And many a stream allures her to its source. 
*Tis noon, 'tis night. That eye so finely wrought, 
B^ond the search of sense, the soar of thought, 
Kow vainly asks the scenes she lefb behind ; 
Its orb so full, its vision so confined ! 
Who guides the patient pilgrim to her ceU P 
Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell ? 
With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 
Of summer-scents, that charmed her as she flew ? 
Hail, Memory, hail! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of Being's glorious chain. 
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THE PLEASUEES OF MEMORY. 

Part II. 

Delle cose custode e dispensiera. 

Ta880. 

ANALYSIS OF THE SECOND PART. 

Tbb Memory has hitherto acted only in sabservienoe to the i 
and so for man is not eminently distinguished from other animals t 
but, with respect to man, she has a higher province ; and is oftn 
bnoly employed, when ezdted by no esEtemal caase whatever, ttt 
preserves, for his nse, the treasures of art and science, histoiy and 
philosophy. She colours all the prospects of life ; for we can ooj^ 
anticipate the ftiture, by concluding what is possible from vriiat ■ 
past. On her agency depends every effusion of the Fancy, who wifli 
the boldest effort can onlv compound or tranfinpose, an^tnent or 
diminish the materials whicn she has collected ana still letaias. 

When the first emotions of deq>air have sabsided and satronrhas 
softened into melancholy, she amuses with a retrospect of imioeent 
pleasures, and in^ires uiat noble confidence which results from thj 
consciousness of having acted well. When sleep has suspended tiis 
organs of sense from their ofilce, she not only supplies the mindwift 
images, but assists in their combination. And even iiymadneas ita^ 
when the soul is resigned over to the tyrazmy of a distempered imagk 
nation, she revives past perceptions, and awiJcens that train of 
thought which was formerly most &miliar. 

Nor are we pleased onl^ with a review of the Imghter passages of 
life. Events, the most distressing in their immediate conse<iueiMMb 
are often cherished in remembrance with a degree of enthnsiaam. 

But the world and its occupations give a mechanical impulse to the 
passions, which is not very mvourable to the indulgence of this ioA- 
lag. It is in a calm and well-regulated mind that the Memoxy is 
most perfect ; and solitude is her best sphere of action. With 4^^ 
sentiment is introduced a Tale illustrative of her influence in BoUtem, 
sickness, and sorrow. And the subject having now been oonaidend^ 
so for as it relates to man and the animal world, the Poem conelodas 
with a conjecture that superior beings are blessed with a nobler 
exercise of this faculty. 

IWEET Memory, wafted by thy gentle 

SjOft up the stream of Time I torn my 
sail, 

To view the fairy-haunts of long-lost honrs» 
Bledt with far greener shades, far fresher flowen. 
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^es and climes remote to Thee impart 

ait charms in Genius and refines in Art ; 

B, in whose hands the keys of Science dwell, 

pensive portress of her holy cell ; 

)se constant vigils chase the chilling damp 

vion steals upon her vestal-lamp. 

hey in their glorious course the guides of 

Youth, 
>se language breathed the eloquence of Truth ; 
)8e life, beyond preceptive wisdom, taught 
great in conduct, and the pure in thought ; 
ie still exist, by Thee to Fame consigned, 
I speak and act, the models of mankind. 
rom Thee gay Hope her airy colouring draws ; 
i Fancy's flights are subject to thy laws. 
n Thee that bosom-spring of rapture flows, 
ch only Virtue, tranquil Virtue, knows. 
rhen Joy's bright sun has shed his evening- 
ray, 
L Hope's delusive meteors cease to play ; 
m clouds on clouds the smiling prospect close, 
[ thro' the gloom thy star serenely glows : 
i yon fair orb, she gilds the brow of night 
h the mild magic of reflected light. 
he beauteous maid, who bids the world adieu, 
y{ that world will snatch a fond review ; 
it the shrine neglect her beads, to trace j 
e social scene, some dear, familiar face : 
ere, with iron tongue, the vesper-bell 
its thro' the cypress-walk, the convent-cell, 
will her warm and wayward heart revive, 
3ve and joy still tremblingly alive ; 
whispered vow, the chaste caress prolong, 
ve the light dance and swell the choral song ; 
1 rapt ear drink the enchanting serenade, 
, as it melts along the moonlight-glade^ 
ach soft note return as soft a sigh, 
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And bless the youth that bids her sltunbers flj. 

But not till Time has calmed the ruffled bi^kst> 
Are these fond dreams of happiness confest. 
Not till the rushing winds forget to rave. 
Is Heaven's sweet smile reflected on the wave. 

From Guinea's coast pursue the lessening sail, 
And catch the sounds that sadden every gale. 
Tell, if thou canst, the sum of sorrows tiiere ; 1 
Mark the fixed gaze, the wild and frenzied glare, > 
The racks of thought, and freezings of despair ! J 
But pause not then — beyond the western wave, 
Go, see the captive bartered as a slave ! 
Crushed till his high, heroic spirit bleeds, 
And from his nerveless frame indignantly recedes. 

Yet here, even here, with pleasures long re- 
signed, 
Lo ! Memory bursts the twilight of the mind. 
Her dear delusions soothe his sinking soul. 
When the rude scourge a ssumes its base control ; 
And o'er Futurity's blank page diflase 
The full reflection of her vivid hues. 
'Tis but to die, and then, to weep no more. 
Then will he wake on Congo's distant shore ; 
Beneath his plantain's ancient shade renew 
The simple transports that with freedom flew ; 
Catch the cool breeze that musky Evening blows, 
And quafl* the palm's rich nectar as it glows ; 
The oral tale of elder time rehearse. 
And chant the rude, traditionary verse 
With those, the loved companions of his youth. 
When life was luxury, and friendship truth. 

Ah, why should Virtue fear the frowns of Fate? 
Hers what no wealth can buy, no power create ! 
A little world of clear and cloudless day, 
Nor wrecked by storms, nor mouldered by decay ; 
A world, with Memory's ceaseless sunshine blest, 
The home of Happiness, an honest breast. 
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But moBt we mark the wonders of her reign. 
When Sleep has locked the senses in her chain. 
When sober Judgment has his throne resigned, 
She smiles away the chaos of the mind; 
And, as warm Fancy's bright Elysium glows, 
IVom Her each image springs, each colour flows. 
She is the sacred guest I the immortal friend ! 
Ofb seen o'er sleeping Innocence to bend, 
In that dead hour of night to Silence given, 
Whispering seraphic visions of her heaven. 

When the blithe son of Savoy, journeying 
round 
With humble wares and pipe of merry sound, 
From his green vale and sheltered cabin hies, 
And scales the Alps to visit foreign skies ; 
Tho' far below the forked lightnings play, 
And at his feet the thunder dies away. 
Oft, in the saddle rudely rocked to sleep. 
While his mule browses on the dizzy steep. 
With Memory's aid, he sits at home, and sees 
His children sport beneath their native trees. 
And bends to hear their cherub-voices call, 
O'er the loud fury of the torrent's fall. 

But can her smile with gloomy Madness dwell ? 
Say, can she cha84 the horrors of his cell ? 
Each fiery flight on Frenzy's wing restrain. 
And mould the coinage of the fevered brain ? 

Pass but that grate, which scarce a gleam sup- 
plies, 
There in the dust the wreck of Genius lies ! 
He, whose arresting hand divinely wrought 
Each bold conception in the sphere of thought ; 
tAnd round, in colours of the rainbow, threw 
Forms ever fair, creations ever new ! 
But, as he fondly snatched the wreath of Fame, 
The spectre Poverty unnerved his frame. 
Cold was her grasp, a withering scowl she wore ; 
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And Hope's soft energies were felt no more. 
Yet still how sweet the soothings of his art ! 
From the rude wall what bright ideas start! 
Even now he claims the amaranthine wreath, 
With scenes that glow, with images that breathe! 
And whence these scenes, these images, declare, 
Whence but from Her who triumphs o'er despwpf 

Awake, arise ! with grateful fervour fraught, 
Go, spring the mine of elevating thought. 
He, who, thro' Nature's various walk, surveys 
The good and fair her faultless line pourtrays ; 
Whose mind, profaned by no unhallowed guest, 
Culls from the crowd the purest and the best; 
May range, at will, bright Fancy's golden clime, 
Or, musing, mount where Science sits sublime, 
Or wake the Spirit of departed Time. 
Who acts thus wisely, mark the moral Muse, 
A blooming Eden in his life reviews ! 
QSo rich the culture, tho' so small the space, 
Its scanty limits he forgets to trace. 
But the fond fool, when evening shades the sky, 
Turns but to start, and gazes but to sigh ! 
The weary waste, that lengthened as he ran, 
Fades to a blank, and dwindles to a span 1 

Ah ! who can tell the triumphs of the mind, 
By truth illumined and by taste refined ? 
When age has quenched the ©ye and closed the 

ear, 
Still nerved for action in her native sphere, 
Oft will she rise — ^with searching glance j^orsne 
Some long-loved image vanished from her view ; 
Dart thro' the deep recesses of the Past, 
O'er dusky forms in chains of slumber cast ; 
With giant-grasp fling back the folds of night, 
And snatch the faithless fugitive to light. 
So thro' the grove the impatient mother flies. 
Each sunless glade, each secret pathway tries ; 
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Till the thin leaves the truant boy disclose, ^* 

Long on the wood-moss stretched in sweet repose. 

Nor yet to pleasing objects are confined 
TThe silent feasts of the reflecting mind. 
Danger and death a dread delight inspire ; 
And the bald veteran glows with wonted fire, 
When, richly bronzed by many a summer-sun, 
He counts his scars, and tells what deeds were 
done. 
Go, with old Thames, view Chelsea's glorious 
pile, 
And ask the shattered hero, whence his smile? 
Gro, view the splendid domes of Greenwich — Go, 
And own what raptures from Reflection flow. 

Hail, noblest structures imaged in the wave ! 
A nation's grateful tribute to the brave. 
Hail, blest retreats from war and shipwreck, hail ! 
That oft arrest the wondering stranger's sail. 
Long have ye heard the narratives of age. 
The battle's havoc and the tempest's rage ; 
Long have ye known Reflection's genial ray 
Gild the calm close of Valour's various day. 

Time's sombious touches soon correct the piece, 
Mellow each tint, and bid each discord cease : 
A softer tone of light pervades the whole, 
And steals a pensive languor o'er the soul. a r' 

Hast thou thro' Eden's wild-wood vales pur- 
sued 
Each mountain-scene, majestically rude ; 
To note the sweet simplicity of life, 
Ear firom the din of Folly's idle strife ; 
;Nor there awhile, with lifted eye, revered 
That modest stone which pious Pembroke reared ; 
Which still records, beyond the pencil's power, 
The silent sorrows of a parting hour ; 
Still to the musing pilgrim points the place 
Her sainted spirit most delights to trace ? 
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Thus, with the manly glow of honest pride, 
0*er his dead son the gallant Ormond sighed. 
Thus, thro' the gloom of Shenstone's fairy grove, 
Maria's urn still breathes the voice of love. 

As the stern grandeur of a Gothic tower 
./-v^ K0^ Awes u s less deeply in its morning-hour, 
Pv^^ Xbap when the shades of Time serenely fall 

On every broken arch and ivied wall ; 
The tender images we love to trace, 
Steal from each year a melancholy grace ! 
And as the sparks of social love expand. 
As the heart opens in a foreign land ; 
And, with a brother's warmth, a brother's smile. 
The stranger greets each native of his isle ; 
So scenes of life, when present and confest, 
Stamp but their bolder features on the breast ; 
Yet not an image, when remotely viewed. 
However trivial, and however rude, 
But wins the heart, and wakes the social sigh, 
With every claim of close affinity ! 

But these pure joys the world can never know ; 
In gentler climes their silver currents flow. 
Ofb at the silent, shadowy close of day, 
When the hushed grove has sung its parting lay ; 
^ When pensive Twilight, in her dusky car, 

^ v^ ^ ;, 1 ... V ConiQs.slQwljUlIi to meet the evening-star ; 

Above, below, aerial murmurs swell, 
From hanging wood, brown heath, and bushy dell ! 
A thousand nameless rills, that shun the light, 
Stealing soft music on the ear of night. 
So oft the finer movements of the soul. 
That shun the sphere of Pleasure's gay control,- 
In the still shades of calm Seclusion rise, 
And breathe their sweet, seraphic harmonies ! 

Once, and /iomestic annals tell the time, 
(Preserved in Cumbria's rude, romantic clime) 
When Nature smiled, and o'er the landscape threw 
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Ser richest fragrance, and her brightest hue, 
^ blithe and blooming Forester explored 
rhose loftie r scenes Salvator's soul adored ; 
rhe rocky pass half-hung with shaggy wood, 
And the cleft oak flung boldly o'er the flood ; 
Ror shunned the track, unknown to human tread, 
That downward to the night of caverns led ; 
Some ancient cataract's deserted bed^ 

High on exulting wing the heath-cock rose, 
And blew his shrill blast o'er perennial snows ; 
Er e the rapt youth, recoiling from the roar, ^Va^ 

Gazed on the tumbling tide of dread Lodore ; • 
And thro' the rifted clifis, that scaled the sky, 
Derwent's clear mirror charmed his dazzled eye. 
Each osier isle, inverted on the wave, 
Thro' mom's grey mist its melting colours gave : 
Andy o'er the cygnet's haunt, the mantling grove 
Its emerald arch with wild luxuriance wove. 

Light as the breeze that brushed the orient dew. 
From rock to rock the young Adventurer flew ; 
And day's last sunshine slept along the shore, 
When lo, ajaJili the smile of welcome wore. 
Imbowering shrubs with verdure veiled the sky. 
And on the musk-rose shed a deeper dye ; 
Save when a bright and momentary gleam 
Glanced from the white foam of some sheltered 
stream. 

O'er the still lake the bell of evening tolled. 
And on the moor the shepherd penned his fold ; 
And on the green hill's side the meteor played ; 
When, hark ! a voice sung sweetly thro' the shade. 
It ceased — ^yet still in Florio's fancy sung. 
Still on each note his captive spirit hung ; 
TiM o'er the mead a cool, sequestered grot 
From its rich roof a sparry lustre shot. 
A crystal water crossed the pebbled floor, 
And on the front these simple lines it bore. 
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Heoce away, nor dare intrade ! 
In this secret, shadowy cell 
Musing Memory loves to dwell, 
With her sister Solitude. 
Far from the busy world she flies, 
To taste that peace the world denies. 
Entranced she sits ; from youth to age, 
Eeviewing Life's eventful page ; 
And noting, ere they fade away. 
The little lines of yesterday. 
Florio had gained a rude and rocky seat, • 
When lo, the Genius of this still retreat ! 
Fair was her form — but who can hope to trace 
The pensive softness of her angel-face ? 
Can Yirgil's verse, can Raphael's touch impart 
Those finer features of the feeling heart, 
Those tenderer tints that shun the careless eye 
And in the world's contagious climate dieP 

She left the cave, nor marked the stranger there ; 
Her pastoral beauty and her artless air 
Had breathed a soft enchantment o'er his soul ! 
In every nerve he felt her blest control ! 
What pure and white-winged agents of the sky. 
Who rule the springs of sacred sympathy, 
Inform congenial spirits when thiey meet ? 
Sweet is their office, as their natures sweet ! 
Florio, with fearful joy, pursued the maid, 
Till thro' a vista's moonlight-chequered shade, 
Where the bat circled, and the rooks reposed, 
(Their wars suspended, and their councils closed) 
An antique mansion burst in solemn ^ state, 
A rich vine clustering round the Gothic gate. 
Nor paused he there. The master of the scene 
Saw his light step imprint the dewy green ; 
And, slow-advancing, hailed him as his guest, 

1 [Awful.— JSa. 1839.] 
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Won by the honest warmth his looks expressed. 
He wore the rustic manners of a Squire ; 
Age had not quenched one spark of manly fire ; 
But giant Grout had bound him in her chain, 
And his heart panted for the chase in vain. 

Yet here Remembrance, sweetly -soothing 
Power ! 
Winged with delight Confinement's lingering hour. 
The fox's brush stiU emulous to wear, 
He scoured the county in his elbow-chair ; 
And, with view-halloo, roused the dreaming hound 
That rung, by starts, his deep-toned music round. 

Long by the paddock's humble pale confined. 
His aged hunters coursed the viewless wind : 
And each, with glowing energy pourtrayed. 
The far-famed triumphs of the field displayed ; 
Usurped the canvass of the crowded haJI, 
And chased a line of heroes from the walL 
There slept the horn each jocund echo knew, 
And many a smile and many a story drew ! 
^gh o'er the hearth his forest-trophies hung. 
And their fantastic branches wildly flung. 
How would he dwell on the vast antlers there ! 
These dashed the wave, those fanned the moun- 
tain-air. 
All, as they frowned, unwritten records bore 
Of gallant feats and festivals of yore. 

But why the tale prolong ? — His only child. 
His darling Julia, on the stranger smiled. 
Her little arts a fretful sire to please. 
Her gentle gaiety and native ease 
Had won his soul ; and rapturous Fancy shed 
Her golden lights and tints of rosy red. 
But ah ! few days had passed, ere the bright 
vision fled jj 

When Evening tinged the lake's ethereal blue, 
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And her deep shades irregularly threw ; 
Their shifting sail dropt gently from the oove, 
Down by St. Herbert's consecrated grove ; 
Whence erst the chanted h3rmn, the tapered rite 
Amused the fisher's solitary night ; 
And still the mitred window, richly wreathed, 
A sacred calm thro' the brown foliage breathed. 

The wild deer, starting thro* the silent glade, 
With fearful gaze their various course surveyed. 
High hung in air the hoary goat reclined, 
His streaming beard the sport of every wind ; 
And, while the coot her jet-wing loved to lave, 
Bocked on the bosom of the sleepless wave ; 
The eagle rushed from Skiddaw's purple crest, 
A cload still brooding o'er her giant-nest. 

And now the moon had dimmed with dewy ray 
The few fine flushes of departing day. 
O'er the wide water's deep serene she hung, 
And her broad lights on every mountain flung ; 
When lo ! a sudden blast the vessel blew, 
And to the surge consigned the little crew. 
All, all escaped — ^but ere the lover bore 
His faint and faded Julia to the shore. 
Her sense had fled ! — Exhausted by the storm, 
A fatal trance hung o'er her pallid form ; 
Her closing eye a trembling lustre fired; 
'Twas life's last spark — it fluttered and expired ! 

The father strewed his white hairs in the wind, 
Called on his child — ^nor lingered long behind : 
And Florio lived to see the willow wave. 
With many an evening-whisper, o'er their grave. 
Yes, Florio lived — and, still of each possessed. 
The father cherished, and t^ maid caressed ! 
[ For ever would the fond Enthusiast rove. 
With Julia's spirit, thro' the shadowy grove ; 
Graze with delight on every scene she planned. 
Kiss every floweret planted by her hand. 
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Ah ! still he traced her steps along the glade, 
When hazy hues and glimmering lights betrayed 
Half- viewless forms ; still listened as the breeze 
Heaved its deep sobs among the aged trees ; 
And at each pause her melting accents caught, 
In sweet delirium of romantic thought ! 
Dear was the grot that shunned the blaze of day ; 
She gave its spars to shoot a trembling ray. 
The spring, that bubbled from its inmost cell, 
Murmured of Julia's virtues as it fell ; 
And o'er the dripping moss, the fretted stone. 
In Florio's ear breathed language not its own. 
Her charm around the enchantress Memory threw, 
A charm that soothes the mind, and sweetens too !/ 

But is Her magic only felt below? 
Say, thro' what brighter realms she bids it flow ; 
To what pure beings, in a nobler sphere. 
She yields delight but faintly imaged here : 
All that till now their rapt researches knew. 
Not called in slow succession to review ; 
But, as a landscape meets the eye of day. 
At once presented to their glad survey ! 

Each scene of bliss revealed, since chaos fled. 
And dawning light its dazzling glories spread ; 
Each chain of wonders that sublimely glowed. 
Since flrst Creation's choral anthem flowed ; 
Each ready flight, at Mercy's 2JlU divine, v>.^--*^ 

To distant worlds that undiscovered shine ; 
Full on her tablet flings its living rays, 
And all, combined, with blest eflulgence blaze. 

There thy bright train, immortal Friendship, 
soar; 
No more to part, to mingle tears no more ! 
And, as the softening hand of Time endears 
The joys and sorrows of our infant-years, 
So there the soul, released from human strife. 
Smiles at the little cares and ills of life ; 
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Its lights and shades, its sanshine and its 

showers ; 
As at a dream that charmed her vacant hours ! 

Oft may the spirits of the dead descend 
To watch the silent slumbers of a friend ; 
To hover round his evening walk unseen, 
And hold sweet converse on the dusky green ; 
To hail the spot where first their friendship grew, 
And heaven and nature opened to their view ! " 
Oft, when he trims his cheerful hearth, and sees 
A smiling circle emulous to please ; 
There may these gentle guests delight to dwell, 
And bless the scene they loved in life so well ! 

Oh thou ! with whom my heart was wont to 
share 
From Eeason's dawn each pleasure and each 

care;* 
With whom, alas ! I fondly hoped to know 
The humble walks of happiness below ; 
K thy blest nature now unites above 
An angel's pity with a brother's love, 
Still o'er my life preserve thy mild control, 
Correct my views, and elevate my soul ; 
Grant me thy peace and purity of mind. 
Devout yet cheerful, active yet resigned ; 
Grant me, like thee, whose heart knew no dis- 
guise, 
Whose blameless wishes never aimed to rise, 
To meet the changes Time and Chance present. 
With modest dignity and calm content. 
When thy last breath, ere Nature sank to rest. 
Thy meek submission to thy God expressed ; 
When thy last look, ere thought and feeling fled, 
A mingled gleam of hope and triumph shed ; 
What to thy soul its glad assurance gave, 

1 [Written on the death of his brother Thomas, who was about the 
same age as himself, and who died in the year 1788. — Ed.] 
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Its hope in death, its trinmph o*er the grave p 
The sweet Eemembrance of unblemished youth, 
The still inspiring voice of Innocence and Truth ! 

Haily Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And Place and Time are subject to thy sway ! 
Thy pleasures most we feel, when most alone ; 
The only pleasures we can call our own. 
Lighter than air, Hope's summer-visions die, 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober Eeason play, 
Lo, Fancy's fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hourP 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight. 
Pour round her path a stream of Hving Hght ; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest. 
Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest ! 
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NOTES ON THE FIRST PAET. 

Page 5, line 21. 
Ye HouUhold Deities, ^e, 

jHESE were imagined to be the departed souls of 
virtuous men, who, as a reward of their good 
deeds in the present life,, were appointed after 
death to the pleasing office of superintending ths 
concerns of their immediate descendants. Melxoth. 

Page 6, line 11. 
How oft, when purple evening tinged the west, 

Virgil, in one of his Eclogues, describes a romantic at- 
tachment as conceived in such circumstances ; and the de- 
scription is so true to nature, that we must surely be in- 
debted for it to some early recollection. ** You were little 
when I first saw you. You were with your mother gather- 
ing fruit in our orchard, and I was your guide. I was just 
entering my thirteenth year, and just able to reach the 
boughs from the ground." 

So also Zappi, an Italian Poet of the last Century* 
** When I used to measure myself with my goat, and my 
goat was the tallest, even then I loved Glori." 

Page 7, line 10. 

Up springs, at eoery step, to claim a tear, 

1 came to the place of my birth, and cried, '* The friends 
of my Youth, where are they ? " — And an echo answered, 
** Where are they ? '* From an Arabic MS. 

Page 9, line 19. 

Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise I 

When a traveller, who was surveying the ruins of Rome, 
expressed a desire to possess some relic of its ancient 
grandeur, Poussin, who attended him, stooped down, and 
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gatheriDg up a haDdfiil of earth shiniDg with small grains 
of porphyry, " Take this home," said he, ** for your cabinet ; 
and say boldly, Questa e Roma antica." 

Page 10, line 13. 
7%e church-yard yew$ round which hitfaihers tleep. 

Every man, like Gulliver in Lilliput, is fastened to some 
spot of earth, by the thousand small threads which habit 
and association are continually stealing over him. Of these, 
perhaps, one of the strongest is here alluded to. 

When the Canadian Indians were ouce solicited to emi- 
grate, ** What I" they replied, " shall we say to the bones of 
onr iisthers, Arise, and go with ns into a foreign land? " 

Page 10, line 20. 
Soy wften he breathed his Jinn yet fond adieu. 

He wept ; but the effort that he made to conceal his tears 
eoncnrred with them to do him honour: he went to the 
mast-head, &c. — See Cook's First Voyage, book i. chap. 
16. 

Another very affecting instance of local attachment is 
related of his fellow-countryman Potaveri, who came to 
Europe with M. de Bougainville. — See Les Jardins, chant ii. 

Page 10, line 28. 

So Scotia's Queen, ^c. 

Elle 86 leve sur son lict et se met d contempler la France 
encore, et tant qu'elle pent. — ^Bbantome. 

Page 11, line 4. 

Huts kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire. 

To an accidental association may be ascribed some of the 
noblest efforts of human genius. The Historian of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire first conceived his 
design among the ruins of the Capitol ; ' and to the tones of 
a Welsh harp are we indebted for the Bard of Gray. 



% 



> " It was on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing there, 
while the bare-footed fxyars were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jimter, that the idea first started to my mmd "—JUemoirs of my 
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Page 11, line 8. 

Hence home»feU pkamre^ ^c. 

Who can enough admire the affectionate attachment of 
Plutarch, who thus concludes his enumeration of the advan- 
tages of a great city to men of letters ? — '^ As to myself, I 
live in a little town ; and I chuse to live there, lest it should 
become still less." — Vit» Demosth, 

Page 11, ImelO. 
For thu young Ihscari, 8^c, 

He was suspected of murder, and at Venice suspicion was 
good evidence. Neither the interest of the Doge, his father, 
nor the intrepidity of conscious innocence, which he exhi- 
bited in the dungeon and on the rack, could procure his 
acquittal. He was banished to the island of Gandia for life. 

But here his resolution failed him. At such a distance 
from home he could not live ; and, as it was a criminal 
offence to solicit the intercession of any foreign prince, in a 
fit of despair he addressed a letter to the Duke of Milan, 
and intrusted it to a wretch whose perfidy, he knew, would 
occasion his being remanded a prisoner to Venice, 

Page , li ne 18. 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart. 

Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses; 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me and from my friends be such 
frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent and un- 
moved over any ground which has been dignified by wis- 
dom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied, 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain <^ 
Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of lona, — Johnson. 

^Page 11, line 23. 
And watch and weep in ElxAscCs celL 
The Paraclete, founded by Abelard, in Champagne. 
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Page 11, line 24. 

^T\Da» ever Au$, Young Ammon, when he sought. 

Alexander, when he crossed the Hellespont, was in the 
twenty -second year of his age ; and with what feelings must 
tiie Scholar of Aristotle have approached the ground de- 
teiibed by Homer in that Poem which had been his delight 
ftom his childhood, and which records the achievements of 

him from whom he claimed his descent ! 

It was his fancy, if we may believe tradition, to take the 

tiHer from Menoetios, and be himself the steersman during 

the passage. It was his fancy also to be the first to land, 

and to land fdll-armed. — Abbian, i. 11. 

Page 11, line 30. 

As now at Virgil* s tomb. 

Vows and pilgrimages are not peculiar to the religious 
enthusiast. Silius Italicus performed annual ceremonies on 
the mountain of Posilipo ; and it was there that Boccaccio, 
fwm da «» divino e>tro inspirato, resolved to dedicate his life 
to the Moses. 

Page 11, line 32. 

So Ttdly paused y amid the wrecks of Time, 

When Cicero was quastor in Sicily, he discovered the 
tomb of Archimedes by its mathematical inscription. — 
Tvac. Qiuett v. 23. 

Page 12, line U. 

Say why the pensive tcidow loves to we^. 

The influence of the associating principle is finely exem- 
plified in the faithful Penelope, when she sheds tears over 
the bow of Ulysses. — Od. xxi. 55. 

Page 12, line 30. 

If chance he hears the song so sweet, so wild. 

The celebrated Ranz des Vaches; cet air si ch^ri des 
Sniases qu'il fut d^fendu sous peine de mort de la jouer 
dans leurs troupes, parce qu'il faisoit fondre en larmes, 

D 
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deserter ou mourir ceux qui TenteDdoieiit, tant il exdtoit ea 
eux Tardent ddsir de revoir leur pays. — Bousbbau. 

The raaladic de pays is as old as the humui heart 
Juvenal's little cup-bearer 

Suspirat longo iion visam tempore matrem, 
Et casulam, et notos tristis deaiderat hoedos. 

And the Argive in the heat of battle 

— dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. 

Nor is it extinguished by any injuries, however cmel thej 
may be. Ludlow, write as he would over his door at 
Vevey,^ was still anxious to return home ; and how strik- 
ing is the testimony of Oamillns, as it is recorded by Livyl 
" Equidem fatebor vobis," says he in his speech to the 
Roman people, "etsi minus injurise vestrse quam mea 
calamitatis meminisse juvat; quum abessem, quotiescunqoe 
patria in mentem veniret, haec omnia occurrebant, coUes^ 
campique, et Tiberis, et assueta oculis regio, et hoc coelum, 
sub quo natus educatusque essem. Quae vos, Quirites, nnoo 
moveant potius caritate sua, ut maceatis in sede vestra, 
quam postea quum reliqueritis ea, macerent desiderio."— 
V. 54. 

Page 12, line 35. 
Say why Vespasian loved his Sabine farm. 

This emperor constantly passed the summer in a small 
villa near Reate, where he was born, and to which he would 
never add any embellishment ; ne quid scilicet oculorum eon- 
suetudini deperiret. — SuET. in Vit Vesp. cap. ii. 

A similar instance occurs in the life of the venerable 
Pertinax, as related by J. Capitolinus. Posteaquam in 
Liguriam venit, multis agris coemptis, tabernam patemam, 
manente formtt priore, infinitis aedificiis circumdedit. — Hist* 
August. 54. 

And it is said of Cardinal Richelieu, that, when he built 
his magnificent palace on the site of the old family ch&tean 
at Richelieu, he sacriticed its symmetry to preserve the 
room in which he was born. — M^m. de MUe. de MotUpensier, 
i. 27. 

An attachment of this nature is generally the character- 
istic of a benevolent mind ; and a long acquaintance with 
the world cannot always extinguish it. 

1 Omne solam forti patria est, quia Patris. 
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?o a friend," says John, Duke of Buckingham, " I will 

se my weakness : I am oftener missing a pretty gallery 

e old house I polled down, than pleased with a saloon 

h I built in its stead, though a thousand times better in 

spects." — See his Letter to the D. of Sh. 

ds is the language of the heart, and will remind the 

ir of that good-humoured remark in one of Pope's 

rs — " I should hardly care to have an old post pulled 

hat I remembered ever since I was a child.'* 

le author of Telemachus has illustrated this subject, 

equal fancy and feeling, in the story of Alible, Persan. 



Page 13, line 1. 

Why great Navarre, 8fc, 

lat amiable and accomplished monarch, Henry the 
th of France, made an excursion from his camp, during 
long siege of Laon, to dine at a house in the forest of 
nbray ; where he had often been regaled, when a boy, 
firnit, milk, and new cheese ; and in revisiting which 
remised himself great pleasure. — M^m. de Sulii/, 

Page 13, line 3. 

When DiocIetian^s self-corrected mind, 

iocletian retired into his native province, and there 
)ed himself with building, planting, and gardening. 
answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. " If," 
he, ** I could shew him the cabbages which I have 
ted with my own hands at Salona, he would no longer 
t me to return to a throne." 

Page 13, line 7. 

Say, tchen contentious Charles, §*c. 

hen the Emperor Charles the Fifth had executed his 
orable resolution, and had set out fur the monastery of 
e, he stopped a few days at Ghent to indulge that 
er and pleasant melancholy, which arises in the mind 
ery man in the decline of life, on visiting the place of 
birth, and the objects familiar to him in his early 
b. 
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Page 13, line 8* 
To muse wiA monks, jfv. 

Monjes solitarios del glorioso padre Sib 
Sandova. 

In a corner of the Convent-garden ihen ! 
En esta santa casa de S. G[er<5nimo de « 
acabar su vida Carlos Y. Emperador, &c — ^1 

Page 13, line 81« 
Tfien did his horse the homeward ; 

The memory of the horse forms the 
pleasing little romance entitled, " Lai da 
See Fabliaux du XII. Si^U, 

Ariosto likewise introduces it in a 
and nature. When Bayardo meets 

. . . Ya mansueto a la doi 

* • » « 

Ch' in Albracca il servU gii dl 

Ortoub 



Page 14, line 25. 
Sweet bird 1 thy truth shall HarlewCs 

Daring the siege of Harlem, when that 
to the last extremity, and on the point of 
to a base and barbarous enemy, a design- 
relieve It ; and the intelligence was conve] 
by a letter which was tied under the wing 
ThuanuSjIv. 5. 

The same messenger was employed at 
Mutina, as we are informed by the elder PI 
X. 37. 



Page 15, line 4. 

Hark I the bee, 8fc» 

This little animal, from the extreme convexltl 
cannot see many inches before her. 
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•I sting; 

• )iirs, 

with fern and 

.IV field, 

•/ elms revealed, 
vites 
i'ite«, 
! resume 
perfume ; 
.leiidid mart, 
. >t' art ; 

along. 
)ve to dwell 
•rmit-cell ; 
)rchard-green, 
hy glimpses seen ; 
. with careless How, 
■I'cs below, 
■ig tints forgive) 
ilie landscape live, 
distance, ])ass 
• '. panniered ass ; 
1 rude delight, 
" pebble's tli^^lit ; 
cottage-maid, 
the shadowy glade, 
-vale retires, 
. and village P]nrcs ; 
•.ith foliage hung, 
'('.<s nor unsung: 
!•, the various day, 
.lid melt away ! 
"iiigs in (jlrosvenor- 

■ to winter there, 
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Page 20, line 22. 

Turns but to start, and gcaes hut to si^! 

The following stanzas ^ are said to have been written on 
a blank leaf of this Poem. Tbey present so affecting a i^ 
verse of the picture, that I cannot resist the opportmuty tf 
introducing them here. 

Pleasures of Memory ! — oh I supremely blest, 
And justly proud beyond a Poet's praise; 

If the pure confines of thy tranquil breast 
Contain, indeed, the subject of thy lays! 
By me how envied ! — for to me, 
The herald still of misery. 
Memory makes her influence known 
By sighs, and tears, and grief alone : 

I greet her as the fiend, to whom belong 

The vulture's ravening beak, the raven's funeral song' 

She tells of time misspent, of comfort lost, 
Of fair occasions gone for ever by ; 

Of hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely crossed, 
Of many a cause to wish, yet fear to die ; 
For what, except the instinctive fear 
Lest she survive, detains me here, 
When ** all the life of life " is fled ?— 
What, but the deep inherent dread 

Lest she beyond the grave resume her reign, 

And realize the hell that priests and beldams feign? 

Page 21, line 25. 
Hast thou thro' Eden's wild-wood vales pursued. 

On the road-side between Penrith and Appleby there 
stands a small pillar with this inscription : 

" This pillar was erected in the year 1656, by Ann,Coaa- 
tess Dowager of Pembroke, &c., for a memorial of her last 
parting, in this place, with her good and pious mother, 
Margaret, Countess Dowager of Cumberland, on the 2d of 
April, 1616 ; in memory whereof she hath left an annuity of 
4/. to be distributed to the poor of the parish of Brougham, 
every 2d day of April for ever, upon the stone-table placed 
hard by. Laus Deo I" 

The Eden is the principal river of Cumberland, and risea 
in the wildest part of Westmoreland. 

' By Henry F. R. Soame, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Page 22, line 2. 

I^er his dead son the gallant Ormond sighed. 

aid not exchange my dead son," said he, ^ for any 
a in Christendom."— Hume. 
iroe sentiment is inscribed on an am at the I«easowes. 
loanto minus est cam reliquis versari, qaam tui me- 

1" 

Page 26, line 1. 

Down hy St. Herberts consecrated grove, 

mail island covered with trees, among which were for- 
the ruins of a religious house. 

Page 26, line 18. 

When lol a sudden Uast the vissel bleta. 

1 a mountain-lake the agitations are often violent and 
aentary. The winds blow in gusts and eddies ; and the 
er no sooner swells, than it subsides. — See Bourn's Hist. 
fFestmordand, 

Page 27, line 15. 

To what pure beings f m a nobler sphere. 

The several degrees of angels may probably have larger 
iws, and some of them be endowed with capacities able to 
tain together, and constantly set before theii, as in one 
:tnre, all their past knowledge at once. — Locke. 
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AN EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 

1798. 

Villnla, . . . . et panper agelle, 
. Me tibi, et hos una mecnm, quoe semper amari, 
Commendo. 

PREFACE.-^ 

£vERY reader turns with pleasure to those passages of Horace, aad 
Pupe, and Bmlean, which describe how they liv^ and where tb^ 
dwelt ; and which, being interspersed among their satirical writini^ 
derive a secret and irresistible grace from the contrast, and are ad- 
mirable examples of what in painting is termed repose. 

We have admittance to Horace at all hours. We enjoy the coni' 
pany and coaversution at his table; and his suppers, like PIato'% 
" non solum in prffiseotia, sed etiam postero die jucunds smit.** Bn^ 
when we look round as we sit there, we find ourselves in a SaluBe 
farm, and not in a Roman villa. His windows have every charm of 
prospect ; but his furniture might have descended from Cmdnnatia; 
and gems, and pictures, and old marbles, are mentioned by him more 
than once with a seeming indifference. 

His English imitator thought and felt, perhaps, mcMre corredfyoi 
the subject ; and embellished his garden and ^otto with |prest in- 
dustry and success. But to these alone he solicits our notice. On 
the ornaments of his house he is silent ; and he appears to have re- 
served all the minuter touches of his pencil for the bbrary, thechaiiel, 
and the banqueting-room of Timon. " Le savoir de notre si^e," 
says Rousseau, " tend beaucoup plus & d^truire qu'& fedifier. On 
censure d'un ton de maitre ; pour proposer, il en faut prendbre on 
autre." 

It is the design of this Epistle to illustrate the virtue of Tme 
Taste ; and to show how little she requires to secure, not onlf the 
comforts, but even the elegancies of life. True Taste is an excellent 
Economist. She confines her choice to few objects, and delights in 
producing great effects by small means : while Faise Taste is for 
ever sighing after the new and the rare ; and reminds us, in her 
worlts, of the Scholar of Apelles, who, not being able to paint his 
Helen beautiful, determined to make her fine. 

An Invitation — The Approach to a Villa described — Its Situation- 
Its few Apartments — Furnished with Casts frt)m the Antique, 
&c.— The Dining-Room— The Library— A Cold-bath— A Winter- 
walk — A Summer-walk — The Invitation renewed— Conclusion. 

IHEN, with a Eeaumur's skill, thy 
curious mind 
Has classed the insect-tribes of human- 
kind, 
Each with its busy hum, or gilded wing, 
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Its subtle web-work, or its venomed sting ; 
Let me, to claim a few unvalued hours, 
<» Point out the green lane rough with fern and 
flowers ; 
The sheltered gate that opens to my field. 
And the white front thro' mingling elms revealed. 

In vain, alas, a village-friend invites 
To simple comforts and domestic rites, 
When the gay months of Carnival resume 
Their annual round of glitter and perfume ; 
^^ When London hails thee to its splendid mart. 
Its hives of sweets and cabinets of art ; 
And, lo, majestic as thy manly song. 
Flows the fhll tide of human life along. 

Still must my partial pencil love to dwell 
On the home-prospects of my hermit-cell ; 
The mossy pales that skirt the orchard-green, 
Here hid by shrub -wood, there by glimpses seen ; 
And the brown path- way, that, with careless flow, 
Sinks, and is lost among the trees below. 
Still must it trace (the flattering tints forgive) 
Each fleeting charm that bids the landscape live. 
Oft o'er the mead, at pleasing distance, pass 
Browsing the hedge by flts the panniered ass ; 
The idling shepherd-boy, with rude delight, 
Whistling his dog to mark the pebble's flight ; 
And in her kerchief blue the cottage-maid, 
With brimming pitcher from the shadowy glade. 
Far to the south a mountain-vale retires, 
Rich in its groves, and glens, and village spires ; 
Its upland-lawns, and clifi*s with foliage hung, 
Its wizard-stream, nor nameless nor unsung : 
And through the various year, the various day, 
_^,^What scenes of glory burst, and melt away ! 

When April - verdure springs in Grosvenor- 
square. 
And the furred Beauty comes to winter there, 
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She bids old Nature mar the plan no more ; 
Yet still the seasons circle as before. 
Ah, still as soon the young Aurora plays, 
Tho' moons andflambeaux trail their broadest bit 
As soon the sky-lark pours his matin-song, 
Tho* Evening lingers at the Masque so long. 

There let her strike with momentary ray, 
As tapers shine their little lives away ; 
There let her practise from herself to steal, 
And look the happiness she does not feel ; 
The ready smile and bidden blush employ 
At Faro-routs that dazzle to destroy ; 
Fan with affected ease the essenced air, 
And lisp of fashions with unmeaning stare. 
Be thine to meditate an humbler flight. 
When morning fills the fields with rosy lighl 
Be thine to blend, nor thine a vulgar aim. 
Repose with dignity, with Quiet fame.^ 

Here no state-chambers in long line unfol 
Bright with broadmirrors,rough with fretted) 
Yet modest ornament, with use combined. 
Attracts the eye to exercise the mind. 
Small change of scene, small space his hon 

quires. 
Who leads a life of satisfied desires. 

What tho' no marble breathes, no canvass g 
From every point a ray of genius fiows ! 
Be mine to bless the more mechanic skill. 
That stamps, renews, and multiplies at will ; 
And cheaply circulates, thro' distant climes, 
The fairest relics of the purest times. 
Here from the mould to conscious being stai 
Those finer forms, the miracles of art ; 
Here chosen gems, imprest on sulphur, shin 
That slept for ages in a second mine ; 
And here the faithful graver dares to trace 
A Michael's grandeur, and a EaphaeVs grace 
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^ery, Florence, gilds my humble walls ; 
my low roof the Yatican recalls ! 
DD as the morning-dream my pillow flies, 
iking sense what brighter visions rise ! 
rk ! again the coursers of the Sun, 
iido*s call, their round of glory run I 
I the rosy Hours resume their flight, 
Ted and lost in floods of golden light ! 

could thine erring Mend so long forget 
t source of pensive joy and fond regret) 
lere its warmest hues the pencil flings, 
lere the lost restores, the absent brings ; 
till the Few best loved and most revered 
xmnd the board their social smile endeared ? 
»cted shelves shall claim thy studious hours ; 
shall thy ranging mind be fed on flowers ! * 
, while the shaded lamp's mild lustre streams, 
ancient books, or dream inspiring dreams ; 
F^hen a sage's bust arrests thee there, 
, and his features with his thoughts compare. 

most that Art my grateful rapture calls, 
i breathes a soul into the silent walls ; ^ 
I gathers round the Wise of every Tongue, 
L whose words departed nations hung ; 
rompt to charm with many a converse sweet ; 
3 in the world, companions in retreat ! 
' my thatched bath no rich mosaic knows, 
pid spring with unfelt current flows. 
tm of Life ! which, still as we survey, 

motionless, yet ever glides away ! 
ladowy walls record, with Attic art, 
rength and beauty which its waves impart, 
fhetis, bending, with a mother's fears 

apis Matins 
More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma . . . — HoR. 
•« rerd qu&m Tyrannio mihi libros disposuit, meas addita 
oeis sdibos.— Cic. 
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Dips her dear boy, whose pride restrains his tean. 
There Venus, rising, shrinks with sweet surprise, 
As her fair self reflected seems to rise ! 

Far from the j oyless glare, the maddening strifOi 
And all the dull impertinence of life. 
These eyelids open to the rising ray. 
And close, when Nature bids, at close of day. 
Here, at the dawn, the kindling landscape glows ; 
There noon-day levees call from faint repose. 
Here the flushed wave flings back the partang 

light; 

There glimmering lamps anticipate the night. 
When from his classic dreams the student steals,^ 
Amid the buzz of crowds, the whirl of wheels, 
To muse unnoticed — ^while around him press 
The meteor-forms of equipage and dress ; 
Alone, in wonder lost, he seems to stand 
A very stranger in his native land ! 
rAnd (tho' perchance of current coin possest, 
yLnd modem phrase by living lips exprest) 
Like those blest Youths, forgive the fabling page, 
Whose blameless lives deceived a twilight age, 
Spent in sweet slumbers ; till the miner's spade 
Unclosed the cavern, and the morning played. 
Ah, what their strange surprise, their wild delight! 
New arts of life, new manners meet their sight ! 
In a new world they wake, as from the dead ; 
Yet doubt the trance dissolved, the vision fled ! 

come, and, rich in intellectual wealth, 
Blend thought with exercise, with knowledge 

health ; 
Long, in this sheltered scene of lettered talk, 
With sober step repeat the pensive walk ; 



I Ingeninm, sibi qnod vacnas desnmsit Athenas, 
Et studiis annos septem dedit, insennitqne 
Libris et cnris, statn& tacitamiiis exit 
Plerumque . . . — HoB. 
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)r Bcorn, when graver triflings fail to please, 
le cheap amnsements of a mind at ease ; 
3re every care in sweet oblivion cast, 
ttd many an idle hour — not idly passed. 
No tuneful echoes, ambushed at my gate, 
ktch the blest accents of the wise and great, 
un of its various page, no Album breathes 
le sigh that Friendship or the Muse bequeathes, 
at some good Genii o'er my hearth preside, 
ft the fer friend, with secret spell, to guide ; 
nd there I trace, when the grey evening lours, 
silent chronicle of happier hours ! 
When Christmas revels in a world of snow, 
nd bids her berries blush, her carols flow ; 
is spangling shower when Frost the wizard 

flings; 
r, borne in ether blue, on viewless wings, 
'er the white pane his silvery foliage w^ves, 
nd gems with icicles the sheltering eaves ; 
-Thy muffled friend his nectarine- wall pui^sues, 
liat time the sun the yellow crocus woos, 
creened from the arrowy North ; and duly hies 
meet the morning-rumour as it flies ; 
range the murmuring market-place, and view 
he motley groups that faithful Teniers drew.^ 
When Spring bursts forth in blossoms thro' the 

vale, 
nd her wild music triumphs on the gale, 
ft with my book I muse from stile to stile ; « 
ft in my porch the listless noon beguile, 
raming loose numbers, till declining day 
hro' the green trellis shoots a crimson ray ; 
ill the West- wind leads on the twilight hours, 
nd shakes the fragrant bells of closing flowers. \ ^ ^ 

* Fallacem circnm, vespertiniiinque pererro 

Sspe forum. — Hob. 
^ Tantdt, on livre en main, errant dans les pr^ries . . — Builbau. 
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Nor boast, Ohoisy, seat of soft delight, 
The secret charm of thy voluptuous night. 
Vain is the blaze of wealth, the pomp of power ! 
Lo, hero, attendant on the shadowy hour. 
Thy closet-supper, served by hands unseen, 
Sheds, like an evening-star, its ray serene, 
To hail our coming. Not a step profane 
Dares, with rude sound, the cheerful rite restrain; 
And, while the frugal banquet glows revealed, 
Pure and unbought* — the natives of my field; 
While blushing fruits thro' scattered leaves inyite, 
Still clad in bloom, and veiled in azure light;— 
With wine, as rich in years as Horace sings, 
With water, clear as his own fountain flings, 
The shifting side-board plays its humbler part, 
Beyond the triumphs of a Loriot's art. 

Thus, in this calm recess, so richly fraught 
.C >^ V -^^^^ mental light, and luxury of thought, • 

My life steals on ; (0 could it blend with thine !) 
Careless my course, yet not without design. 
So thro' the vales of Loire the bee-hives glide, 
The light raft dropping with the silent tide ; 
So, till the laughing scenes are lost in night, 
The busy people wing their various flight. 
Culling unnumbered sweets from nameless 

flowers. 
That scent the vineyard in its purple hours. 

Eise, ere the watch-relieving clarions play, 
Caught thro' St. James's groves at blush of day ; 
Ere its full voice the choral anthem flings 
Thro' trophied tombs of heroes and of kings. 
Haste to the tranquil shade of learned ease,^ 
Tho' skilled alike to dazzle and to please ; 
Tho' each gay scene be searched with anxious eye, 
Nor thy shut door be passed without a sigh. 

^ Dapes inemtas, . . — Hob. 

'^ Iimocuas amo delicias doctamqne qnietem. 
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vhen this roof shall know thy friend no 
more, 

formed like thee, should once, like thee, 
explore ; 

) the lares of his loved retreat, 
is lone walks imprint with pilgrim-feet ; 
)e it said, (as, vain of better days, 
gray domestic prompts the partial praise,) 
aown he lived, nnenvied, not unblest ; 
I his guide, and Happiness his guest, 
clear mirror of his moral page 
ice the manners of a purer age. 
al, with thirst of genuine glory fraught, 
Hi the false lustre of licentious thought. 
I fair asylum from the world he knew, 
losen seat, that charms with various view ! 
wasts of more (believe the serious strain) 
for a home, and sighs, alas ! in vain, 
each he roves, the tenant of a day, 
ifith the swallow, wings the year away ! " 



^^==^'M^M€^^^ 
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NOTES. 



Page 41, line 22. 

Oft o'er the mead, at pleasing distance, pan. 

i,OSMO of Medicis took most pleasure in his Apen* 
nine villa, because all that he commanded from Hi 
windows was exclusively bis own. How unlike the 
wise Athenian, who, when he had a farm to sell, 
directed the crier to proclaim, as its best recommendation, 
that it had a good neighbourhood ! — Pbit. in Vit, Tftemut 




Page 41, line 32. 

And through the various year, the various dag. 

Well situated is the house ** longos quse prospicit agros." 
Distant views contain the greatest variety, both in them- 
selves, and in their accidental variations. 



Page 42, line 23. 
Small change of scene, small space his home requires. 

Many a great man, in passing through the apartments of 
his palace, has made the melancholy reflection of the vene- 
rable Cosmo : *' Questa 5 troppo gran casa a s\ pocafamiglia.** 
— Mach. 1st, Fior, lib. vii. 

*' Parva, sed apta mihi," was Ariosto*s inscription over 
his door in Ferrara; and who can wish to say more? **I 
confess," says Cowley, '* I love littleness almost in all things. 
A little convenient estate, a little cheerful house, a little 
company, and a very little feast." — Essay vi. 

When Socrates was asked why he had built for himself so 
small a house, " Small as it is," he replied, ** I wish I could 
fill it with friends.'* — Phcedrus, iii. 9. 

These indeed are all that a wise man can desire to assem- 
ble; *' for a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gal- 
lery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there 
is no love." 
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Page 42, line 26. 
From every point a ray </ genhiB flows t 

' these means, when all nature wears a lowering connte- 
e, I withdraw myself into the visionary worlds of art ; 
re I meet with shining landscapes, gilded triumphs, beau- 
&ce8,and all those other objects that fill the mind with 
ideas. — Addison. 

t is remarkable that Antony, in his adversity, passed 

le time in a small bat splendid retreat, which he called 

. Timoniam, and from which might originate the idea of 

5 Parisian Boudoir, that favourite apartment, ou Von se 

tktpour Stre sen/, mats ou Von tie boude poinL — Stsabo, 1. 

fit Plut. in Vit Anton, 

Page 43, line 6. 

At Guide's call, ^. 

Alluding to his celebrated fresco in the Bospigliosi Palace 
It Borne. 

Page 43, line 13. 
And still the Few best loved and most revered. 

The dining-room is dedicated to Conviviality ; or, as Cicero 
somewhere expresses it, '^ Communitati vitse atque vict^.*' 
There we wish most for the society of our friends ; and, per- 
haps, in their absence, most require their portraits. 

The moral advantages of this furniture may be illustrated 
bj the story of an Athenian courtezan, who, in the midst of 
a riotous banquet with her lovers, accidentally cast her eye 
on the portrait of a philosopher, that hung opposite to her 
seat ; the happy character of wisdom and virtue struck her 
with so lively an image of her own unworthiness, that she 
instantly left the room ; and, retiring home, became ever 
afterwards an example of temperance, as she bad been before 
of debaachery. 

Page 43, line 14. 
Rise round the board, 

" A long table and a square table," says Bacon, " seem 
things of form, but are things of substance ; for at a long 
table a few at the upper end, in effect, sway all the business.'' 
Perhaps Arthur was right, when he instituted the order of 
tiie nmnd table. In the town -house of Aix-la-Chapelle is 

S 
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■till to be seen the round table, which' may almost HtenQfj 
be said to have given peace to Europe in 1748. Nor is it j 
•nly at a congress of Plenipotentiaries that place gives pn* ' 
cedence* 

Page 43, line 18. 
Read ancient books, or dream inspiring reams. 

Before I begin to write, says Bossuet, I always read i 
little of Homer; for I love to light my lamp at the sod. 

The reader will here remember that passage of EonOt 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno, &c, which was inscribed bjr 
Lord Chesterfield on the frieze of his library. 

Page 43, line 19. 
Andf when a sage's bust arrests thee there, 

Siquidem non solum ex auro argentove, aut certe ex wm 
in bibllothecis dicantur illi, quorum immortales animffiiniiB' 
dem locis ibi loquuntur: quinimo etiam quss non sunt, fin* 
fruntur, pariuntque desideria non traditi vultus, sicat in 
Homero evenit. Quo majus (ut equidem arbitror) nallam 
est felicitatis specimen, quam semper omnes scire capere* 
qualis fuerit aliquis. — Plin. Nat Hist, 

Cicero, in the dialogue entitled Brutu£>, represents Bmtiii 
and Atticus as sitting down with him in his garden at Boons 
by the statue of Plato ; and with what delight does he spesk^ 
of a little seat under Aristotle in the library of AtdcnsS 
*'' Literis sustentor et reereor; maloque in ilia tua sedecul** 
quam babes sub imagine Aristotelis, sedere,quam in istoraiB 
sella curuli I " — Ep. ad Att. iv. 10. 

Nor should we forget that Dryden drew inspiration froiD 
the "majestic face" of Shakspeare; and that a portrait of 
Newton was the only ornament of the closet of Buffon.— .H^ 
to Kneller, Voyage h Montbart, 

In the chamber of a man of genius we 

Write all down ; 
Such and such pictures; — there the window; 
...... the arras, figures. 

Why, such and such. 

Page 43, line 23. 

Which gathers round the Wise of every Tongue, 

Quis tantis non gaudeat et glorietur hospitibus, exclaims 
Petrarch. — Spectare, etsi nihil aliud, cert^ |uvat. — Homerm 
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md me mntiis, imb verb ego apad ilium surdus sum. Gaa- 
90 tamen ve\ aspecta solo, et 8»pe ilium amplezus ac sua- 
inns dico : O magne vir, &c. — EpUt Var. lib. 20. 



Page 44, line 3. 
Am her f cur self reflected seems to Hut 

After line 4, in a former edition. 

But hence away ! yon rocky cave beware I 

A sullen captive broods in silence there I 

There, tho' the dog-star flame, condemned to dwell 

In the dark centre of its inmost cell, • 

Wild Winter ministers his dread controul 

To cool and crystallize the nectared bowl. 

His faded form an awful grace retains ; 

Stem tho' subdued, majestic tho' in chains ! 

Page 44, line 6. 

These eytMds open to the rising ray. 
• 

Tour bed-chamber, and also your library, says Yitruvins, 
ihoald have an eastern aspect ; usus enim matutiuum postu- 
J*t lomen. Not so the picture-gallery : which requires a 
f^ light, uti colores in ope, propter constantiam luminis, 
unniQtata permaneant qualitate. This disposition accords 
^th his plan of a Grecian house. 

Page 44, line 20. 
Like those blest Youths. 
Seethe Legend of the Seven Sleepers.— Gibbon, c. 33. 

Page 44, line 29. 

with knowledge health, 

Milton ** was up and stirring, ere the 5;ound of any bell 
avtked men to labour or to devotion ; " and it is related of 
two Students in a suburb of Paris, who were opposite neigh- 
bours, and were called the morning-star and the evening- 
star — the former appearing just as the latter withdrew — that 
the morning-star continued to shine on^ when the evening- 
itar was gene out for ever. 
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Page 45, line 6. 

Catch the blest accenti of the wise and great. 

Mr. Pope delights in enumerating his illustrious 
Nor is this an exclusive privilege of the Poet. The 
Palace at Florence exhibits a long and imposing cal 
^' Semper hi parietes columnsque eruditis vocibus r 
runt." 



Page 46, line 6. 

Sheds, like an evening-star, its ray serene. 

At a Koman supper statues were sometimes empU 
hold the lamps. 

— aurea sunt juvenum simulacra per SBdes, 
Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextri 

LUCB, 
A fashion as old as Homer! — Odyss. vii. 100. 

On the proper degree and distribution of light v 
consult a great master of effect. II lume grande, ed 
non troppo potente, sark quello, che rendei^ le partic 
corpi molto grate. — TVatt. della Fittura di LiONAB 
Vinci, c. xli. 

Hence every artist requires a broad and high 
Michael Angelo used to work with a candle fixed in ! 
— CoNDivi, Vita di Michelagnoh. — Hence also, in a bi 
scene, the most picturesque of all poets has thrown h 
from the ceiling. — JEn, i. 726. 

And hence the •* starry lamps " of Milton, that 

. . . . from the arched roof 
Pendent by subtle magic, . . . • 

yielded light 

As from a skv. 

Page 46, line 16. 

Bet/ond the triumphs of a LorioVs art. 

At the petits soupers of Choisy were first introduce 
admirable pieces of mechanism, afterwards carried to 
tion by Loriot, the Confidente and the Servaute ; a ta 
a side-board, which descended, and rose again coven 
viands and wines. And thus the most luxurious C 
Europe, after all its boasted refinements, was glad to 
at last, by this singular contrivance, to the quiet and ] 
of humble life. — Vieprivie de Louis XV, ii. 43. 
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Between line 22 and lioe 33 were these lines, sinee omittwl : 

Hail, sweet Society ! in crowds unknown. 

Though the vain world would claim thee for its own. 

^till where thy small and cbeexfol conTerse flows. 

Be mine to enter, ere the circle dose. 

When in retreat Fox lays his thunder by. 

And Wit and Taste their mingled charms supply ; 

When Siddons, bom to melt and freeze the heart. 

Performs at home her more endearing part ; 

When He,* who best interprets to mankind 

The winged messengers from mind to mind. 

Leans on his spade, and, playful as profound. 

His genius sh<Kis its evening-sunshine round. 

Be mine to listen ; pleased yet not elate. 

Ever too modest or too proud to rate 

Myself by my companions, [self-compelled 

To earn the station that in life I held.] 1839.' 

They were written in 1796. 

Page 46, line 21. 

So thro* Ae vales of Loire the bee-hives gEde. 

An allusion to the floating bee-house, which is seen in some 
ptrts of France and Piedmont. 

.^Page 46, line 28. 

Cktu^ thro' St, Jame^i groves at bhuh o/dey. 

After line 4, in the MS. 

Groves that Belinda's star illumines still, 
And ancient Couru and faded splendours fill. 

See the Rape of the Lock, Canto V. 

Page 47, line IS. 
And, toith the swallow, wings the year away ! 

It was the boast of Lucnllus that he changed his climate 
with the birds of passage. 

How often must he have felt the truth here inculcated, 
that the master of many houses has no home ! 

' [When He; meaning Home Tooke, the author of the Diversiocs 
of Parley, or Emaa -rrteawTa, whom the Poet visited at Wimbledon. - 
Ed.] ^ 

* rThese lines were printed in the edition of 1839, bnt were after- 
wajrds erased hy the author. In the copy in the British Museum the 
eorrection, " By my own strength to earn the place I held," has been 
saggested in pencil by the author.] 
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Chi se' tu, che vieni — ? 
Da me stesso non regno. 

Dants. 

PREFACE. 

Thb following Poem (or, to speak more properly, what remainirf 
it^) has here and there a lyrical turn of thougnt and ezpresskm. It 
is sndden in its transitions, and full of historical allusions ; leading 
much to be imagined by the reader. 

The subject is a voyage the most memorable in the annals of mu- 
kind. Columbus was a person of extraordinary virtue and pie^f 
acting, as he conceived, under the sense of a divine impulse ; and lui 
achievement the discovery of a New World, the inhabitants of which 
were shut out from the light of Revelation, and given up, asthejht' 
lieved, to the dominion of malignant spirits. 

Many of the incidents will now be thought extravagant ; yet thef 
were once perhaps received with something more than indiilgei>o>< 
It was an age of miracles ; and who can say that among the veoerabk 
legends in the library of the Escurial, or the more authentic reoaidi 
which fill the great chamber in the Archivo of SfiziUe, and which fo- 
late entirely to the deep tragedy of America, there are no vdnn* 
that mention the mar%'ellous things here described? Indeed thi 
stoiy, as already told throughout Europe, admits of no heightening 
Such was the religious enthusiasm of^ the early writers, that tot 
Author had only to transfuse it into his verse; and. he appears to 
have done little more ; though some of the circumstances, which he 
alludes to as well-known, have long ceased to be so. By nang the 
language of that day, he has called up Columbus ** in his habit as he 
lived ;" and the authorities, such as exist, are carefully given by the 
Translator. 



'P 



INSCRIBED ON THE ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPT. 

NCLASP me, Stranger ; and unfold, 
With trembling carej my leaves of gol4 
Rich in Gothic portraiture — 
If yet, alas, a leaf endure. 

In Rdbida's monastic fane 
I cannot ask, and ask in vain. 

* The original in the Castilian language, according to the Inserip- 
tion that follows, was found among other MSS. in an old reUpoiil 
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The laugnage oF Castile I spoak ; 
Mid many au Arab, muuy a Greek, 
Old in the daja of Charlemain ; 
When minstrel -music wandered round. 
And Scieuco, waking, bleeecd the Bound. 

No earthly thought has here a place. 
The cow! let down on every fece ; 
Tet here, in consecrated dust, 
Here would I sleep, if sleep I muBt. , 

rroni Genoa wheij Coiumbus came, 
(At once her glory and her shame) 
TwaB here he caught the hnly fiamo. 
["Twaa here the geuerone vow he made ; 
ia the altar laid. 

[ere, tempest-worn and desolate,' 
^ot, jonmeying thro' tiie wild, ***■ 

it to Bolicit at the gate 
tanoe for hie child, 
a here, unknowing and unknown, 
S Btood upon the thresbold-stono. 
"But hope was his— a faith sublime. 
That triumphs over place and time ; 
And here, hie mighty lahottr done, 

»lt Mir<*ted lu our Udr rf** lUHJe. ''The Writer dcwribM Sm- 
itr W hallHg nilrdailb CoJumhiis; but his slyli' uud miuuiFr ore 

< M.tiy of OarciB FenuuidEE, tbi! I'^ysii^ui of 

. in.,.bi,i^^Ti(, (ho Prior, Juai) Pern. haf^cDiiig 
' uluibbus; the bor vu bis idd 
,.,..:,„ .. j„: cLe kHmnpIuhmeiit of hli jpeat 
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And his course of glory ran, 
Awhile as more than man he stood, 
So large the debt of gratitude I 

1 ^' I One hallowed mom, methought, I Mt 

As if a soul within me dwelt ! 
But who arose and gave to me 
The sacred trust I keep for thee, 
And in his cell at even-tide 
Knelt before the cross and died — 
Inquire not now. His name no more 
Glimmers on the chancel-floor, 
\-x Near the lights that ever shine 
Before St. Mary's blessed shrine. 

To me one little hour devote, 
And lay thy staff and scrip beside thee ; 
Bead in the temper that he wrote. 
And may his gentle spirit guide thee ! 
My leaves forsake me, one by one ; 
The book-worm thro' and thro' has gone. 
Oh haste — ^unclasp me, and unfold ; 
The tale within was never told ! 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. J,^ 

Thiu is a spirit in the old Spanish Chroniclers of the sixteenth 
century that may be compared to the freshness of water at the 
fenntun-head. Their simplicity, their sensibility to the strange and 
tbewooderfol, their xery weaknesses, sive an infinite value, by giring 
a life and a character to every thing they touch ; and their reugion, 
viiicfa bursts out every where, addresses itself to the imagination in 
^e hiffhest degree. If they err, their errors are not their own. 
ney think and feel after the fashion of the time ; and their narra- 
tives a(e so many moving pictures of the actions, manners, and 
"OT?^t8 of their contemporaries. 

What they had to communicate, might well make them eloquent ; 
^1 inasmuch as relates to Columbus, the Inspiration went no 
wther. No National Poem appeared on the subject ; no Camoens 
TO honour to his Gtenius and his Virtues. Yet the materials, 
|wt have descended to us, are surely not unpoetlcal ; and a desire 
w avail myself of them, to convey in some instances as far as I 
^K in others as far as I dared, their warmth of colouring and 
Mildness of imagery, led me to conceive the idea of a Poem written 
^ long after his death, when the great consequences of the 
"^covery were beginning to unfold themselves, out while the 

^^ of men were stul clinging to the superstitions of their 
'"*n6B, 

The Event here described may be thought too recent for the 
*^hinery; but I found them together.' A belief in the agency 
''ijEril Spirits prevailed over both hemispheres ; and even yet seems 
^ost necessary to enable us to clear up the Darkness, 

And justify the ways of Qod to Men. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

CoLUXBUS, having wandered from kingdom to kingdom, at length 
obtains three ships and sets sail on the Atlantic. The compass 
titers from its ancient direction ; the wind becomes constant and 
Unremitting ; night and day he advances, till he is suddenly stopped 
in his course by a mass of vegetation, extending as far as the eye can 
reach, and assuming the appearance of a country overwhelmed by 
he sea. Alarm and despondence on board. He resigns himself to 
he care of Heaven, and proceeds on his voyage < • 
Meanwhile the deities of America assemble in council ; and one of 
be Zemi, the gods of the islanders, announces his approach. " In 
Bin,** says he, " have we guarded the Atlantic for ages. A mortal 

I Perhaps even a contemporary subject should not be rejected as 
leh, however wild and extravagant it might be, if the manners 
e foreign and the place distant — major e longinquo reverentia. 
I'^oignement des pays, says Racine, repare en quelque sorte la trop 
rande proximity des temps ; car le peuple ne met gu^re de difii^- 
mce entre ce nui est, si j'ose ainsi parler, i mille ans de lui, et ce 
ni en est & mille lieues. 
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has baffled oar power; nor will oar votaries arm agayist him. 
Yours are a sterner race. Hence ; and, while we have reconrse to 
stratagem, do yon array the nations round yonr altars, and prepire 
for an exterminating war." They disperse while he is yet speaking; 
and, in the shape of a Condor, he directs his flight to vie fleet. ta» 
ioumey described. He arrives there. A panic. A mutiny. Colnm- 
ons restores order ; continues on his voyage ; and lands in a New 
World. Ceremonies of the first inten'iew. Bites of hosfntali^. 
The ghost of Cazziva. 

Two months pass away, and an Angel, appearing in a dream lo 
Columbus, thus addresses him : " Return to Europe ; though yonff 
Adversaries, such is the will of Heaven, shall let loose the hnrrir 
cane against you. A little while shall they triumph ; insinnatiiig 
themselves into the hearts of yonr followers, and making tu 
World, which you came to bless, a scene of blood and slaughter. 
Yet is there cause for rejoicinjf. Your work is done. Thejsroa of 
Christ is planted here ; and, m due time, all things shall bis msdi 
perfect!'* 



CANTO I. 

NIGHT COLUMBUS ON THE ATLANTIC THE VAMATIOff 

Ih^""^- V'^'-'"'^- OF THE COMPASS, &C. 

[AY who, when age on age had rolled 
away. 
And still, as sunk the golden Orb of 
day, 

The seaman^ watched him, while he lingered here, 
With many a wish to follow, many a fear. 
And gazed and gazed and wondered where he 

went. 
So bright his path, so glorious his descent, 
Who first adventured — Tn his birth obscure, 
Yet born to build a Fame that should endur^ I 
Who the great secret of the Deep possessed, 

» [Seamen.— Ea. 1839.] 

* In him was falfllled the ancient prophecy, 

venient annis 

Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Yincula rerum laxet, &c. 

Seneca in Medea, v. Sr4. 

Which Tasso has imitated in his Oerusalemme Liberata. 

Tempo verrA, che fian d'ErcoIe i segni 
Favola, vile, &c, c, xv. 30. 

The poem opens on Friday the 14th of September, 1492. 

\ ' • i< ^'' 
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d, issning through the portals of the West, 
fflesB, resolved, with every sail unfurled, 
nted his standard on the Unknown World ? 
ott, by the Paynim bard descried of yore, 
d ere his coming sung on either shore, 
Di could not I exalt — by Heaven designed 
lift the veil that covered half mankind 1 
h ©re 1 die, I would fulfil my vow ; 
uae cannot wound his generous spirit now. 
* m * * * 

« « « « « 

Twas night. The Moon, o'er the wide wave, 

disclosed 
r awfal face ; and Nature's self reposed ; 
len, slowly rising in the azure sky, 
lee white sails shone — ^but to no mortal eye, 
lering a boundless sea. In slumber cast, 
very ship-boy, on the dizzy mast, 
f breathed his orisons I Alone unchanged, 
nly, beneath, the great Commander' ranged, 
dghtful not sad ; and, as the planet grew, 
noble form, wrapt in his mantle blue, 
w^art the deck a deepening shadow threw. 
joe hath it pleased — Thy will be done !" he^ 

said,* 
1 sought his cabin ; and, their garments ) 

spread, 
ind him lay the sleeping as the dead. 



I the original. El Almirante. ** In Spanish America," sa^rs 
Humboldt, "when El Almirante is pronounced withont the 

on of a name, that of Columbus is imderstood ; as, from the 
a Mexican, El March&te signifies Cortes ;" and aa among the 

itines, il Segretario has alwfiys signified Machiavel. 

[thas pleased our Lord to grant me faith and assurance for this 

>rise— He has opened my understanding, and made me most 

I to so." See his Life by his son, Ferd. Columbus, entitled, 

del Ahnirante Don Christoval Colon, c. 4 & 37. 

Will begins thus. " In the name of the most holy Trinity, 

nq»red me with the idea,, and who afterwards made it clear to 

uU by trarersing the Ocean westwardly/' &c. 



geu. 
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When, by his lamp to that mysterious Guide,* 
On whose still counsels all his hopes relied, 
That Oracle to man in mercy given, 
Whose voice is truth, whose wisdom is fiponi 

heaven, 
Who over sands and seas directs the stray, 
And, as with God's own finger, points the way, 
He turned ; but what strange thoughts perplexed 

his soul. 
When, lo, no more attracted to the Pole, 
The Compass, faithless as the circling vane, 
Fluttered and fixed, fluttered and fixed again ! 
At length, as by some unseen Hand imprest, 
It sought with trembling energy — the West !^ 
" Ah no !" he cried, and calmed his anxious brow/ 
" 111, nor the signs of ill, 'tis thine to show ; | 

Thine but to lead me where I wished to go ! " ^J 

Columbus erred not.^ In that awful hour. 
Sent forth to save, and girt with Godlike power i^» 
And glorious as the regent of the sun,"* 
An Angel came ! He spoke, and it was done ! 
He spoke, and, at his call, a mighty Wind,* 
Not like the fitful blast, with fury blind. 
But deep, majestic, in its destined course, 




1 The compass might well be an object of superstition. A 1 
is said to prevail even at this day, thfit it will refuse to 
when there is a dead body on board. 

> Herrera, dec. I. lib, i. c. 9. 

' When these regions were to be illuminated, says Aeosta, - -^ 
divino concilio decretum esset, prospectum etiam dlvinitui est* i** 
tarn longi itineris dux certus hominibus prieberetnr. — De Nixktf^ 
Naoi Orois. 

A romantic circumstance is related of some early navigator in tfl^ 
Histoire Gen. des Voyages, I. i. 2. ** On trouva dans I'lle de Cuer** 
une statue equestre, couverte d'un manteau, mais la t£te tvae, «fl^ 
tenoit de la main gauche la bride du cheval, et qui montroit Tow* 
dent de la main droite. II y avoit sur le bas d'nn roc quelq[ae8 10^ 
tres gravees, qui ne furent point entendues ; mais 11 pamt clairement 
que Ye signe de la main regardoit rAm^rique." 

* Rev. xix. 17. 

^ The more Christian opinion is, that God, with eyes of comptf* 
sion, as it were, looking down from heaven, called forth those vwit 
of mercy, whereby this new world received the hope of salvation,— 
Preambles to the Decades of the Ocean. 
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irung with nnening, unrelenting force, 

'om the bright East. Tides duly ebbed and 

flowed ; 
are rose and set ; and new horizons glowed : 
et still it blew ! As with primeval sway 
tall did its ample spirit, night and day, 
iove on the wat«rs ! — All, resigned to Fate, 
olded their arms and ^^ ; ^ and seemed to wait 
ome sndden change ; and sought, in chill sus- 
pense, 
lew spheres of being, and new modes of sense; 
A men departing, though not doomed to die, 
Jid midway on their passage to eternity. 




OACTTO n. 

THE VOYAGE CONTINUED. 



HAT vast foundations in the Abyss 

are there, 
As of a former world? Is it not 

where 

•Wtic kings their barbarous pomp displayed ; 
Bk into darkness with the realms they swayed, 
ben towers and temples, thro' the closing wave, 
gUmmering ray of ancient splendour gave — 
d we shall rest with them. — Or are we thrown " 
ich gazed on each, and all exclaimed as one,) 
liere things familiar cease and strange begin, 
progress barred to those without, within ? 
loon is the doubt resolved. Arise, behold — 

'o return was deemed impossible, as it blew always from home. 
del Almirantej c. 19. Nos pavi^ — at pater Anchises — Istns. 
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We stop to stir no more • • . nor will the tale W 

told." 
The pilot smote his breast ; the watchman cried 
" Land ! " and his voice in faltering accents dieA^ 
At once the fury of the prow was quelled ; 
And (whence or why from many an age with- 

held)2 A 

Shrieks, not of men, were mingling in the blast; 
And armed shapes of god-like stature passed 1 
Slowly along the evening-sky they went, 
As on the edge of some vast battlement ; 
Helmet and shield, and spear and gonfalon 
Streaming a baleful light that was not of the stm 1 

Long from the stem the great Adventurer gazed 
With awe not fear ; then high his hands heraisei 
•• Thou All-supreme ... in goodness as in power 
Who, from his birth to this eventful hour. 
Hast led thy servant over land and sea,^ 
Confessing Thee in all, and all in Thee, 
Oh still " — He .spoke, and lo, the charm accursfc 
Fled whence it came, and the broad barrier burst 
A vain illusion ! (such as mocks the eyes 
Of fearful men, when mountains round them rii 
From less than nothing) nothing now beheld. 
But scattered sedge — repelling, and repelled I 

And once again that valiant company 
Eight onward came, ploughing the Unknown S^ 
Already borne beyond the range of thought. 
With Light divine, and Truth Immortal frauglx" 



I Historians are not silent on the subject. The saUors, aocordii 
to Herrera, saw the signs of an inundated country (tierras »>* 
gadas) ; and it was the general expectation that they should ^ 
their lives there, as others had done in the frozen sea» *' where ^ 
Amaro suffers no ship to stir backward or forward." — Hist. * 
Almirante, c. 19. 
•A 3 The author seems to have anticipated his long slumber in itt 
library of the Fathers. 

' They may give me what name they please. I am servut <■ 
Him» &c.— l£st. del Almirante, c. 2. 
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rrom world to world their steady course they kieep, ' ^ 
Swifb as the winds along the waters sweep, 
yixd the mate nations of the purple deep. 
—And now the sound of harpy- wings they hear ; 
Now less and less, as yanishing in fear ! 
And see, the heavens bow down, the waters rise, 
And, rising, shoot in columns to the skies,^ 
That stand — and still, when they proceed, retire, 
Ab in the Desert burned the sacred fire ; 
Moving in silent majesty, till Night 
Descends, and shuts the vision from their sight. 




CANTO III. 

AN ASSEimY OP EVIL SPIRITS. •> 

HO' changed my cloth of gold for 
amice grey ^ — 
In my spring-time, when every month 

was May, 

With hawk and hound I coursed away the hour. 

Or Bung my roundelay in lady's bower. 

^ tho* my world be now a narrow cell, 

(fienonnced for ever all I loved so well,) 

^' now my head be bald, my feet be bare, 

^d scarce my knees sustain my book of prayer, 

OH I was there, one of that gallant crew, 

^d saw — and wondered whence his Power He 

drew, 
*®t little thought, tho' by his side I stood, 

qJJ* St. Christopher carried Christ over the deep waters, so 
^l^ns went over safe, himself and his company. — Hist. c. 1. 
jl^»ter-«pout8.— See Edwards's History of the West Indies, 1. 12. 

. j^*Qy of the first discoverers ended their days in a hermitage or 



*• v 
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Of his great Foes in earth and air and flood, 
Then nninstructed. — ^But my sand is run, 
»^ And the Night coming . . . and my Task not 
done 1 . . 
'Twas in the deep, immeasurable cave 
Of Andes, ^ echoing to the Southern wave, 
Mid pillars of Basalt, the work of fire, 
That, giant-like, to upper day aspire, 
'Twas there that now, as wont in heaven to shin^ 
Forms of angelic mould and grace divine 
Assembled. All, exiled the realms of rest, 
In vain the sadness of their souls suppressed ; 
Yet of their glory many a scattered ray 
Shot thro* the gathering shadows of decay. 
Each moved a Gk>d ; and all, as Gods, possessed 
One half the globe ; from pole to pole confessed I 

• • • • • 

Oh could I now — ^but how in mortal verse— 
Their numbers, their heroic deeds rehearse ! 
These in dim shrines and barbarous symbols reig*^ 
Where Plata and Maragnon meet the Main,' 
Those the wild hunter worships as he roves, 
In the green shade of Ohili^s fragrant groves ; 
Or warrior-tribes with rites of blood implore, 
Whose night-fires gleam along the sullen shore 
Of Huron or Ontario, inland seas,* 

I Vast indeed must be those dismal regions, if it be tme, as cCO' 
jectured (Kircher, Mund. Subt. I. 202), that Etna, in her efOP" 
tions, has discharged twenty times her original balk. Well mig^* 
she be called by Euripides (Troades, v. 222) the Mother of MmmtaMi 
yet Etna herself is but " a mere firework, when compared to thebom* 
ing summits of the Andes." 

' Gods, yet confessed later. — Milton. lis ne laisaent pM 

d'en etre les esclaves, et de les honorer plus que le grand Esprit, qui 
de sa nature est bon. — Lafltau. 

3 Rivers of South America. Their colUsion with the tide has tbe 
effect of a tempest. 

* Lakes of North America. Huron is above a thousand miles in 
circumference. Ontario receives the waters of the Niagara, W 
famous for its falls ; and discharges itself into the Atlantio bj tht 
river St. Lawrence, 
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Wa&t time the song of death is in the breeze ! 

Twas now in dismal pomp and order due, 
yfhjle the vast concave flashed with lightnings 

blue, 
On shining pavements of metallic ore, 
That many an age the fusing sulphur bore, 
"They held high council. All was silence round, 
^en, with a voice most sweet yet most profound, 
A sovereign Spirit burst the gates of night. 
And from his wings of gold shook drops of liquid 

light! 
Meriou, commissioned with his host to sweep 
From age to age the melancholy deep ! 
Chief of the Zemi, whom the Isles obeyed, 
% Ocean severed from a world of shade. ^ 

I. 
" Prepare, again prepare, 
Thus o*er the soul the thrilling accents came, 
"Thrones to resign for lakes of living flame. 

And triumph for despair. 
2e, on whose call afflicting thunders wait. 

Has willed it ; and his will is fate ! 
^ vain the legions, emulous to save. 

Bung in the tempest o'er the troubled main ; * 
■*^ed each presumptuous prow that broke the 
wave. 
And dashed it on its shores again. 
^ is fulfilled ! Behold, in close array, 
"hat mighty banners stream in the bright track 

of day ! 

• • • « « 

' I* pinpart de ces ties ne sont en effet que des pointes de mon 
^■§Bes : et la mer, qui est an-del&, est nne vraie mer Mediter- 

HNe.— BUFFOV. 

' The dominion of a bad angel over an unknown sea, infestandole 
on torbelUnos y tempestades, and his flight before a Christian 
kero^ are described in glowing language by Ovalle — Hist, de 
Tkilt, IT. 8. 

7 
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• • • • • • 

n. 
• No voice as erst shall in the desert rise ; 
Nor ancient, dread solemnities 
With scorn of death the trembling tribes inspire. 
Wreaths for the Conqueror's brow the victims 

bind! 
Yet, tho' we fled yon firmament of fire, 
Still shall we fly, all hope of rule resigned? '* 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

He spoke ; and all was silence, all was night! 
Each had already winged his formidable flight. 




CANTO IV. 

THE VOYAGE CONTINUED. 

• • • t 

IH, why look back, tho' all is left he- 
hind? 
No sounds of life are stirring in the 
wind. — 

And you, ye birds, winging your passage home, 
How blest ye are ! — We know not where we rottB* 
We go,'* they cried, " go to return no more; 1 
Nor ours, alas, the transport to explore r 

A human footstep on a desert shore |" J 

— Still, as beyond this mortal life impelled 
By some mysterious energy. He held 
His everlasting course. Still self-possessed, 
High on the deck He stood, disdaining rest; 
(His amber chain the only badge he bore, 
ELis mantle blue such as his fathers wore) 
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th saorchiiig hand, the dark pro- 



hope and glad asenraiioe round ; 
strange portentous dream, the Past I 
and the cloudleaa sky o'ercast. 
k might the Caravels ' be seen, 
tbadowB o'er the deep serene ; 
dproWBlashedbytbeajmrklingtide, 
la standards waving far and wide. 
more to hotter thoughts inclined, 
boanting, clamoured in the wind. 
i his tales of lore and war ; 

-eung to hie gay gnitar. 
Dero, eate a whiskered band ; 
died, careleaa of sea or land I ' 
an, (aerving side by side ; 
BOnl — and, as they lired, they died) 
we, thrice found among the slain, "1 
W soon, up and in arms again, L 
ih he had been sought in vain, J 
in Fez, beneath the bitter thong, 
moh and heavy oar bo long ! 
inoe, who, at twilight-tinie, 
• poured Dante's tragic rhyme, 
'] as near the mast we lay, 
mined by the ocean-spray ; 
who espoused with jewelled ring 
then left her sorrowing : 

rous," Avila " tho proud " ; ^ 

I, thro' the echoing crowd 
r mirth — from Ebro's oiassio shore, 
^o, to return no more I 
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CANTO V. 

THE VOIAGE CONTINUED. 
• • • I 

lET who but He undaunted cou 
plore * 
A world of waves, a sea witl 
shore, 

Trackless and vast and wild as that reveali 
When round the Ark the birds of tempest wl 
When all was still in the destroying hour- 
No sign of man ! no vestige of his power ! 
One at the stern before the hour-glass sto< 
As 'twere to count the sands ; one o'er the 
Gazed for St. Elmo ; ^ while another cried 
** Once more good morrow ! " and sate do 

sighed. 
Day, when it came, came only with its ligl 
Though long invoked, 'twas sadder thanthc 
Look where He would, for ever as He turi 
He met the eye of one that inly mourned. 
Then sunk his generous spirit, and He 
The friend, the father rose ; the hero slep 
Palos, thy port, with many a pang resignc 
Filled with its busy scenes his lonely mint 
The solemn march, the vows in concert gi 

1 Many sighed and wept ; and every hoar seemed a 
Herrera.— I. i. 9 and 10. 

3 A luminons appearance of good omen, 

* His public procession to the convent of La R&bida a 
before he set sail, it was there that his sons had-rece 
education ; and he himself appears to have passed some t 
the venerable Onardian, Juan Perez de Marchena, being I 
and aflTectionate friend. — The ceremonies of his departure ( 
are represented in many of the fresco-paintings in the 
Genoa^ 
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Tho headed knees and lifted hands to heaven, 
The inooDsed ritea, and choral hannonies, 
The Guardian 'e bleBEuiga mingling with hie sighs 
while Ijis dear boye— ah, on his neck they hnug. 
And long at piartiug to his garments clung. 

Ofb in the silent night-watch doubt and fear 
Sr^e in nucertam murmurs on hia ear, 
Ofl the stem Oatalan, at noon of day, 
Snttered dark threatE, and lingered to obey ; 
'Em' that brave Touth — he, wfiam his coarser 

liore 
Hight thro' the midst, when, fctlock-deep ia gore, 
Tbepeot OonBalvo* battled with the Moor, 
(Whit time the Alhambraahook — soon touufoldT 
"twred courts, and fountains yet nntotd, > 

It* holj texts and arabea[|uea of gold) J 

W Eoldan, sleep aud death to Iiitn alike, 
WMped his good Bword and half unshoatlied to 

"Otbopn to wander with your flooka," ho cried, 
"And bask and dream along the monntaiu-side ; 
10 nfge your mules, tinkling from hill to hill ; 
"ful the vintage-feast to drink yonr fill, 
*^ itrike yonr castanets, with gipay-niaid 
'woiiig Fandangos in the chestnut siiade — 
^oi)n," iie cried, and threw his glove in Beam, 
"HottliiByoiirwontedpledgB,the brimming horn. 
**liiiut in peace ! Adventurous at homo ! 



i tSo^h'l 
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Oh, had ye vowed with pilgrim-staff to roam; 
Or with banditti sought the sheltering wood, 
Where mouldering crosses mark the scene QJ 

blood !— " 
He said, he drew ; then, at his Master's frown, 
Sullenly sheathed, plunging the weapon down. 




CANTO YI. 

THE FLIGHT OP AN ANGEL OP DASKNESS. 

,AE and the Great in "War let othert 

sing, 
Havoc and spoil, and tears and trium' 

phing ; 

The morning-march that flashes to the sun, "j 
The feast of vultures when the day is done ; 
And the strange tale of many slain for one ! J 
I sing a Man, amid his sufferings here. 
Who watched and served in humbleness and fear ; 
Grentle to others, to himself severe. 

Still unsubdued by Danger's varying form, 
Still, as unconscious of the coming storm, 
He looked elate ; and, with his wonted smile, 
On the great Ordinance leaning, would beguile 
/ 6 . X The hour with talk. His beard, his mien sublime, 
Shadowed by Age — ^by Age before the time ^ 
From many a sorrow borne in many a clime, 
Moved every heart. And now in opener skies 
Stars yet unnamed of purer radiance rise ! 
Stars, milder suns, that love a shade to cast, 
And on the bright wave fling the trembling mat 

1 Hist. c. 3. 
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Another firmament ! the orbs that roll, 
Singly or clustering, round the Southern pole ! 
'IJfit yet the four that glorify the Night — 
Ah, how forget when to my ravished sight 
The Cross shone forth in everlasting light ! ^ 

t # * # ^ # 

Twas the mid hour, when He, whose accents dread 
Still wandered through the regions of the dead, 
(Merion, commissioned with his host to sweep 
BW age to age the melancholy deep) 
To elude the seraph-guard that watched for man. 
And mar, as erst, the Eternal's perfect plan, 
BoBe like the Condor, and, at towering height. 
In pomp of plumage sailed, deepening the shades 

of night. 
Rxs of the West ! to him all empire given ! * 
^0 bears Axalhua's dragon-folds to heaven ; ^ 
^ flight a whirlwind, and, when heard afar, 
Uce thunder, or the distant din of war ! 

Hoontains and seas fled backward as he passed 
O'er the great globe, by not a cloud o'ercast 
ftom the Antarctic, from the Land of Fire ^ 

' TheCrosB of the South ; "una Croce maravigliosa, e di tanta 
^^Qeat," says Andrea Corsali, a Florentine, writing to Giuliano 
wMediris in 1515, "che non mi pare ad alcuno segno celeste doverla 
^^B^wrare. E s' io non m' inganno, credo che sia questo il crusero 
^eSe Dante parld nel principio del Purgatorio con spirito profetico, 
oeeado, 

r mi yolsi a man destra, e posi mente 
Air altro polo, e vidi quattro stelle," &c. 

It i« itill sacred in the eyes of the Spaniards. " Un sentiment 
'^'i^ieoz lea attache k une constellation dont la forme lenr rappelle 
^■goe de la foi plante par leurs ancetres dans les deserts du non- 
^B monde." 

' I« Condor est le mdme oisean que le Roc des Orientanz. Buffon. 
."By thePerurians," says Vega, " he was anciently worshipped ; and 
***» Were those who claimed their descent from him." In these de- 
S'^'^ntedayB he still ranks above the Eagle. 

' As the Boc of the East is said to have carried off the Elephant. 
^ UvKo Polo. — Axalhna, or the Emperor, is the name m the 
■exieta language for the great serpent of America. 

* tkm, del Fuegb. 
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To where Alaska's wintry wilds retire; ^ 
From mines of gold,^ and giant-sons of earth, 
To grots of ice, and tribes of pigmy birth 
Who freeze alive, nor, dead, in dust repose, 
High-hung in forests to the casing snows.' 

Now mid angelic multitudes he flies, 
That hourly come with blessings from the skies; 
Wings the blue element, and, borne sublime. 
Eyes the set sun, gilding each distant clime ; 
Then, like a meteor; shooting to the main. 
Melts into pure intelligence again. 

« • • ' • •. j 

« • « •# • ^> 

^1 




CANTO vn. 

1 vr^ -*->r. 'y>^vi} '<) A MUTINY EXCITED. 

;HAT tho' Despondence reigned, and 
wild Affright — 
Stretched in the midst, and, thro' tha 
dismal night, 
By his white plume revealed and buskins white,^ 
Slept Eoldan. When he closed his gay career, 
Hope fled for ever, and with Hope fled Fear. 
Blest with each gift indulgent Fortune sends. 
Birth and its rights, wealth and its train of friem 
Star-like he shone ! Now beggared and alone, 
Danger he wooed, and claimed her for his own. 

1 Northern extremity of the New World. See Cook's last Voys 

3 Mines of Chili; which extend, says Ovalle, to the Strait 
Magellan. 1. 4. 

3 Acustomnotpeculiartothe Western Hemisphere. TheTungi 
of Siberia hang their dead on trees ; " parceque la terre ne se u 
point ouvrir."— M. Pauw. 

* Pizarro used to dress in this fashion ; after GonsalTO« whom 
had served under in Italy. 
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O'er him a Yampire his dark wings displayed.^ 
*Twas Merion's self, covering with dreadful shade.^ 
He came, and, couched on Eoldan's ample breast,^ 
Each secret pore of breathing life possessed, • > 
IPsBming the sleep that seemed his final rest ; J 
Jhen, inly gliding like a subtle flame, 
^Thrice, with a cry that thrilled the mortal frame, 
^ Called on the Spirit within. Disdaining flight, 
^ j Calmly she rose, collecting all her might.^ 
I Dire was the dark encounter ! Long unquelled, 
I Her sacred seat, sovereign and pure, she held. 
I At length the great Foe binds her for his prize, 
\And awfal, as in death, the body lies ! 

Not long to slumber ! In an evil hour 
Informed and lifted by the unknown Power, 
It starts, it speakaJj " We live, we breathe no more ! 
The fatal wind blows on the dreary shore ! 
On yonder clifi*s beckoning their fellow -prey, 
The spectres stalk, and murmur at delay ! ^ 
■^Yet if thou canst (not for myself I plead ! 
fee but to follow where 'tis thine to lead) 
Oh turn and save ! To thee, with streaming eyes, 
To thee each widow kneels, each orphan cries ! 
"ho now, condemned the lingering hours to tell. 
Think and but think of those they loved so well 1" 

All melt in tears ! but what can tears avail ? 
These climb the mast, and shift the swelling sail. 
These snatch the helm ; and round me now I hear 
Smiting of hands, out-cries of grief and fear,* 

A species of Bat in South America; which refireshes by the 
f^tle uitation of its wings, while it sucks the blood of the sleeper* 
"yung his sleep into death. 

Now one. 

Now other, as their shape served best his end. 

^^^tedly, says Herrera, the Infernal Spirit assumed various 
"yptt in that region of the world. 

— magnum si pectore possit 
Excussisse deum. 

I Ssripides in Alcest., v. 255. 

Yoci alte e floche, e suon di man con elle. — Dante. 
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(That in the aisles at midnight haunt me still, 
Turning my lonely thoughts from good to ill) 
" Were there no graves — ^none in our land," they 

cry, 
" That thou hast brought us on the deep to die?** 

Silent with sorrow, long within his cloak 
His face he muffled — then the Hero spoke. 
" Grenerous and brave ! when God himself is here, 
Why shake at shadows in your mid career ? 
He can suspend the laws himself designed. 
He walks the waters, and the winged wind; 
Himself your guide ! and yours the high beheflt^ 
To lift your voice, and bid a world be blest ! 
And can you shrink ? to you, to you consigned 
The glorious privilege to serve mankind ! 
Oh had I perished, when my failing frame ^ 
Clung to the shattered oar mid wrecks of flame 1 
— Was it for this I lingered life away, 
The scorn of Folly, and of Fraud the prey ;* 
Bowed down my mind, the gift His bounty gave* 
At courts a suitor, and to slaves a slave ? 
— Yet in His name whom only we should fear, 
('Tis all, all I shall ask, or you shall hear) 
Grant but three days" — He spoke not uninspired;* 
And each in silence to his watch retired. 

1 His miracalous escape, in early life, during a sea-fight off the 
coast of Portugal. — Hist. c. 5. 

2» Nudo nocchier, promettitor di regni I 

By the (Genoese and the Spaniards he was regarded as a man K- 
Bolved on " a wild dedication of himself to unpathed waters, ni* 
dreamed shores ; " and the court of Portugal endeavoured to'Wb 
him of the glory of his enterprise, by secretly dispatching^ a vessel 
in the course which he had pointed out. '* Lorsqu'il avait ynsm 
un nouvel hemisphere," says Voltaire, "on lui avait soutenn que 
cet hemisphere ne pouvait exister ; et quand il I'eut deconvert, on 
pretendit qu'il avait ete connu depuis long-temps." 

3 He used to affirm, that he stood in need of God's partieular 
assistance ; like Moses, when he led forth the people of Israel, who 
forbore to lay violent hands upon him, because of the mirades 
which God wrought by his means. **So," said the Admii«l> 

**did it happen to me on that voyage." Hist. c. 19. ** AdA so 

easily," says a commentator, "are the workings of the Evil one 
overcome by the power of God," 
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At length among us came an unknown Voice ! 
' Go, if ye will ; and, if ye can, rejoice. 
jo, with unbidden guests the banquet share. 
[n hb own shape shall Death receive you there." * 



CANTO YIII. 

LAND DISCOVESED. 

WICE in the zenith blazed the orb of 
light ; 

No shade, all sun, insufferably bright ! 

Then the long line found rest — ^in 
coral groves 
Silent and dark, where the sea-lion roves : — 
And all on deck, kindling to life again, 
Sent forth their anxious spirits o'er the main. 

" Oh whence, as wafted from Elysium, whence 
These perfumes, strangers to the raptured sense P 
These boughs of gold, and fruits of heavenly hue, 
Tbging with vermeil light the billows blue ? 
And (thrice, thrice blessed is the eye that spied. 
The hand that snatched it sparkling in the tide) 
Whoge cunning carved this vegetable bowl,^ 
Symbol of social rites, and intercourse of soul ? " 
Such to their grateful ear the gush of springs, 
^0 course the ostrich, as away she wings ; 
Song of the desert ! who delight to dwell 
'^d kneeling camels round the sacred well ; 
I Who, ere the terrors of his pomp be passed, 
'ftUto the demon in the redd'ning blast.^ 

' This denunciation, fulfilled as it appears to be in the eleventh 
•nto, mav remind the reader of the Harpy's in Virgil. — jEn, iii. 
▼.347. 
. * Ex ligno Incido confectum, at arte mird laboratum. — P. Mabttb. 

' The Simoom. 
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The sails were furled : with many a melting closer 
Solemn and slow the evening-anthem rose, 
Eose to the Virgin.^ 'Twas the hour of day, 
When setting suns o'er summer-seas display 
A path of glory, opening in the west 
To golden climes, and islands of the blest ; 
And human voices, on the silent air, 
Went o'er the waves in songs of gladness therel 

Chosen of Men ! * 'Twas thine, at noon of n^ifc 
First from the prow to hail the glimmering light j* 
(Emblem of Truth divine, whose secret ray 
Enters the soul, and makes the darkness day!) 
" Pedro ! Eodrigo I ^ there, methought, it shone 1 
There — in the west ! and now, alas, 'tis gone I— 
'Twas all a dream ! we gaze and gaze in vain! 
— ^But mark and speak not, there it comes again! 
It moves ! what form unseen, what being there 
With torch-like lustre fires the murky air ? 
His instincts, passions, say, how like our own ? 
Oh I when will day reveal a world unknown?** 

> Salve, regina. Herrera, I. i. 12. — It was the usual seirfce,!* 
alwa^rs song with great solemnity. ** I remember one evening," ^ 
Oviedo, '' when the ship was in full sail, and all the men "^^J^ 
their Imees, singing Salve, regina," &c. Relacion Sommaria.— TW 
hymn, O Sanctissima, is still to be heard after sunset along the sbflN* 
of Sicily, and its effect may be better conceived than described. 

3 I believe that he was chosen for this great service ; and that, b9' 
cause he was to be so truly an apostle, as in effect he proved to bA 
therefore was his origin obscure ; that therein he might reseinW 
those who were called to make known the name of the Lord fro* 
seas and rivers, and not from courts and palaces. And Ibeli^ 
also, that, as in most of his doings he was guarded by some qpMtf 
providence, his very name was not without some mystery ; ftr in i 
IS expressed the wonder he performed ; inasmuch as he conveyed to 
new world the grace of the Holy Ghost, &c. — Hist. c. 1. 

3 A hght in tne midst of darkness, signifying the spiritual Hglit tin 
he came to spread there. — F. Col. c. 22. Herrera, I. i. 12. 

* Pedro Gutierrez, a Page of the King's Chamber. Bodrigo Bh 
chez of Segovia, Comptroller of the Fleet. 
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CANTO IX. 

THE NEW WOBLD. 

ONG on the deep the mists of morning 

lay, 
Then rose, revealing, as they rolled 
a^v^ay, 

•circling hills, whose everlasting woods 
jp with their sable skirts the shadowy floods : 
say, when all, to holy transport given, 
raced and wept as at the gates of Heaven, 
n one and all of us, repentant, ran, 
, on our faces, blessed the wondrous Man ; 
was I then deceived, or from the skies 
It on my ear seraphic harmonies ? 
Dry to God ! " unnumbered voices sung, 
ory to God I " the vales and mountains rung, 
568 that hailed Creation's primal morn, 
I to the shepherds sang^ a Saviour born, 
lowly, bare-headed, thro' the surf we bore 
sacred cross,^ and, kneeling, kissed the shore, 
what a scene was there ? ^ Nymphs of ro- 
mance,'* 
iths graceful as the Faun, with eager glance, 

S|;iufniiff to the Infernal Powers (al inflemo todo) the will of 
tott High, that they should renounce a world over which they 
Tmmized for so many ages. — Ovalle, iv. 5. 
'This country excels all others, as far as the day surpasses the 
' in splendour. — Nor is there a better people in fhe world. They 
|i>eir neighbour as themselves ; their conversation is the sweetest 
Uttble, their jbces always smiling ; and so gentle, so affectionate 
Iwy, that I swear to your Highnesses," Ac—Bist. c. 30, 33. 
^lyades formosissimas, aut nativas fontium nymphas de quibus 
Ktnr antiquitas, se vidisse arbitrati sunt. — P. Mabttr. dec. i. 

• 

d tn eminent Painter of the present day, when he first saw the 
of the Belvidere, was struck with its resemblance to an Ameri- 
rsrrior.- West's Discourses in the Royal Academy, 1794. 
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• Spring from the glades and down the alleys peep, 
Then head-long msh, bounding from steep'to steeps 
And clap their hands, exclaiming as they run, 

I «* Come and behold the Children of the Sun ! "^ 

r 

When hark, a signal-shot ! The voice, it came 
Over the sea in darkness and in flame ! 
They saw, they heard ; and up the highest hill, 
As in a picture, all at once were still ! 
Creatures so fair, in garments strangely wroag^ 
From citadels, with Heaven's own thunder finag^ 
Checked their light footsteps — statue-like thfij 

stood, 
As worshipped forms, the Genii of the Wood! 
At length the spell dissolves ! The warrioi^B 

lance 
Eings on the tortoise with wild dissonance ! 
And see, the regal plumes, the couch of state!' 
Still, where it moves, the wise in council wait! 
See now borne forth the monstrous mask of goldt 
And ebon chair of many a serpent-fold ; 
These now exchanged for gifts that thrice surpaw 
The wondrous ring, and lamp, and horse of brass.* 
What long-drawn tube transports the gazer home, 
Kindling with stars at noon the ethereal dome? 
'Tis here : and here circles of solid light 
Charm with another self the cheated sight ; 
As man to man another self disclose, 
That now with terror starts, with triumph glows! 

I So, in like manner, when Cortes and his companions appeared tt 
the gates of Mexico, the young exclaimed, ** They are Qom I " ^iiSk 
the old shook their heads, saying, " They are those of wh(«i ^ 
Prophets spake, and they are come to reign over ns 1 " — Hemn. 

3 ** The Cacique came to the shore in a sort of palanquin — attended 
by his ancient men. — The gifts, which he received from me, i»«W 
forwards carried before him." — Sist. c. 32. 

s The ring of Gyges, the lamp of Aladdin, and the horse of tiie 
Tartar king. 
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CANTO X. 

— LUXUMANT VEGETATION— THE HTTlOnNG-BIBD 

THE POUHTAIN OP YOUTH. 



HEN Cora came, the youngest of her 

race, 
And in her hands she hid her lovely 
face ; 
oft by stealth a timid glance she cast, 
now with playful step the Mirror passed, 
I bright reflection brighter than the last 
oft behind it flew, and oft before ; 
more she searched, pleased and perplexed the 

morel 
looked and laughed, and blushed with quick ^ . K 

surprise ! 
lips all mirth, all ecstasy her eyes ! 
it soon the telescope attracts her view ; 
lo, her lover in his light canoe 
dng, at noontide, on the silent sea, 
re her lies ! It cannot, cannot be. 
as he left the shore, she lingered there, 
less and less, he melted into air ! — 
after sigh steals from her gentle frame, 
say — that murmur — was it not his name ? 
tarns, and thinks ; and, lost in wild amaze, 
« again, and could for ever gaze I 
or can thy flute, Alonso, now excite 
a Valencia, when, with fond delight, 
Lcisca, waking, to the lattice flew, 
Don to love and to be wretched too I 
1 thro' a convent-grate to send her last 

adieu. 
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— ^Yet who now comes uncalled ; and round an( 

round, 
And near and nearer flutters to the sound ; 
Then stirs not, breathes not— -on enchantw 

ground ? 
"Who now lets fall the flowers she culled to weai 
When he, who promised, should at eve be there 
And faintly smiles, and hangs her head aside 
The tear that glistens on her cheek to hide ? 
Ah, who but Cora? — till inspired, possessed, 
At once she springs, and clasps it to her breast ! 
Soon from the bay the mingling crowd ascends 
Kindred first met ! by sacred instinct Friends I 
Thro' citron-groves, and fields of yellow mam} 
Thro' plantain -walks where not a sun-beam pIiKfi 
Here blue savannas fade into the sky. 
There forests frown in midnight majesty ; 
Ceiba,* and Indian fig, and plane sublime, 
Nature's first-born, and reverenced by Time! 
There sits the bird that speaks ! ^ there, quiverinj 

rise 
Wings that reflect the glow of evening skies ! 
Half bird, half fly ,4 the fairy king of flowers* 
Eeigns there, and revels thro' the fragrant hoars 
Gem full of life, and joy, and song divine, 
Soon in the virgin's graceful ear to shine.* 
'Twas he that sung, if ancient JFame speJ 

truth, 
" Come ! follow, follow to the Fount of Youth! 

^ ^tas est illis aurea. Apertis vivunt hortis. — P. Martyr, dec i 

2 The wild cotton tree, often mentioned in History. **Corte 
says Bemal Diaz, " took possession of the country in Uie foUovi 
manner. Drawing his sword, he gave three cuts with it into a g» 
Ceiba, and ssdd— ." 

3 The Parrot, as described by Aristotle, Hist. Animal, viil 12. 

* Here are birds so small, says Herrera, that, though they i 
birds, they are taken for bees or butterflies. 

fi The Humming-bird. Kakopit (florum regulns) is the name 
an Indian bird, referred to this class by Seba. 

* II sert aprls sa mort & parer les jeunes Indiennes, qui portent 
pendans d'oreilles deux de ces charmans oiseaux. — BvvwoK. 
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iff the ambrosial mists that round it rise, 
)lved and lost in dreams of Paradise ! '* 
there cjalled forth, to bless a happier hour, 
et the sun in many a rainbow-shower ! 
muring delight, its living waters rolled 
. branching palms and amaranths of gold ! ^ 




CANTO XI. 

IVDOKG ^A BANQUET ^THE GHOST OP CAZZIVA. 

HE tamarind closed her leaves ; the 

marmoset 
Dreamed on his bough, and played the 

mimic yet. 

ih from the lake the breeze of twilight blew, 
i vast and deep the mountain-shadows grew ; 
Jn many a fire-fly, shooting thro' the glade, 
Qgled the locks of many a lovely maid, 
) now danced forth to strew our path with 

flowers 
. hymn our welcome to celestial bowers. ^ 
iiere odorous lamps adorned the festal rite, 
goavas blushed as in the vales of light.^ 
« silent sate many an unbidden Guest,'* 
€6 steadfast looks a secret dread impressed ; 
there forgot the sacred fruit that fed 

eordmg to an ancient tradition. See Oviedo, Vega, Herrera, 

Tot manj yean afterwards a Spaniard of distinction wandered 

rhere in search of it ; and no wonder, as Robertson observes, 

^(Jiimbiu himself could imagine that he had found the seat of 

•e. 

Martvr, dec. i. 

tj believed that the souls of good men were conveyed to a 

it valley, abounding in guavas and other delicious fruits. 

m, I. iii. 3. Hist, del Almirante, c. 62. 

"he dead walk abroad in the night, and feast with the living ; " 

ambus, c. 62) and " eat of the fruit called Gtrann&ba." P. 

, dec. i. 9. 

O 
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At nightly feasts the Spirits of the Dead, 
Mingling in scenes that mirth to mortals give, 
But by their sadness known from those that lim 

There met, as erst, within the wonted grove, 
Unmarried girls and youths that died for love ! 
Sons now beheld their ancient sires agam ; 
And sires, alas, their sons in battle slain ! j 

But whence that sigh? 'Twas from a bent 

that broke ! 
And whence that voice ? As from the grave ifc 

spoke ! 
And who, as unresolved the feast to share, 
Sits half-withdrawn in faded splendour there? 
"lis he of yore, the warrior and the sage, 
Whose lips have moved in prayer from age to age; 
Whose eyes, that wandered as in search before 
Now on Columbus fixed — to search no more! 
Cazziva,^ gifted in his day to know 



The gathering signs of a long night of woe; 
Gifted by Those who give but to enslave ; 
No rest in death ! no refuge in the grave 
— With sudden spring as at the shout of war, 1 
He flies ! and, turning in his flight, from far r 
Glares thro' the gloom like some portentous star! J 
Unseen, unheard ! Hence, Minister of 111 !* 
Hence, 'tis not yet the hour ! tho' come it will ! 
They that foretold — too soqu shall they fulfil;* 
When forth they rush as with the torrent** 

sweep,* 
And deeds are done that make the Angels weep • 

> An ancient Cacique, in his life-time and after his death, empl(9^ 
by the Zemi to alarm his people. — See Hist. c. 62. 

3 'I'he Author is speaking in his inspired character. Hidden thin^ 
arerevealed to him, and placed before his mind as if they were pf** 
sent. 

* Nor could they (the Powers of Darkness) have more effisctmUy 
prevented the progress of the Faith, than by desolating the Ne* 
World ; by burying nations alive in mines, or consigning them in v* 
their errors to the sword. — JRelacion de B. oe las Casas. 

< Not man alone, but many other animals became extinct there. 
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Eark, o*er the bnsy mead the shell proclaims ^ 
LxmiphB, and masqaes, and high heroic games, 
id now the old sit round ; and now the young 
imb the green boughs, the murmuring doves 

among. 
fho claims the prize, when winged feet conf end ; 
^en twanging bows the flaming arrows send ? ^ 
Hio stands self-centred in the field of fame, 
^d, grappling, flings to earth a giant's frame ? 
^8t all, with anxious hearts and eager eyes, 
^d as he bends, and, as he rises, rise ! 
bd Cora's self, in pride of beauty here, 
Pwmbles with grief and joy, and hope and fear ! 
[She who, the fairest, ever flew the first, 
^ cup of balm to quench his burning thirst ; 
^It at his head, her fan -leaf in her hand, 
bd hummed the air that pleased him, while she 

' fanned) 
Sow blest his lot ! — tho', by the Muse unsung, 
Bb name shall perish, when his knell is rung. 
That night, transported, with a sigh I said 
*% all a dream!" — Now, like a dream, 'tis 

fled; 
^d many and many a year has passed away, 
^d I alone remain to watch and pray ! 
let oft in darkness, on my bed of straw, 
^ft I awake and think on what I saw ! 
^ groves, the birds, the youths, the nymphs 

recall, 
^d Cora, loveliest, sweetest of them all ! 

' P. Martyr, dec. iii. c. 7. * Rochefort, c. xx. 
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CANTO XII. 

A VISION. 

|TILL would I speak of Him before T 
went, 
Who amongus a life of sorrow spent, 
And, dying, left a world his monn- 
ment ; ; 

Still, if the time allowed ! My Hour draws near; 
But He will prompt me when I faint with fear. 
. . . Alas, He hears me not ! He cannot hear! 

Twice the Moon filled her silver urn withli^ 
Then from the Throne an Angel winged hii 

flight; 
He, who unfixed the compass, and assigned 
O'er the wild waves a pathway to the wind ; 
Who, while approached by none but Spirits pure,i 
Wrought, in his progress thro' the dread obscure. 
Signs like the ethereal bow — that shall endure 



!U 



As he descended thro' the upper air. 
Day broke on day ^ as God himself were there I 
Before the great Discoverer, laid to rest, 
He stood, and thus his secret soul addressed.' 

" The wind recalls thee ; its still voice obey. 
Millions await thy coming ; hence, away. 
To thee blest tidings of great joy consigned, 

1 It is remarkable that these phenomena still remain among v* 
mysteries of nature. 

3 E di subito parve giomo a giomo 

Essere agginnto, come quei, che pnote, 
Avesse '1 Ciel d' on altro Sole adomo. 

Ptiradiso, 1. 6L 

* Te tua fata docebo. — ^Vibo. 

Baprai di tua vita il viaggio. — DiJv'TE. 
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ler Nature, and a new Mankind ! 
ain to dream, the wise to doubt shall cease ; 
^ men be glad, and old depart in peace ! ^ 
) ! tho* assembling in the fields of air, 
in a night of clouds, thy Foes prepare 
3k the globe with elemental wars, 
lash the floods of ocean to the stars ;^ 
I the meek repine, the valiant weep, 
Chee restore thy Secret to the Deep ! • 

ot then to leave Thee ! to their vengeance 
cast, 
eart their aliment, their dire repast ! ^ 



• • — # 



« — 
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ler eyes shall Mexico unfold 
fathered tapestries, and roofs of gold, 
ler eyes, from distant cliff" descried,* 
the Pacific roll his ample tide ; 
destined soon rich argosies to ride. 
8 thy reward I beyond the Atlantic wave 
in thy chamber, buried in thy grave ! ^ 
everend form ' to time and grief a prey, 
3tre wandering in the light of day ! ® 

brtyr, Epist. 133, 152. 

SI he entered the Tagas, all the seamen ran from all parts to 
u it were some wonder, a ship that had escaped so terrible a 
Hist. c. 40. 

t>te on a parchment that I had discovered what I had pro- 
-and, having put it into a cask, I threw it into the sea. — 
37. 

the Eomenides of .^schylos, v. 305, &c. 
K>a immediately concluded it to be the ocean for which 
IS had searched in vain ; and when, at length, after a toil- 
irch among the mountains, his guides pointed out to him the 
from which it might be seen, he commanded his men to 
\ went up alone. — Hbrreba, I. x. 1. 

rajrs saw them in this room, and he ordered them to be buried 
hoAj.—Hist. c. 86. 

person, says Herrera, had an air of grandeur. His hair, 
,ny hardships, had long been grey. In him you saw a man 
iconqnerabie courage, and high thoughts ; patient of wrongs, 
adversity, ever trusting in God ; — and, had he lived in 
times, statues and temples would have been erected to him 
number, and his name would have been placed among the stars, 
the Enmenides of i£schylu8, v. 246. 
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« What tho* thy grey hairs to the dost descend, 
Their scent shall track thee, track thee to tin 

end; 
Thy sons reproached with their great fathei'i 

fame,^ 

And on his world inscribed another's name ! 
That world a prison-house, full of sights of woe, 
Where groans burst forth, and tears in torrenti 

flow! 
These gardens of the sun, sacred to song, 
By dogs of carnage,^ howling loud and long, 
Swept — ^till the voyager, in the desert air, ^ 
Starts back to hear his altered accents there !^ 

" Not thine the olive, but the sword to bring, 
Not peace, but war ! Yet from these shores shall 

spring 
Peace without end ; * from these, with blood 

defiled, 
Spread the pure spirit of thy Master mild ! 
Here, in His train, shall arts and arms attend, 
Arts to adorn ^ and arms but to defend. 
Assembling here, all nations shall be blest ; 
The sad be comforted ; the weary rest ; 
Untouched shall drop the fetters from the slave ; 
And He shall rule the world He died to save! 

"Hence, and rejoice. The glorious work i* 
done. 

I ** There go the sons of him who discovered those fetal countrie*^ 
&c. — Hist. c. 86. 

> One of these, on accotmt of his extraordinary sagacity ■!»* 
&ercenes8, received the full allowance of a soldier. His name ^*' 
Berezillo. 

' With my own eyes I saw kingdoms as full of people, as hives 9t* 
full of bees ; and now where are they ? — Las Casas. 

* No unusual effect of an exuberant vegetation. ** The air was •! 
vitiated," says an African traveller, " that our torches burnt dim,ix»* 
seemed ready to be extinguished ; and even the human voice loit i^ 
natural tone." 

s See Washington's farewell address to his fellow-citizens. 
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. spark Ib thrown that shall eclipse the sun ! 
Ad, tho* bad men shall long thy course pursue, 
iB erst the ravening brood o'er chaos flew,^ 
le, whom I serve, shall vindicate his reign ; 
Hie spoiler spoiled of all ; ^ the slayer slain ; ^ 
Ihe tyrant's self, oppressing and opprest, 
)Gd gems and gold nnenvied and unblest ; ^ 
While to the starry sphere thy name shall rise, 
(Not there unsung thy generous enterprise !) 
Tirine in all hearts to dwell — ^by Fame enshrined 
With those, the Few, that live but for Mankind ; 
Thme evermore, transcendent happiness ! 
World beyond world to visit and to bless." 



On the two last leaves, and written in another 
J^d, are some stanzas in the romance or ballad 
Bwwureof the Spaniards. The subject is an ad- 
ventare soon related . ^ ^ . ^ < -' w -^^ 

Thy lonely watch-tower, Larenille, 

Sad lost the western sun ; 

■^d loud and long from hill to hill 

«Jhoed the evening-gun, 

"hen Hernan, rising on his oar, 

Shot like an arrow from the shore. 

"*" Those lights are on St. Mary's Isle ; 

J ^ Paradise Lost, x. 
. ^rtes. A peine put-il obtenir audience de Charles-Quint : on 
^ u fendit la presse qui entourait le coche de remjpereur, et monta 
JJ[,'*Wer de la portiere. Charles demanda quel etait cet homme ; 

veit/'pepondit Cortes, "celui qui vous a donn^ plus d'etats que 
'"Pwes ne vous ont laisse de villes." — Voltaire. 
U*' Almost all," says Las Casas, " have perished. The innocent 
"l^ which they had shed, cried aloud for vengeance ; the sighs, the 
"JW of so many victims went up before God." 

L'EaingQe faisait comme ce roi insense qui demanda que tout ce 
pu toncheroit se convertit en or, et qui fut obiig6 de revenir aux 
^^poor Jes prier de flnir sa mis^re. — Montesquieu. 
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They glimmer from the sacred pile." ^ 

The waves were rough ; the hour was late. 

But soon across the Tinto borne, 

Thriqe he blew the signal-horn, 

He blew and would not wait. 

Home by his dangerous path he went ; 

Leaving, in rich habiliment, 

Two Strangers at the Convent gate. 

They ascended by steps hewn out in the to 
and, having asked for admittance, were lod 
there. 

Brothers in arms the Guests appeared ; 
The Youngest with a Princely grace ! 
Short and sable was his beard. 
Thoughtful and wan his face. 
His velvet cap a medal bore, 
And ermine fringed his broidered vest ; 
And, ever sparkling on his breast, 
An image of St. John he wore.* 

The Eldest had a rougher aspect, and then 
craft in his eye. He stood a little behind 
long black mantle, his hand resting on the h 
his sword; and his white hat and white 
glittered in the moon-shine.® 

" Not here unwelcome, tho' unknown. 
Enter and rest ! '* the Friar said. 
The moon, that thro' the portal shone. 
Shone on his reverend head. 
Thro' many a court and gallery dim 
Slowly he led, the burial-hymn 

1 The Convent of La Rabida. 

3 See Bernal Diaz, c. 203; and also a well-known pen 
Cortes, ascribed to Titian. Cortes was now in the 4dd, Pis 
the 60th year of his age. 

3 Angustin Zarat^, lib. iv. c. 9. 
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Sirelling firom the distant choir. 

Bat now the holy men retire ; 

The arched cloisters issuing thro', 

In long long order, two and two. 

t • • ■ • • 

^en other sounds had died away, 
And the waves were heard alone, 
They entered, tho' unused to pray, 
Where God was worshipped, night and day. 
And the dead knelt round in stone ; 
They entered, and from aisle to aisle 
Wandered with folded arms awhile. 
Where on his altar-tomb reclined 
The crosiered Abbot ; and the Knight 
In harness for the Christian fight, 
flis hands in supplication joined; — 
Then said as in a solemn mood, 
"Kow stand we where Columbus stood ! " 
* • • • • 

"Perez,^ thou good old man," they cried, 
"And art thou in thy place of rest ? — 
Tho' in the western world his grave,^ 
Tbt other world, the gift he gave,^ 
Would ye were sleeping side by side! 
Of all his friends He loved thee best.'' 



The supper in the chamber done, 
^nch of a Southern Sea they spake, 
-^d of that glorious City"* won 
^ear the setting of the Sun, 
^^ned in a silver lake ; 

I*te Snperior of the Hoase. 

In the chancel of the cathedral of St. Domingo. 

The words of the epitaph, 

'* A Castiua j a Leon 
Naero Mundo di6 Colon." 
* Mexico. 
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Of seven kings in chains of gold * 
And deeds of death by tongue untold, 
Deeds such as breathed in secret there 
Had shaken the Confession-chair I 

The Eldest swore by our Lady,* the YoungesI 
by his conscience ; ^ while the Franciscan, sitting 
by in his grey habit, turned away and croBsedJ 
himself again and again. " Here is a little book;* '* 
said he at last, ^* the work of him in his shroi^ 
below. It tells of things you have mentioned; 
and, were Cortes and Pizarro here, it might p»- 
haps make them reflect for a moment.*' TIi» 
Youngest smiled as he took it into his hand | 
He read it aloud to his companion with an nnfiil- 
tering voice ; but, when he laid it down, a silence 
ensued ; nor was he seen to smile again thai 
night."* " The curse is heavy," said he at parting, 
** but Cortes may live to disappoint it.*' — "Ay, and 
Pizarro too ! '* 

*♦* A circumstance, recorded by Herrera, ren- 
ders this visit not improbable. " In May, 1628, 
Cortes arrived unexpectedly at Palos ; and, soon 
after he had landed, he and Pizarro met and re- 
joiced; and it was remarkable that they should 
meet, as they were two of the most renowned men 
in the world.'* B. Diaz makes no mention of titf 
interview ; but, relating an occurrence that took 
place at this time in Palos, says, "that Cortes 
was now absent at Nuestra Senora de la Rdbida." 
The Convent is within half a league of the town. 

I Afterwards the arms of Cortes and his descendants. 

« Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 63. 3 B. Diaz, c. 203. 

« '* After the death of Guatimotzin," says B. Diaz, ** he becwne 
gloomy and restless ; rising; continnally from his bed, and wandering 
abont in the dark." — " Nothing prospered with him ; and it yns 
ascribed to the curses he was loaded with." 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

Page 61, line 12. 

What vastfoundcUions in the Abyss are there, 

|ASSO employs preternatural agents ou a similar 
occasion, 



m 



Trapassa, et ecco in quel silvestre loco 
Sorge improvisa la citta del foco.— xiii. 33. 



ineanti d* Ismeno, che ingannano con delusioni, altro non 
niiietno, eke la falsita delle ragioni, et delle persuasioni, 
IBil si genera nella moltitudine, et varieta de* pareri, et 
diaoorsihumani. 

Page 61, line 14. 

Atlantic kings their barbarous pomp displayed. 

Sm Plato's Timffios ; where mention is made of mighty 
gdoms, which, in a day and a night, had disappeared in 
Atlantic, rendering its waters unnavigable. 

Si qnsras Helicen et Barin, Achaidas urbes, 
Invenies sub aquis. 

U the destruction of Callao, in 1747, no more than one of 
the inhabitants escaped ; and he, by a providence the 
It extraordinary. This man was on the fort that over- 
M the harbour, going to strike the flag, when he per> 
i^ the sea to retire to a considerable distance ; and then, 
iUing mountain-high, it returned with great violence. 
B people ran from their houses in terror and confusion : he 
vd a cry of Miserere rise from all parts of the city ; and 
nediately all was silent; the sea had entirely over- 
timed it, and buried it for ever in its bosom : but the 
N wave that destroyed it, drove a little boat by the place 
tnhe stood, into which he threw himself and was saved. 

Page 62, line 1. 

We stop to stir no more . . . 

the description of a submarine forest is here omitted by 
translator. 
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League beyond league gigantic foliage spread. 

Shadowing old Ocean on his rocky bed ; 

The lofty summits of resounding woods, 

That grasped the depths, and grappled with the floodt; 

Such as had climbed the mountain's azure height, 

When forth he came and reassumed his right. 



Page 66, line 1. 
No voice as erst shall in the desert rise. 

Alluding to the oracles of the Islanders, so soon to In- 
come silent : and particularly to a prophecy, delivered down 
from their ancestors, and sung with loud lamentstioM 
(Petr. Martyr, dec. 3. lib. 7) at their solemn ftstiTali 
(Herrera,L iii. 4), that the country would be laid waste M 
the arrival of strangers, completely clad, from a region Mr 
the rising of the sun. Ibid. II. 5. 2. It is said thatOM- 
ziva, a gi*eat Cacique, after long fasting and many ablntiflH^ , 
had an interview with one of the Remi, who announced to 
him this terrible event (Hist. c. 62), as the oracles of Lsfcotfi 
according to Herodotus (II. 152), predicted the oyerthiov * 
of eleven kings in Egypt, on the appearance of men<tfbnfli 
risen out of the sea. 

Nor did this prophecy exist among the Islanders ikwi. 
It influenced the councils of Montezuma, and extandii 
almost universally over the forests of America. Cort» 
Herrera. Gomara. '* The demons, whom they worshippedi j 
says Acosta, *^ in this instance told them the truth." 






Page 66, line 7. 

He spoke ; and all was silence^ all was night t 

These scattered fragments may be compared to shreds if 
old arras, or reflections from a river broken and confused by 
the oar; and now and then perhaps the imagination of tiia 
reader may supply more than is lost. Si qua latent, meUon 
putat. ** It is remarkable," says the elder Pliny, *' that the 
Iris of Aristides, the Tyndarides of Nicomachus, and the 
Venus of Apelles, are held in higher admiration than their 
finished works." And is it not so in almost everything? 

Call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 
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Page 67, line 11. 

e Lnsiad, to begaile the heavy hours at sea, Veloso 
.0 his companions of the second watch the story of 
jlve Knights. — L. vi 

Page 69, line 16. 

Tho' Roldany ^c. 

ibly a soldier of fortune. There were more than one 
ame on board. 

Page 70, line 6. 

War and the Great in War let others sing, 

mtthat in the profession of Arms there are at all 
nany noble natures. Let a soldier of the Age of 
th speak for those who had commanded under him, 
horn he calls " the chief men of action." 
V that I have tried them, I would choose them for 
if I had them not : before I had tried them, God and 
idence chose them for me. I love them for mine 
:e ; for I find sweetness in their conversation, strong 
ce in their employments with me, and happiness in 
iendship. I love them for their virtue*s sake, and 
r greatness of mind (for little minds, though never 
if virtue, can be but a little virtuous), and for their 
Dderstanding : for to understand little things, or 
lot of use, is little better than to understand nothing 

I love them for their affections ; for self*loving men 
le, pleasure, and profit; but they that love pains, 

and fame, show that they love public profit more 

smselves. I love them for my country's sake: for 

) England's best armour of defenee, and weapons of 

If we may have peace, they have purchased it : 

lut have war, they must manage it," &c. 

Page 72, line 13. 
. . . and, thro' that dismal night, 

lella noche triste." The night on which Cortes made 
lOOs retreat from Mexico through the street of 
0, still goes by the name of i<A nochb triste. — 
Idt. 
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Page 73, line 6. 
Then, inly gliding f 8^, 

Many a modern reader will exclaim in the language «f 
Pococarante, *' Quelle triste extravagance ! " Let a gmk 
theologian of that day, a monk of the Augustine orderybl 
consulted on the subject. ** Corpus ille perimere fd 
jugulare potest; nee id modo, verUm et animam itamgm^ ] 
et in angustnm coarctare novit, at in momento qaoqae ilfi i 
excedendum sit.*' — Lutherus, De Mis&a Privata, 

The Roman ritual requires three signs of possession. 

Page 74, line 13. 

And can you shrink f 8fc. 

The same language had been addressed to Isabella.— i^' 
c. 15. 

Page 78, line 21. 

What long'drawn tube, S^c, 

For the effects of the telescope, and the mirror, oo anitt' 
cultivated mind, see Walli9*8 Voyage Round the Iforldft^ 
and 6. 

Page 80, line 21. 
Reigns there, and revels, 8fc. 
There also was heard the wild cry of the Flamingo. 

What clarion winds along the yellow sands? 
Far in the deep the giant-fisher stands, 
Folding his wings of flame. 

Page 82, line 7. 

And sires, alas, their sons in battle slain I 

War reverses the order of Nature. In time of peace, sayi 
Herodotus, the sons bury their fathers ; in time of war the 
fathers bury their sons I But the Gods have willed it so. 
L87. 

Page 84, line 2. 

fVho among us a life of sorrow spent 

For a summary of his life and character see ** An Aocoimt 
of the European Settlements.**— P. I. c. 8. Of Him it 
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nt have been said as it was afterwards said of Bacon, 
a nobler tribate there could not be — ^' In his adversity 
er prayed that Grod would give him streogth, for great- 
t he could not want. Neither could I condole for him in 
wd or syllable, as knowing no accident could do harm 
mrtne, but rather help to make it manifest.'* — B. Jonson. 

Page 85, line 20. 
A sptctre wandering in the liyht of day ! 
See the Agamemnon of ^scbylus, v. 82. 

Page 86, line 15. 

Herty in His train, shall arts and arms attend. 

'* There are those alive,*' said an illustrious orator, 
vhose memory might touch the two extremities. Lord 
tthnrst, in 1704, was of an age to comprehend such 
iogs— and, if his angel had then drawn up the curtain, 
d while he was gazing with admiration, had pointed out to 
Q a speck and told him, ' Toung man, there is America — 
lich, at this day, serves for little more than to amuse you 
th stories of savage men and uncouth manners ; yet shall, 
'ore you taste of death,' "&c.— Bukke in 1775. 

Page 86, line 17. 

Assembling here, 8fc. 

low simple were the manners of the early colonists! 
i first ripening of any European fruit was distinguished by 
tmily-festival. Garcilasso de la Vega relates how his 
r father, the valorous Andres, collected together in his 
nber seven or eight gentlemen to share with him three 
mguses, the first that ever grew on the table -land of 
eo. When the operation of dressing was over (and it is 
Dtely described) he distributed the two largest among 
friends ; heggme; that the company would not take it ill, 
) reserved the third for himself, as it was a thing from 
n, 

orth America became instantly an asylum for the op- 
sed; huguenots, and catholics, and sects of every name 
conntry. Such were the first settlers in Carolina and 
yland /Pennsylvania and New England. Nor is South 
wica altogether without a claim to the title. Even now, 
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while I am writing, the ancient house of Braganza is on i 
passage across the Atlantic, 

Cum sociis, natoque, Penatibus, et magnis dis. 

Page 86, line 19. 
Untouched shall drop the fetters from the slave, 

Je me transporte quelquefois au'dela d'an si^e. J) 
vois le bonheur k c6t6 de I'industrie, la douce tol^noM 
rempla^ant la farouche inquisition ; j'y vois un joar deflhl 
P^ruviens, Mexicains, Americains libres, Fran9oi8 s'oiriin^ 
sant comme des fr^res, et b^nissant le r^gne de la Hberili 
qui doit amener partout uneharmonie universelle.— MiiilH 
mines, les esclaves, que deviendront-ils ? Les minefl se kf 
meront; les esclaves seront les fr^res de leurs mtdtm-* 
Brissot. 

There is a prophetic stanza, written a century ago by Bp. 
Berkeley, which I must quote, though I may suffer by ^ 
comparison. 

Westward the course of empire takes its vay. 

The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day. 

Time's noblest offspring is the last. 

Page 89, line 12. 
Where on his altar-tomb, ^. 
An Interpolation. 

Page 89, line 15. 
Tho^ in the western world His grave. 

An Anachronism. The body of Columbus was not ys 
removed from Seville. 

It is almost unnecessary to point out another in the 5tD^ 
Canto. The telescope was not then in use ; though ds 
cribed long before with great accuracy by Roger BacoD. 
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JA0QUELINE.1 
1813. 

I. 

WAS Autnmn ; thro' Provence had 
ceased 
-» The vintage, and the vintage-feast. 
^ The sun had set behind the hill, 
icon was up, and all was still, 
Tom the Convent's neighbouring tower 
lock had tolled the midnight-hour, 
I Jacqueline came forth alone, 
Lerchief o'er her tresses thrown ; 
ilty thing and full of fears, 
h, how lovely in her tears ! 
tarts, and what has caught her eye ? 
1 — ^but her shadow gliding by ? 
tops, she pants ; with lips apart 
istens — to her beating heart ! 
, thro' the scanty orchard stealing, 
ilustering boughs her track concealing, 
ies, nor casts a thought behind, 
ives her terrors to the wind ; 
from her home, the humble sphere 
her joys and sorrows here, 
ather's house of mountain-stone, 
)y a mountain- vine o'ergrown. 
ch an hour in such a night, 
m, so clear, so heavenly bright, 
vould have seen, and not confessed 
ied as all within were blest ? 
will not woman, when she loves ? 

uem was first published in the same volume with Lord 
a. Neither author theu put his name to his poem. The 
led as 1814 in the author's handwriting, in the copy uf 
the British Museum. — Ed.] 

H 
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Yet lost, alas, who can restore her P — 
She lifts the latch, the wicket moves ; 
And now the world is all before her. 

Up rose St. Pierre, when morning shone ; 
— ^And Jacqueline, his child, was gone ! 
Oh what the madd*ning thought that came? ] 
Dishonour coupled with his name ! i 

By Oonde at Rocroy he stood ; 
By Turenne, when the Rhine ran blood. 
Two banners of Castile he gave 
Aloft in Notre Dame to wave ; 
Nor did thy cross, St. Louis, rest 
Upon a purer, nobler breast. 
He slung his old sword by his side. 
And snatched his staff and rushed to save; 
Then sunk — ^and on his threshold cried, 
" Oh lay me in my grave ! 
— Constance ! Claudine ! where were ye then* 
But stand not there. Away ! away ! 
Thou, Frederic, by thy father stay. 
Though old, and now forgot of men, 
Both must not leave him in a day." 
Then, and he shook his hoary head, 
" Unhappy in thy youth !" he said. 
" Call as thou wilt, thou call'st in vain; 
No voice sends back thy name again. 
To mourn is all thou hast to do ; 
Thy play -mate lost, and teacher too." 

And who but she could soothe the boy, 
Or turn his tears to tears of joy ? 
Long had she kissed him as he slept. 
Long o'er his pillow hung and wept ; 
And, as she passed her father's door. 
She stood as she would stir no more. 
But she is gone, and gone for ever ! 
No, never shall they clasp her — never ! 
They sit and listen to their fears ; 
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Lnd he, who thro' the breach had led 
3ver the dying and the dead, 
Shakes if a cricket's cry he hears ! 

Oh ! she was good as she was fair. 
None — ^none on earth above her ! 
As pore in thought as angels are, 
To know her was to love her. 
^en little, and her eyes, her voice, 
Her every gesture said " rejoice," 
Her coining was a gladness ; 
And, as she grew, her modest grace. 
Her down-cast look 'twas heaven to trace, 
^^Hien, shading with her hand her face. 
She half inclined to sadness. 
Her voice, whate'er she said, enchanted ; 
Like music to the heart it went. 
And her dark eyes — how eloquent ! 
Ask what they would, 'twas granted. 
Her father loved her as his fame ; 
•^And Bayard's self had done the same ! 

Soon as the sun the glittering pane 
^ the red floor in diamonds threw, 
Sifl Bongs she sung and sung again, 
^ the last light withdrew, 
^very day, and all day long, 
Be mused or slumbered to a song. 
But she is dead to him, to all ! 
Her lute hangs silent on the wall ; 
And on the stairs, and at the door 
Her fairy-step is heard no more ! 
At every meal an empty chair 
Tells him that she is not there ; 
She, who would lead him where he went, 
Charm with her converse while he leant ; 
Or, hovering, every wish prevent ; 
At eve light up the chimney -nook, 
Lay there his glass within his book ; 
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And that small chest of curious mould, 

(Queen Mab's, perchance, in days of old,) 

Tusk of elephant and gold ; 

Which, when a tale is long, dispenses 

Its fragrant dust to drowsy senses. 

In her who mourned not, when they missed her, 

The old a child, the young a sister ? 

No more the orphan runs to take 

From her loved hand the barley-cake. 

No more the matron in the school 

Expects her in the hour of rule, 

To sit amid the elfin brood. 

Praising the busy and the good. 

The widow trims her hearth in vain. 

She comes not — nor will come again. 

Not now, his little lesson done. 

With Frederic blowing bubbles in the sun ; 

Nor spinning by the fountain-side, 

(Some story of the days of old, 

Barbe Bleue or Chaperon Rouge half-told 

To him who would not be denied ;) 

Not now, to while an hour away. 

Gone to the falls in Valombre, 

Where 'tis night at noon of day ; 

Nor wandering up and down the wood. 

To all but her a solitude, 

Where once a wild deer, wild no more, 

Her chaplet on his antlers wore. 

And at her bidding stood. 

II. 

The day was in the golden west ; 

And, curtained close by leaf and flower, 

The doves had cooed themselves to rest 

In Jacqueline's deserted bower ; 

The doves — that still would at her casement pec 

And in her walks had ever fluttered round 
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mrple feet and shining neck, 
s the echo to the sound, 
ftsement, underneath the trees, 
pen to the western breeze, 
I down, enchanting Graronnelle, 
Qd and mulberry-shaded dell, 
. which the Alps of Piedmont rose, 
ash of sunset on their snows : 

blithe as lark on summer-mom, 

green and yellow waves the corn, 

harebells blow in every grove. 

irushes sing " I love ! I love I " ' 

I (so soon the early rain 

rs, and *tis fair again ; 

li many a drop may yet be seen 

us where a cloud has been) 
I lay Frederic, o*er and o*er 
ig castles on the floor, 
igning, as they grew in size, 
oubles and new dangers ; 
limpled cheeks and laughing eyes, 
»nd Fear were strangers. 

Pierre sat by, nor saw nor smiled. 

68 were on his loved Montaigne ; 

ery leaf was turned in vain. 

that hour remorse he felt, 

Is heart told him he had dealt 

ily with his child. 

3r may awhile refuse ; 

10 can for another choose ? 

her young blushes had revealed 

3ret from herself concealed, 

romise what her tears denied, 

le should be De Courcy's bride ? 

Idst thou, presumptuous as thou art, 

1 ** Cantando lo aqao I lo amo t"— Tasso. 
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O'er Nature play the tyrant's part, 
And with the hand compel the heart ? 
Oh rather, rather hope to bind 
The ocean-wave, the mountain-wind ; 
Or fix thy foot upon the ground 
To stop the planet rolling round. 

The light was on his face ; and there 
You might have seen the passions driven — 
Resentment, Pity, Hope, Despair — 
Like clouds across the face of Heaven. 
Now he sighed heavily ; and now. 
His hand withdrawing from his brow. 
He shut the volume with a frown. 
To walk his troubled spirit down : 
t»«Ci\<i V— When (faithful as that dog of yore ^ 
tSHio wagged his tail and could no more) 
Manchon, who long had snuffed the ground, 
And sought and sought, but never found, 
Leapt up and to the casement flew. 
And looked and barked, and vanished thro'. 
" 'Tis Jacqueline ! 'Tis Jacqueline ! " 
Her little brother laughing cried. 
" I know her by her kirtle green. 
She comes along the mountain-side ; 
Now turning by the traveller's seat, — 
Now resting in the hermit's cave, — 
Now kneeling, where the pathways meet. 
To the cross on the stranger's grave. 
And, by the soldier's cloak, I know 
(There, there along the ridge they go) 
D'Arcy, so gentle and so brave ! 
Look up — why will you not P " he cries, 
His rosy hands before his eyes ; 
For on that incense-breathing eve 
The sun shone out, as loth to leave. 
" See— to the rugged rock she clings I 

> Argus. 
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e calls, she faints, and D*Arcy springs ; 
Arcy so dear to ns, to all ; 
ho, for you told me on your knee, 
"hen in the fight he saw you fall, 
kved you for Jacqueline and me ! '* 

And true it was ! [ And true the tale. 
Hien did she sue, and not prevail ? 
ive years before-^it was the night 
liat on the village-green they parted, 
"be lilied banners streaming bright < 
)'er maids and mothers broken-hearted ; 
3ie dram — ^it drowned the last adieu, 
^en D*Arcy from the crowd she drew. 
'One charge I have, and one alone, 
!^or.that refuse to take, 
lly father — ^if not for his own, 
Dhfop his daughter's sake ! " 
tdy he vowed — 'twas all he could ; 
And went and sealed it with his blood. 

Nor can ye wonder. When a child, 
^d in her playfulness she smiled, 
Up many a ladder-path ^ he guided 
•^ere meteor-like the chamois glided, 
Hiro' Doany a misty grove. 
J^ejr loved — but under Friendship's name ; 
^d Reason, Virtue fanned the flame, 
Kll in their houses Discord came, 
^d 'twas a crime to love. 
Wien-what was Jacqueline to doP 
ler father's angry hours she knew, 
^^d when to soothe, and when persuade ; 
^t now her path De Courcy crossed, 
-*d by his falcon through the glade — 
5e turned, beheld, admired the maid ; 
^d all her little arts were lost ! 

' Called in the language of the conntry Piia-de-rEchelle. 
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De Courcy, Lord of Argeiiti^re ! 
Thy poverty, thy pride, St. Pierre, 
Thy thirst for vengeance sought the snare. 
The day was named, the gaests invited ; 
The bride-groom, at the gate, alighted ; 
When up the windings of the dell 
A pastoral pipe was heard to swell, 
And lo, an hamble Piedmontese, 
Whose music might a lady please. 
This message thro' the lattice hore, 
(She listened, and her trembling frame 
Told her at once from whom it came) 
" Oh let us fly — to part no more ! " 

III. 

That mom ('twas in Ste. Julienne's cell. 
As at Ste. Julienne's sacred well 
Their dream of love began) 
That morn, ere many a star was set, 
Their hands had on the altar met 
Before the holy man. 
i — And now, her strength, her courage spent, 
' And more than half a penitent, 
'^She comes along the path she went. 
And now the village gleams at last ; 
The woods, the golden meadows passed. 
Where, when, Toulouse, thy splendour shone, 
The Troubadour, from grove to grove, 
Chanting some roundelay of love. 
Would wander till the day was gone. 
" All will be well, my Jacqueline ! 
Oh tremble not — but trust in me. 
The Good are better made by 111, 
As odours crushed are sweeter still ; 
And gloomy as thy past has been, 
Bright shall thy future be ! " 
So saying, thro' the fragrant shade 
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intly along he led the Maid, 

liile Manchon round and round her played : 

nd, as that silent glen they leave, 

Tiere by the spring the pitchers stand, 

Tiere glow-worms light their little lamps at eve, 

Jid fairies revel as in fairy -land, 

^en Lnbin calls, and Blanche steals round, 

Cer finger on her lip, to see ; 

kJid many an acorn-cup is found 

Inder the greenwood tree) 

iVom every cot above, below, 

^ey gather as they go — 

^t, and coif, and collerette, ^ ' 

Hie housewife's prayer, the grandam's blessing ! 

3irl8 that adjust their locks of jet, 

M look and look and linger yet, 

Rie lovely bride caressing ; 

Babes that had learnt to lisp her name, 

^d heroes he had led to fame. 

But what felt D' Arcy, when at length 
Her father's gate was open flung ? 
°^i then he found a giant's strength ; 
"or rpund him, as for life, she clung ! 
*od when, her fit of weeping o*er, 
^Qward they moved a little space, 
*Dd saw an old man sitting at the door, 
w his wan cheek, and sunken eye 
•^t seemed to gaze on vacancy, 
ften, at the sight of that beloved face, 
^t once to fall upon his neck she flew ; 
out— not encouraged — ^back she drew, 
^nd trembling stood in dread suspense, 
"w tears her only eloquence ! 
^f all — the while — an awful distance keeping ; 
Save D*Arcy, who nor speaks nor stirs ; 
^ one, his little hand in hers, 
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Who weeps to see his sister weeping. 

Then Jacqueline the silence broke. 
She clasped her father's knees and spoke, 
Her brother kneeling too ; 
While D* Arcy as before looked on, 
Tho' from his manly cheek was gone 
Its natural hue. 

•* His praises from your lips I heard, 
Till my fond heart was won ; 
And, if in aught his Sire has erred, 
Oh turn not from the Son ! — 
She, whom in joy, in grief you nursed ; 
Who climbed and called you father first, 
By that dear name conjures — 
On her you thought — but to be kind ! 
When looked she up, but you inclined ? 
These things, for ever in her mind, 
Oh are they gone from yours ? 
Two kneeling at your feet behold ; 
One — one how young ; — nor yet the other olcL 
Oh spurn them not — nor look so cold — 
If Jacqueline be cast away, 
Her bridal be her dying day. 
— Well, weir might she believe in you ! 
She listened, and she found it true." 

He shook his aged locks of snow ; 
And twice he turned, and rose to go. 
She hung ; and was St. Pierre to blame. 
If tears and smiles together came ? 
" Oh no — ^begone ! Til hear no more." 
But, as he spoke, his voice relented. 
** That very look thy mother wore 
When she implored, and old Le Roc consented. 
IVue, I have erred and will atone ; 
For still I love him as my own. 
And now, in my hands, yours with his unite ; 
A father's blessing on your heads alight ! 
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. Nor let the least be sent away, 
hearts shall sing * Adieu to sorrow ! * 
Pierre has found his child to-day ; 
i old and young shall dance to-morrow.'! 



i Louis ^ then before the gate dismounted, 
}t in the chase at set of sun ; 
:e Henry when he heard recounted ^ 
e generous deeds himself had done, 
Tiat time the miller's maid Colette 
ng, while he supped, her chansonnette) 
en — ^when St. Pierre addressed his village- 
train, 
en bad the monarch with a sigh confessed 
joy by him unsought and unpossessed, 
Witbout it what are all the rest ? — 
' love, and to be loved again. 

Jonis the Fonrteenth. 

AUading to a popular story related of Henry the Fourth of 

•««, sinular to oura of *' The King and Miller of Mansfield." 
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HUMAN LIFE. 
1819. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Introduction — Ringing of Bells in a neighbouring Village on fli 
Birth of an Heir — General Reflections on Human Xife- The SA* 
iect proposed— Childhood — Youth — Manhood — Love — Marriap— 
Domestic Happiness and Affliction— War — Peace — Civil Dinenifli 
— Retirement firom Active Life — Old Age and its Enjoymafr' 
Conclusion. 

'he lark has sang his carol in the Blgr; . 
The bees have hummed their noon-tide 

harmony. 
Still in the vale the village-bells ring 
round, 
Still in Llewellyn -hall the jests resound : 
For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 
Kow, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their 

prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years — and then these sounds shaB 
hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sir-loin ; 
The ale now brewed, in floods of amber shine : 
And, basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 
Mid many a tale told of his boyish days. 
The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 
*' 'Twas on these knees he sate so oft and smiled." 
And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be song, 
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^T\d violets scattered round ; and old and young, 
Ln every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin-veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas, nor in a distant hour. 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weepings heard where only joy has been ; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

And such is Human Life ; so, gliding on. 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
Aa full, methinks, of wild and wondrous change, 
Ab any that the wandering tribes require. 
Stretched in the desert round their evening-fire ; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 
Tominstrel-harps at midnight's witching hour ! 

Bom in a trance, we wake, observe, inquire ; 
And the green earth, the azure sky admire. 
Of Elfin-size — for ever as we run, 
W^e cast a longer shadow in the sun ! 
And now a charm, and now a grace is won ! 
^e grow in stature, and in wisdom too ! 
And, as new scenes, new objects rise to view, 
^Wk nothing done while aught remains to do. 

Yet, all forgot, how oft the eye-lids close. 
And from the slack hand drops the gathered rose ! 
5ow oft, as dead, on the warm turf we lie, 
^ile many an emmet comes with curious eye ; 
Lnd on her nest the watchful wren sits by ! 
for do we speak or move, or hear or see ; 
o like what once we were, and once again shall 
be! 
And say, how soon, where, blithe as innocent. 
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The boy at sun-rise carollejl as he went, 
An aged pilgrim on his staff shall lean, 
Tracing in vain the footsteps o'er the green ; 
The man himself how altered, not the scene! 
Now journeying home with nothing but the namSi 
"Way-worn and spent, another and the same ! 

No eye observes the growth or the decay. 
To-day we look as we did yesterday ; 
And we shall look to-morrow as to-day. 
Yet while the loveliest smiles, her locks gro» 

grey! 
And in her glass could she but see the face 
She'll see so soon amoM another race. 
How would she shrink 1— Returning from a&r, 
After some years of travel, some of war, 
"Within his gate Ulysses stood unknown 
Before a wife, a father, and a son ! 

And such is Human Life, the general theme. 
Ah, what at best, what but a longer dream? 
Though with such wild romantic wanderings 

fraught. 
Such forms in Fancy's richest colouring wrought 
That, like the visions of a love-sick brain, 
Who would not sleep and dream them o'er again? 

Our pathway leads but to a precipice ; 
And all must follow, fearful as it is ! 
From the first step 'tis known ; but — ^No delay ! 
On, 'tis decreed. We tremble and obey. 
A thousand ills beset us as we go. 
— " Still, could I shun the fatal gulf" — Ah, no, 
'Tis all in vain — the inexorable Law ! 
Nearer and nearer to the brink we draw. 
Verdure springs up ; and fruits and flowers in- 
vite. 
And groves and fountains — all things that de- 
light. 
Oh, I would stop, and linger if I might I " — 
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'e fly ; no resting for the foot we find ; 
U dark before, all desolate behind ! 
-t length the brink appears — ^but one step more ! 
Te faint — On, on ! — we falter — ^and 'tis o'er ! 
Yet here high passions, high desires unfold, 
^mpting to noblest deeds ; here links of gold 
Und soul to soul ; and thoughts divine inspire 
L thirst unquenchable, a holy fire 
PLat will not, cannot but with life expire ! 
How, seraph-winged, among the stars we 
soar; 
Now distant ages, like a day, explore, 
And judge the act, the actor now no more ; 
Or, in a thankless hour condemned to live, 
Jh(m others claim what these refuse to give, 
ibd dart, like Milton, an unerring eye 
trough the dim curtains of Futurity. 
Wealth, Pleasure, Ease, all thought of self re- 
signed, 
What will not Man encounter for Mankind P 
Behold him now unbar the prison-door, 
And, lifting Guilt, Contagion from the floor, 
To Peace and Health, and Light and Life re- 
store; 
Now in Thermopylae remain to share 
Death — nor look back, nor turn a footstep there, 
leaving his story to the birds of air ; 
And now like Pylades (in Heaven they write 
Names such as his in characters of light) 
liOng with his friend in generous enmity, 
Heading, insisting in his place to die ! 

Do what he will, he cannot realize 
Half he conceives — the glorious vision flies. 
Go where he may, he cannot hope to find 
The truth, the beauty pictured in his mind. 
But if by chance an object strike the sense. 
The faintest shadow of that Excellence, 
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Passions, that slept, are stirring in his frune ; 
Thoughts undefined, feelings without a name I 
And some, not here called forth, may slumber i 
Till this vain pageant of a world is gone ; 
Lying too deep for things that perish here, 
Waiting for life — but in a nobler sphere ! 

Look where he comes ! Rejoicing in hisbiitl^.l 
Awhile he moves as in a heaven on earth I 
Sun, moon, and stars — the land, the sea, the Af 
To him shine out as in a galaxy I 
But soon 'tis past — the light has died away ! 
With him it came (it was not of the day) 
And he himself diffused it, like the stone 
That sheds awhile a lustre all its own. 
Making night beautiful. 'Tis past, 'tis gone, 
And in his darkness as he journeys on, 
Nothing revives him but the blessed ray 
That now breaks in, nor ever knows decay, 
Sent from a better world to light him on hia 
way. 

How great the Mystery ! Let others sing 
The circling Year, the promise of the Spring, 
The Summer's glory, and the rich repose ] 

Of Autumn, and the Winter's silvery snows. ' 
Man through the changing scene let us pursne, 
Himself how wondrous in his changes too ! 
Not Man, the sullen savage in his den ; 
But Man called forth in fellowship with men ; 
Schooled and trained up to Wisdom from his birth; 
God's noblest work — His image upon earth! 

The day arrives, the moment wished and feared; 
The child is born, by many a pang endeared. 
And now the mother's ear has caught his cry; 
Oh grant the cherub to her asking eye I 
He comes . . . she clasps him. To her bosom 
pressed. 
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36 drinke the balm of life and drops to rest. 

Ber by her Bmile bow aooB the Stranger knows ; 
Ebw soon by his the glad discovery shows ! 
Lb to h-PT lips she iifta the loT-ely boy, 
VliKt answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 
u walks, he gpeaka. In many a broken word 
q^ wants, his wishes, and bis griefs are hecu-d. 
lud ever, ever to her lap he flies, 
HfMn rosy Sleep comes on with sweet BUrpiise. 
boek'd in her arms, his arms acraaH her flung, 
^Oat name moat dear for ever on his tongne) 
•ith soft accents round her nucik he clings, 
.d. cheek \iO cheek, her lulling song she sings. 
Bow blest to fee) the beatings of his heart, 
Xbeathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart ; 
■Witeh o'er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
.■And, if she can, exhaust a mother's love ! 

But sooD a nobler i«^k demands her care. "^ 
^pirt she joins his little bands in prayer, ^ 

Celling of Him who sees in secret there ! — j 

And now the volume on her knee has caught 
flit wandering eye — now many a written thought 
Sarer to die, with many a lisping sweet 
His moving, mnrmnrins lips eudeavourto repeat. 

Eclea«ed, be cha^ea the bright butterfly; 
(ft he would follow — follow through the sby ! 
Climbs the gaunt mastiif slumbering in his cbaiu, 
' And chides and buffets, clinging by the mane; 
' TW rails, and, kneeling by the fountain -side, 
Studs bis brave ship ia triumph down the tide, 
A daugerous voyage ; or, if now he can, 
tfnow bo wears the habit of a man, 
Rings off the coat so muoh his pride and pleasure, 
And, like a miser digging for bis treasure, 
ffit tiny spade in his own garden plies, 
And in green letters sees bis name arise ! 
Where'er he goes, for ever in her sight. 
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She looks, and looks, and still with new delist 

Ah who, when fadiiig of itself away, 
Would cloud the sunshine of his little day ! 
Now is the May of Life. Exulting round, 
Joy wings his feet, Joy lifts him from the 
Pointing to such, well might Cornelia say, 
When the rich casket shone in bright array, 
" These are my Jewels ! " Well of such as \», 
When Jesus spake, well might the language bc^j 
" Suffer these little ones to come to me ! " 

Thoughtful by fits, he scans and he reveres 
The brow engraven with the Thoughts of Yeantj 
Close by her side his silent homage given 
As to some pure Intelligence from Heaven ; 
His eyes cast downward with ingenuous Bhamay 
His conscious cheeks, conscious of praise v 

blame. 
At once lit up as with a holy flame I 
He thirsts for knowledge, speaks but to inqoin; .' 
And soon with tears relinquished to the Sire^ 
Soon in his hand to Wisdom's temple led. 
Holds secret converse with the Mighty Dead ; 
Trembles and thrills and weeps as they inspire, 
Burns as they bum, and with congenial fii« ! 
Like Her most gentle, most unfortunate, 
Crown'd but to die — ^who in her chamber sate 
Musing with Plato, though the horn was blowHi ^ 
And every ear and every heart was won, I 

And all in green array were chasing down the [ 
sun! J 

Then is the Age of Admiration — ^Then 
Gods walk the earth, or beings more than men; 
Who breathe the soul of Inspiration round. 
Whose very shadows consecrate the ground^ 
Ahy then comes thronging many a wild desire^ 
And high imagining and thought of fire I 
Then from within a voice exclaims " Afipire !" 
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>Mitoms, that upward point, before him pBae, 
M in the C&ve athwart the Wizard's gltise ; 
bej, that on Youth a grace, a lustre shed, 
t every Age — -the living' aod the dead ! 
b«n, all-accomplish'd Surrey, thou art known ; 
hiB flower of Knighthood, nipt as soon a,e 
I blown I 

[riting itU hearts bat Geraldine's alone I 
bid, with hia beaver np, diBCOvering there 
nte who loved lesa to conquer than to spare, 
00, the Black Warrior, he, who, battle- spent, 
kre-headed served the Captive tn bis tent I 

ponng S in the groves of Academe, 

Srwhcro Ilisaus winds his whiepermg stream; 
or where the wild bees swarm with ceaseless hum, 
l&mming old droams — a joy for years to come ; 
Dr OD the Kock within the sacred Pane ;— 
ElBRieB such as Milton Bought, but sought in vain : 
|fad UU ton's self (at that thrice-honour'd name 
^Wl may wo glow — aa men, we share his fame)] 
MI>d Uilton'e self, apart with beaming eye, 
Smning he knows not what — that shall not diet 

Oh, in thy truth Becure, thy virtue bold, 
;3twkre Che poison in the cap of gold, 
Llbnup among Che Sowers. Thy heart beats high, 
; Is bright and brighter breaks the distant sky ] 
^at every step is on enchanted ground. 
fSlngerthoa lov'st, and Dangerhaunte thee round. 
1^ spars his horse against the mountain-side ; 
IW, plunging, slakes his fnry in the tide ? 
^Wlli P-n'^ fir"" **" ! aid, where the snn-boatns 

&11, 
i.t Inx own shadow thmsts along the wall ? 
Vho dauc^B without music ; and anon 
Sio^ liko the lark — then, sighs aa woe-begone, 
"' " ' iirma, and, where the willows wave, 

the moonshine by a maiden's grave f 
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Gome hither, boy, and dear thy open brow. 
Yon summer-clouds, now like the Alps, and not 
A ship, a whale, change not so fast as thon. 
He hears me not — ^Those sighs were from the 
Too, too well taught, he plays the lover's part 
He who at masques, nor feigning nor sincere, 
With sweet discourse would win a lady^s ear, 
Lie at her feet and on her slipper swear 
That none were half so fibultless, half so &ir, 
Kow through the forest hies, a stricken deer, 
A banished man, flying when none are near; 
And writes on every tree, and lingers long 
Where most the nightingale repeats her song ; 
Where most the nymph, that haunts the bM 

grove, 
Delights to syllable the nam€s we love. 
^ Two on his steps attend, in motley clad; ■ 
One woeful- wan, one merry but as mad ; 
Gaird Hope and Fear. Hope ehakes his oapaoi 

bells, 
And flowers spring up among the woodland deDli 
To Hope he listens, wandering without measoxa 
Thro* sun and shade, lost in a trance of pleasoie; 
And, if to Fear but for a weary mile, 
Hope follows fast and wins him with a sniile.J 

At length he goes — a Pilgrim to the Shrine^ 
And for a relic would a world resign ! 
A glove, a shoe-tie, or a flower let fall— 
What though the least. Love consecrates them all! 
And now he breathes in many a plaintive verse; 
Now wins the dull ear of the wily nurse 
At early matins ('twas at matin-time 
That flrst he saw and sickened in his prime) 
And soon the Sibyl, in her thirst for gold, 
Plays with young hearts that will not be contr611*4 

" Absence from Thee — as self from self it seemsl* 
Scaled is the garden-wall ; and lo, her beams 
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ering the east, the moon comes np, repealing 
wdl-known form along the terrace stealing, 
fa, ere in sight he came, 'twae hie to thrill 
Gfirt that loved him though in secret still- 
in I awake ? or is it . . . ctm it be 
idle dream ? Niyhtly it visits me ! 
?hat Btrain," she cries, " as from the water 

* near and nearer throngh the shade it 

flows !— 
«r ginks departing — sweetest in its close I" 
caiemeut gleams ; no Juliet, iike the daj, 
met forth and speaks and bids hor lover staj, 
11, like aerial music heard from far, I 

throngh the doors of Paradise ajar, ', 

^tly it rises with the evening-star. ) 

" She loves another ! Love was in that sigh!" 
I the cold grotmd he throws himself to die. 
nd Yonth, beware. Thy heart is most deceiving, 
bo wish are fearful ; who saspect, believing. 
And soon bor looks tUo rapturous tmth avow. 
Tely before, oh, say how lovely now ! 
8 flies not, ttrowns not, though he pleads his 

ryet — nor yet hor hand from his withdraws ; 
tbfBOme secret Power surprised, subdued, 
b, how resist ? And wonld she if she could ? ) 
III oa hb neck as half unconscious where, 
id to conceal lier tears, her blushes there. 
Tbea come those full confidings of the past ; 
i mnsbine now, where all was overcast, 
aa do they wander till tbe day is gone, 
9t in each other; and when Nigbt steals on, 
Wring them round, how sweet ber accents are ! 
wlien ehe turns and speaks, her voice is fai', 
B singing I — Bnt soou nothing stirs 
■" e silence — Joy lite bis, like hers. 
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Deals not in words ; and now the shadows dc 
Now in the glimmering, dpng light she grom 
Less and less earthly ! As departs the day. 
All that was mortal seems to melt away, 
Till, like a gift resumed as soon as given. 
She fades at last into a Spirit from Heaven ! 

Then are they blest indeed ; and swift the! 
Till her young Sisters wreathe her hair in flc 
Kindling her beauty — while, unseen, the leart 
Twitches her robe, then runs behind the rest, 
Ejiown by her laugh that will not be suppres^i] 
Then before All they stand — ^the holy vow 
And ring of gold, no fond illusions now, ] 

Bind her as his. Across the threshold led. 
And every tear kiss'd off as soon as shed, 
His house she enters — ^there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is night; 
A guardian-angel o'er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing; 
Winning him back, when mingling in the thrall 
From a vain world we love, alas, too long. 
To fire-side happiness, and hours of ease 
Blest with that charm, the certainty to please^j 
How oft her eyes read his ; her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined; 
Still subject — ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell. 
Till waked and kindled by the master's spell ; 
And feeling hearts — ^touch them but rightly — ^poffl 
A thousand melodies unheard before ! 

Nor many moons o'er hill and valley rise 
Ere to the gate with nymph-like step she flies, 
And their first-bom holds forth, their darling boj 
With smiles how sweet, how full of love and joji 
To meet him coming ; theirs through every yeii 
Pure transports, such as each to each endear ! 
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ghing eyes and laaghing voices fill 
me with gladness. She, when all are still, 
nd undraws the curtain as they lie, 
how beautiful ! He, when the sky 
and the wood sends up its harmony, 
gathering round his bed, they cUmb to 
ihare 

(es, and with gentle violence there 
L upon a dream not half so fair, 
le hill-top leads their little feet ; 
le forest-lodge, perchance to meet 
^-herd on its march, perchance to hear 
T mstUng in the sedgy mere ; 
e echo near the Abbot's tree, 
ve him back his words of pleasantry—^ 
le House stood, no merrier man than he I 
they wander with a keen delight, 
leveret catch their quicker sight 
green alley, or a squirrel then 
be gnarled oak, and look and climb again, 
moth flit by, an acorn fall, 
3 their thoughts to Bim who made them all ; 
ith unequal footsteps following fast, 
inging by his cloak, unwilling to be last, 
hepherd on Tornaro's misty brow, 
I swart seaman, sailing far below, 
eUghted watch the morning ray 
I the orient — ^till it breaks away, 
*ns and blazes into glorious day I 
pier still is he who bends to trace 
1, the soul, just dawning in the face ; 
Bt, the glow, the animating strife, 
ights and passions stirring into life ; 
ding utterance, the inquiring glance, 
it waking from his ten-fold trance, 
le starts as conscious whence he came, 
is light within the trembling frame 1 
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What then a Father*B feelings ? Joy and 
In tnm preva il, Joy most ; and through the ; 
Tempering the ardent, urging night and day 
TTiTn who shrinks back or wanders from the ¥17/ 
Praising each highly — from a wish to raise 
Their merits to the level of his Praise, 
Onward in their observing sight he moves. 
Fearful of wrong, in awe of whom he loves ! 
Their sacred presence who shall dare pro&ne? 
Who, when He slumbers, hope to fix a stain? 
He lives a model in his life to show, 
That, when he dies and through the world ihejgl^ 1 
Some men may pause and say, when someadmn^ ' 
" They are his sons, and worthy of their sire!" 

But Man is bom to suffer. On the door 
Sickness has set her mark ; and now no more 
Laughter within we hear, or wood-notes wild 
As of a mother singing to her child. 
All now in anguish from that room retire, > 

Where a young cheek glows with consuming fit^ 
And Innocence breathes contagion — all but aa% 
But she who gave it birth — ^from her alone 
The medicine-cup is taken. Through the ni^t 
And through the day, that with its dreary 1^ 
Comes unregarded, she sits silent by. 
Watching the changes with her anxious eye : 
While they without, listening below, above, 
(Who but in sorrow know how much they love?) 
From every little noise catch hope and fear. 
Exchanging still, still as they turn to hear. 
Whispers and sighs, and smiles all tendemesB 
That would in vain the starting tear repress. 

Such grief was ours — ^it seems but yesterday— 
When in thy prime, wishing so much to stay, 
'Twas thine, Maria, thine without a sigh 
At midnight in a Sister's arms to die ! 
Oh thou wert lovely — ^lovely was thy frame. 
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B thy spirit QB from Heaven it came ! 
u recall' (1 to join the blest above, 
o eiceeding love, 
:uug the young to health. In happier hours, 
Tlieii idle Fancy wove Iniuriant flowers, 
ynoein ihy mirth thou bad'et me write on tJieej 
ind now I write—what thou sbalt never see 1 ' 
At length the Father, vain his power to eaTe, 
doUows his child in silence to the grave, 
[But child how cheriBh'd, whom he woold not 

Impiiig the steep of death, for All that live ;) 
wes a UbC look, when, not unheard, the spade 
TOtere the earth as " dust to dust " is said, 
Wes a l&Bt look and goes ; his best relief 
ftnaoling others in that hour of grief, 
uid with Bwect tears and gentle words infusing 
uie holy catm. that leads to heavenly musing. 

Bnt hark, the din of arms ! no time for sorrow, 
o hoTBe, to horse ! A day of blood to-morrow ! 
be parting pang, and tiien^ — and thi;n I fly, 
ly to the field, to triumph — or to die ! — 
Ce goes, and Night comes as it never came ! 
flih ahrieks of horror ! — and a vault of flame ! 
Lsd lo ! when morning mocks tho desolate, 
ted niDS iho river by ; and. at the gate 
hwthless a horse without his rider stands I 
lot hush I . . a shout f^om the victorious bands I 
ilid oh the smiles and tears, a siro restored ! 
loe wears his helm, one hackles on his sword; 
Oe haugs the wall with laurel- leaves, aud all 
ining to prepare the soldier's festival ; 
rhile She best-loved, till then forsaken never, 
lings round his neck as she would cling for ever !j 
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Such golden deeds lead on to golden days, 
Days of domestic peace — ^by him who plays 
On the great stage how nneventfal thoaght; 
Yet with a thousand busy projects fraught, 
A thousand incidents that stir the mind 
To pleasure, such as leaves no sting behind! 
Such as the heart delights in — and records 
Within how silently — in more than words I 
A Holiday — the frugal banquet spread 
On the fresh herbage near the fountain-head 
With quips and cranks — ^what time the wood-l 

there 
Scatters his loose notes on the sultry air, 
What time the king-fisher sits perch'd below, 
Where, silver-bright, the water-lilies blow .'— 
A Wake — the booths whitening the village gnaw 
Where Punch and Scaramouch aloft are seeofLi * 
Sign beyond sign in close array unfurl'd, 
Picturing at large the wonders of the world; 
And far and wide, over the vicar's pale. 
Black hoods and scarlet crossing hill and dal^ 
All, all abroad, and music in the gale . — 
A Wedding-dance — a dance into the night 
On the barn-floor, when maiden-feet are light; 
When the young bride receives the promiiw 

dower. 
And flowers are flung, herself a fairer flower ?— 
A morning- visit to the poor man's shed, 
(Who would be rich while One was wantinl 

bread ?) 
When all are emulous to bring relief, 
And tears are falling fast — but not for grief:— 
A Walk in Spring — Gratta n. like those withthf 
By the heath-side (who had not envied me?) 
When the sweet limes, so full of bees in June, 
Led us to meet beneath their boughs at noon ; 
And thou didst say which of the Great and Wii 
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Onld they but hear aod at thy bidding rieo, 
^koa wonldBt call ap and qnestiou. 

Graver things 
wOe in due order. Every Morning brings 
tt holy office ; and the aabbatb-beU, 

bover TTOod and wild and mountain -dell 
derB so far, chasing all thoaghts unholy 
iltii Gounds mOBt mnsical, moat melancholy, 
fbt oa his ear is lost. Then he pursues 
lie pathway leading throngh the aged yews, 
fot nnattended ; aud, whon all are there, 
httra oat his spirit in the House of Prayer, 
^t Hoaae with many a fnoei^l- garland hang 
f Tirg^- white — memorialB of the yonug, 
bo laat yet fresh when marriage- chimes were 

ringing. 
Adhopeivndjoy in other hearts were springing— 
Itat House, where Age led iii by Filial Love, 
!h«r looka composed, their thoughts on things 

^ha wofld forgot, or all its wrongs forgiven— — - 
Vbo would not say they trod the path to Heaven ? 

Sor at the fragrant hoar — at early dawn — 
Jnder Ibe^olm-ti^ on his level lawn, 
Jr in hie porch is he less dnly found, 
ffhea they that cry for Justice gather round, 
^d in that cry her sacred voice is drown'd ; 
Big then to hear and weigh and arbitrate, 
lake Alfred judging at his palace-gat«. 
Be&l'd at his toach, the wounds of discord close ; 
And they return as friends, that came as foes. 

Thna, while the world but olaimB its proper 

Oft in the head but never in the heart, 
EBi life steals on ; within his quiet dwelling 
Dim home-felt joy all other joys excelling. 
fick of the crowd, when enters he — nor then 
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Forgets the cold indifference of men P 

Soon through the gadding vine the son loob ii 
And gentle hands the breakfast-rite begin. 
Then the bright kettle sings its matin-song, 
Then fragrant clouds of Mocha and Souchong 
Blend as they rise ; and (while without are see^ 
Sure of their meal, the small birds on the green 
And in from far a school-boy's letter flies, 
Mushing the sister's cheek with glad surprise) 
That sheet unfolds (who reads, and reads itnofel 
Bom with the day and with the day forgot; 
Its ample page various as human life, 
The pomp, the woe, the bustle, and the strifejl 
But nothing lasts. In Autumn at his ploQg 
Met and solicited, behold him now 
I Leaving that humbler sphere his fathers knev, 
The sphere that Wisdom loves, and Yirfcuetoo; 
They who subsist not on the vain applause 
Misjudging man now gives and now withdraws. 
'Twas morn — the sky-lark o'er the furrow sni 
As from his lips the slow consent was wrong; 
As from the glebe his fathers till'd of old. 
The plough they guided in an age of gold, 
Down by the beech-wood side he tum'd away^- 
And now behold Mm in an evil dayj 
Serving the State again — ^not as before. 
Not foot to foot, the war-whoop at his door, — 
But in the Senate ; and (though round him fly 
The jest, the sneer, the subtle sophistry,) 
With honest dignity, with manly sense, 
And every charm of natural eloquence. 
Like Hampden struggling in his Country's cao 
The first, the foremost to obey the laws. 
The last to brook oppression. On he moves, 
Careless of blame while his own heart approve 
Careless of ruin — (*' For the general good 
'Tis not the first time I shall shed my blood."] 



} 
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' that gate misnamed, thro* which before 
dney, Eussell, Ealeigh, Craumer, More, 
twilight within walls of stone, 
the place of trial ; and alone, 
efore his judges in array 
'or his life : there, on that awful day, 
of friends — ^all human help denied — 
from her who sits the pen to guide, 
t sweet Saint who sate by Eussell^s side 
he Judgment-seat. 

But guilty men 
1 not always. To his hearth again, 
dth honour to his hearth restored, 
le accustom'd chair and at the board, 
rreeting those who most withdraw their 
!laim, 

rliest servant calling by his name) 
B thanksgiving in the eyes of all, 
as at a holy festival ! 
e day destined for his funeral I 
•e the Friend, who, entering where he 

i in his drowsy ear " Away, away ! 

Du my cloak — ^Nay, start not, but obey — 

and leave me." And the blushing Maid, 

ro* the streets as thro* a desert stray'd ; 

iien her dear, dear Father pass*d along, 

not be held — but, bursting through the 

throng, 

i and battle-axe — ^kiss*d him o*er and o'er ; 

irn*d and went — then sought him as 

Defore, 

ig she should see his face no more ! 

, how changed at once — ^no heroine here, 

eak woman worn with grief and fear, 

ling* Mother I *Twas but now she smiled 

w she weeps upon her weeping child ! 
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— ^But who Bits by, her only wish below 
At length fulfill'd — and now prepared to go? 
His hands on hers — as through the mists of 

night, 
She gazes on him with imperfect sight ; 
Her glory now, as ever her delight ! 
To her, methinks, a second Yonth is given; 
The light upon her face a light tram Heaven! 

An hoar like this is worth a thousand pa88*d 
In pomp or ease — ^'Tis present to the last ! 
Years glide away untold — 'Tis still the same! 
As fresh, as fair as on the day it came ! 

And now once more where most he loved to 

be, 
In his own fields-breathing tranqniUity- 
We hail him — ^not less happy, Fox, than thee— 
Thee at St. Anne*s so soon of Care beguiled, 
Playful, sincere, and artless as a child ! 
Thee, who wouldst watch a bird*s nest on 1)m 

spray, 
Through the green leaves exploring, day by chgr. 
How oft from grove to grove, from seat to Beat» 
With thee conversing in thy loved retreat, 
I saw the sun go down ! — Ah, then 'twas thine 
Ne'er to forget some volume half divine, 
Shakespeare's or Dryden's — thro' the chequer'd 

shade 
Borne in thy hand behind thee as we stray'd ; 
And where we sate (and many a halt we made) 
To read there with a fervour all thy own. 
And in thy grand and melancholy tone. 
Some splendid passage not to thee unknown 
Fit theme for long discourse — Thy bell hw 

toU'd! 
— ^But in thy place among us we behold 
One who resembles thee. 

*Tis the sixth hoar. 
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9 village -clock Btrikes from the diEtact tower, 
a ploughman leaves the field ; the traveller 

d to the ino BpnrH forward. Natare wears 
ir Bweet«st Bmile ; the day-star in the west 
jt hovering. &nd the thistle' a -dawn at rest. 
f. And Bach, his labour done, the calm Ke kciowg, 
e footsteps we have foUow'd. Eotuid him 
slow. 

II MmOBphere that brightens to the last ; 
'wli^bt, that Ehines, reflected from the Post, 
Vud from the Fntnre, too I Active in Thought 
Among old books, old friends ; and uot unsought 
ntlie wise stranger — in his momiiig-houra, 
Rvken gentle airs atir the fresh-blowing flowers, 
Bbmoses, tnming up the idle weed ; 
RrpruneB or grafts, or in the yellow mead 
Hteclica liiB bees at hiving- time ; and now, 
Ba ladder resting on the orchard-bough, 
BiU the delicious fruit that hangs in air, 1 

Rt purple plam, green fig, or golden pear, > 

BBd Bporkliug efes, and hands npliftcd tliore. | 
L At night, when all, assembling round the fire, 
Mfiaer ftnd closer draw till they retire, 
m. tale is told of India or Japan, 
WmerchaDtB frooi Golconde or Astracan, 
'Vhat time wild Nature revell'd nnrestrain'd. 
ud Siubad voyaged ' and the Caliphs reigu'd i — 
Of Knights renown'd from Holy Palestine, 
vid Uinstrels, such as swept the lyre divine, 
When Bloudel came, and Richard in bis Cell' 
wvd na lie lay the song he knew so wellj^p- 
lOf flomA Korwegiau, wlule the icy gale 
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BingB in her shrouds and beats her iron-sail, 
Among the shining Alps of Polar seas 
Immovable — ^for ever there to freeze ! 
Or some great Caravan, from well to well 
Winding as darkness on the desert fell, 
In their long march, such as the Prophet bidii 
To Mecca from the Land of Pyramids, 
And in an instant lost — a hollow wave 
Of burning sand their everlasting grave I— 
^Now the scene shifts to Casnmei^ — ^to a glftde 
Where, with her loved gazelle, the dark-eyed* 
(Her fragrant chamber for awhile resigned, 
Her lute, by fits discoursing with the wind) 
Wanders well-pleased, what time the Nighi 
Sings to the Eose, rejoicing hill and dale ^ 
A^r, And now to Venice — ^to a bridge, a square, 
u, - 'jf^ Glittering with light, all nations masking thflCi^ 
With light reflected on the tremulous tide, 
Where gondolas in gay confusion glide, 
Answering the jest, the song on every side; 
To Naples next--and at the crowded gate. 
Where Grief and Fear and wild Amazement wA 
Lo, on his back a Son brings in his Sire, 
Vesuvius blazing like a world on fire I — 
Then, at a sign that never was forgot, 
A strain breaks forth (who hears and loves it nofcf ) 
From harp or organ ! 'Tis at parting given, 
That in their slumbers they may dream d 

Heaven ; 
Young voices mingling, as it floats along. 
In Tuscan air or Handel's sacred song ! 

And She inspires, whose beauty shines in aH; 
So soon to weave a daughter's coronal, 
And at the nuptial rite smile through her tears ;— 
So soon to hover round her full of fears, 

» ["Blne-eyed.*»— £a. 1839.] 
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isnrance sweet her soul revive 

th — ^when a mother's love is moat 

• 

Dt here that Solitude is known. 
J wide world he only is alone 
ot for another. Come what will, 
LS man has his companion still ; 
on his hearth ; the buzzing fly, -: 
his roof, or, be his roof the sky, 
8 note of gladness passes by : J 

Iron cage condemned to dwell, 
it stands within the dungeon-cell, 
; spider — happier at the worst 
large who in himself is curst ! 
1-eloquent, whose mighty mind 
n the depth of ages on mankind, 
) the day — ^who, angel-like, hast shed 
ilgence on the hoary head, 

Cato's venerable voice, 
md faint not — faint not, but rejoice ! '' 
lysium guide him. Age has now 
jh its signet that ingenuous brow ; 
Is old hereditary trees, 1 

t climbed so oft, he sits and sees : 
's children playing round his knees : J 
st, youngest, when the quoit is flung, 
)y side the archers' bows are strung ; 
ribe the place, adjudge the prize, ] 

more the young their energies • 

,n old man when his words are wise ; J 
.t how pure . . . without alloy ; 
leir strength, rejoicing in their joy ! 
leir turn assisting, they repay 

cares of many and many a day ; 
' those he loves relieved, restored, 
,nts and weaknesses afibrd 

enjoyment. In his walks, 

K 
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Leaning on them, how oft he stops and taDo, 
AVhile they look up! Their questionB, 

rej^lies. 
Fresh as the welling waters, round him risei 
Gladdening his spirit : and, his theme the 
How eloquent he is ! His thoughts flow 
And, while his heart (oh, can the heart grow 
False are the tales that in the World are told 
Swells in his voice, he knows not where to 
Like one discoursing of an absent friend. 

But there are moments which he calls his 
Then, never less alone than when alone, 
Those whom he loved so long and sees no 
Loved and still loves — not dead — but gone 
He gathers round him ; and revives at will 
Scenes in his life — that breathe enchant 

still- 
That come not now at dreary intervals — 
But where a light as from the Blessed fisJls, 
A light such guests bring ever — pure and 
Lapping the soul in sweetest melancholy ! 
— Ah then less willing (nor the choice com 
To live with others than to think of them ! 

And now behold him up the hill ascending, 
Memory and Hope like evening-stars attending; i 
Sustained, excited, till his course is run, 
By deeds of virtue done or to be done. 
\VTien on his couch he sinks at length to rest, 1 
Those by his counsel saved, his power redreBsed, / 
Those by the World shunned ever as unblest, J 
At whom the rich man's dog growls from the gatab 
But whom he sought out, sitting desolate, 
Come and stand round — the widow with her chiW. 
As when she first forgot her tears and smiled! 
They, who watch by him, see not ; but he sees, 
Sees and exults — Were ever dreams like these? 
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watch by him, hear not ! but he hears, 
. recedes, and Heaven itself appears ! 
; I That hand we grasped, alas, in vain ! 
we look upon his face again ! 
closing eyes, for all were there, 
SB wanting ; and, through many a year 
emember with a fond delight 

so precious which we heard to-ni<?ht ; 
g, though awhile our sorrow flow?, 
ig suns or music at the close ! 
as the drama ended. Not till then, 
chance and change the lives of men, 
pronounce him happy. Then secure 
L, from grief, and all that we endure, 
a peace — say rather soared to Heaven, 
rom Earth by Him to whom *tis given 
ht hand to hold the golden key 

the portals of Eternity. 
»y a good man's grave I muse alone, 
an Angel sits upon the stone 
I a voice inspiring joy not fear, 
iting upward, " Know, He is not here ! " 

us hence ; for now the day is spent, 
i are kindling in the firmament, 
7 silent — though like ours perchance 

full of life and circumstance ; 
me the paths of Wealth and Power pursue, 
ire some, of Happiness a few ; 
he sun goes round — a sun not ours — 
vm her lap another Nature showers 
er own, some from the crowd retire, 

themselves, within, without inquire ; 
ice dwell on all that passes there, 
their world reveals of good and fair ; 
i the Journey through their little Day, 
on, like me, an idle hour away. 
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NOTES. 

Page 109, line 3. 

Stand still to gaze, 

Seb the IHadf 1. zvili. y. 496. 

Page 109, line 28. 

TTUnA nothing done while aught renuiine to do. 

IL actum credens, dam quid superesset ageii 

LucAN, ii. 

Page 110, line 23. 

Our pathway leads hut to a precipice. 

See Bossuet, Sermon sur la B^surrectlon. 

Page 111, line 1. 
We fly ; no resting for the foot voefind, 

* I have considered," says Solomon, '* all the wor! 
are under the sun ; and behold, all is vanity and t< 
of spirit." But who believes it, till Death tells it i 
is Death alone that can suddenly make man to kno' 
self. He tells the proud and insolent, that they are 1 
jeets, and humbles them at the instant. He tal 
account of the rich man, and proves him a beggar, a 
beggar. He holds a glass before the eyes of th( 
beautiful, and makes them see therein their deformlt; 
they acknowledge it. 

O eloquent, just, and mighty Death I whom nont 
advise, thou hast persuaded ; what none have daro 
hast done; and whom all the world have flattered 
only hast cast out and despised ; thou hast drawn to 
all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, cmelt 
ambition of man, and covered it all over with the 
narrow words, Hicjacet. — Raleigh. 
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Page 111, line 10. 

ieraph-winged, among the stars we toar. 

most precious Gifts with which the Almightj 
18 for our diligence in the investigation of his 
Telescope and the Microscope. They came 
chance; they came we know not how; and 
id open the Infinite in both directions." — ^But 
come in like manner; when Arom the sitna- 
e may be learnt the state of the Earth, many 
!s ago, before it was inhabited by Man ; and 
of an apple to the ground has led as to the 
those laws which regulate every world as it 
>rbit ? See Sir John Herschel's excellent Dis- 
kudy of Natural Philosophy. 

Page 111, line 13. 

in a thankless hour condemned to /toe. 

is it to be lamented that the greatest Bene- 
cind, being beyond the Age they live in, are 
irstood before they are gone ! 

Page in, line 16. 

rough the dim curtains of Futurity. 

lardly forbear to conjecture with what temper 
»d the silent progress of his work, and marked 
stealing its way in a kind of subterraneous 
;h fear and silence. I cannot but conceive 
1 confident, little disappointed, not at all 
ig on his own merit with steady conscious- 
ung, without impatience, the vicissitudes of 
the impartiality of a future generation. — 



After line 16, in the MS. 

jce and time we triumph ; on we go, 
5 at will the realms above, below ; 
, how little of ourselves we know ! 
ly the heart beats on, or how the brain 
the foot, " Now move, now rest again." 
%e to age we search and search in vain. 
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Page 111, line 19. 

BAold him now unbar the prison'door. 

An allusion to John Howard. '* Wherever ht ea|l 
whatever country, the prisons and hospitals were 4l 
open to him as to the general Censor. Such is tbeli 
pure and exalted virtue I " 

Page 111, line 27. 

Long with his friend in generous enndt^, 

Aristotle's definition of Friendship, *^ one fiod ii 
bodies," is well exemplified by some ancient Aotbfi 
dialogue between Ajax and Achilles. ** Of all the « 
you ever received in battle," says Ajax, " which n 
most painful to you ? " — ** That which I received 
Hector," replies Achilles. — " But Hector never gave 
wound ? " — " Yes, and a mortal one ; when he sle 
friend, Patroclus." 

Page 112, line 11. 

But soon Yts past. 

This light, which is so heavenly in its lustre, and 
is everywhere and on everything when we look roan( 
our arrival here; which, while it lasts, never lea 
rejoicing us by night as well as by day, and light 
our very dreams ; yet, when it fades, fades so fas 
when it goes, goes out for ever — we may address it 
words of the Poet, words which we might apply so ( 
this transitory life : — 

Too soon your value from your loss we learn ! 

R. Sharpe's Epistles in Vet 

Page 112, line 13. 

. . . like the stone 
That sheds awhile a lustre all its own. 

See '^ Observations on a Diamond that shinea 
dark.*'— BOTLE, Works, i. 789. 

Page 112, line 28. 
Schooled and trained up to Wisdom from his birt 
Cicero, in his Essay Da Senectute, has drawn bis 
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s better walks of life ; and Shakspeare, in his Seven 
B8 done so too. But Shakspeare treats his subject 
Ij; Cicero as a Philosopher. In the venerable 
of Cato we discover no traces of '' the lean and 
i Pantaloon. 

T object has a bright and a dark side ; and I have 
cured to look at things as Cicero has done. By some, 
', I may be thought to have followed too much my 
am of happiness ; and in such a dream indeed I have 
seed a solitary hour. It was Castle-building once ; 
s no longer so. But whoever would try to realize 
d not perhaps repent of his endeavour. 

Page 112, line 30. 

The day arrives^ the moment wished and feared 

rsian Poet has left us a beautiful thought on this 
which the reader, if he has not met with it, will be 
know, and, if he has, to remember. 

bee on thy Mother's knees, a new-born child, 
n tears we saw, when all around thee smiled. 
o live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
miles may be thine, when all around thee weep. 

Page 114, line 8. 

" Thete are my Jewels ! " 

anecdote here alluded to is related by Valerius 
OS, lib. iv. c. 4. 

Page 114, line 10. 

** Suffer these little ones to come to met'* 

ir early Youth, while yet we live only among those 
3, we love without restraint, and our hearts overflow 
y look, word, and action. But when we enter the 
ind are repulsed by strangers, forgotten by friends, 
>w more and more timid in our approaches even to 
re love best. 

r delightful to us then are the little caresses of 
m! All sincerity, all affection, they fly into our 

and then, and then only, do we feel our first confi- 

oar first pleasure. 
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Page 114, line 11. 

, • » , » he Teveres 
The brow engraven with ihe Thoughts of Ttart. 

This is a law of Nature. Age was anciently synonxM 
with power; and we may always observe that the^l 
held in more or less honour as men are more or lessvirtna 
''Shame/' says Homer, ''bids the youth beware hov! 
accosts the man of many years." "Thou shaltriaenp) 
fore the hoarr head, and honour the face of an old mu." 
Lev'iticui, 

Among us, and wherever birth and possessions give n 
and authority, the young and the profligate are seen e 
tinually above the old and the worthy : there Age • 
never find its due respect. But among many of the and 
nations it was otherwise ; and they reaped the benefit of 
Rien ne maintient plus les moeurs, qu'une extreme saba 
nation des jeunes gens envers les vieillards. Les nns et 
autres seront contenus, ceux-lk par le respect quMlsam 
pour les vieillarde, et ceux-ci par le respect qa'ils am 
pour eux-memes. — Montesquieu. 

Page 114, line 23. 

Burns as they burn, and with congenial ^re I 

How many generations have passed away, how u 
empires and how many languages, since Homer sanf 
verses to the Greeks I Yet the words which he utt 
and which were only so much fleeting breath, re 
almost entire to this day, and will now in all probal 
continue to delight and instruct mankind as long 9i 
world endures. 

Page 124, line 17. 

Like Her most gentle, most unfortunate. 

Before I went into Germanv, I came to Brodega 
Leicestershire, to take mv leave of that noble Ladv 
Grey, to whom I was exceeding much beholding, 
parents, the Duke and Duchess, with all the House 
Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, were hunting in the par 
found her in her chamber, reading Phsedo Platonis in G 
and that with as much delight as some Gentlemen \ 
read a merry tale in Boccace. After salutation, and 
done, with some other talk, I asked her, why she i 
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Btime in the park ? Smiling, she answered me ; 
their sport in the park is but a shadow to that 
ich I find in Plato." — ^Booeb Ascham. 



Page lU, line 29. 

Then is the Ape of Admiration, 

his old age was pointed out to Petrarch when a 
ryden to Pope. 

I not wish that Dante and Drjden could have 
value of the homage that was paid them, and 
greatness of their young admirers ? 

Page 115, line 17. 

t such as Milton sought, but sought in vain, 

irrived at Naples and was preparing to visit 
Greece, when, hearing of the troubles in Eng- 
oght it proper to hasten home. 

Page 115, line 18. 

MilUnCs self (at that thrice Jionour*d name 
I may we glow — as men, uje share his fame"). 

bus far to assent ... to an inward prompting 
^ew daily upon me, that by labour and intent 
ih I take to be my portion in this life) joined 
Dng propensity of nature, 1 might perhaps leave 
so written to aftertimes, as they should not 
: it die. — Milton. 

lis Wish be unfulfilled. Calumniated in his life- 
iting what few would read. He left it to a Voice 
could silence, a Voice which would deliver it to 
-in the Old World and the New. 
x>k (to quote his own words) is the precious life- 
naster-spirit, and to destroy it is to slay an im- 
ther than a life. 

Page 116, line 29. 

. • . 'twas at matin-time, 

devotion are said to be nearly allied. Boc- 
i love at Naples in the church of St. Lorenzo ; 
bad done at Avignon in the church of St. Clair. 
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Page 117, line 20. 
Lovely beforty oh, toy how lovely now I 

la it not true, that the young not only appear to 
really are most beautiful in the presence of those the 
It calls forth all their beauty. 

Page 118, line 30. 

And feeling hearts — totxh them but rightly^ 
A thousand melodies unheard before I 

Xenophon has left us a delightful instance of 
affection. 

The King of Armenia not fulfilling his promii 
entered the country, and, having taken him an 
family prisoners, ordered them instantly before h 
menian, said he, you are free ; for you are now a 
your error. And what will you give me, if I ro 
wife to you? — All that I am able. — What, if I res 
children? — All that I am able. — And you, Tigr 
he, turning to the Son, What would you do, to 
wife from servitude ? Now Tigranes was but latel 
and had a great love for his wife. Cyrus, he repli( 
her from servitude, I would willingly lay down m^ 

Let each have his own again, said Cyrus ; and 
was departed, one spoke of his clemency ; and ano 
valour ; and another of his beauty and the graces 
son. Upon which Tigranes asked his wife, if si 
him handsome. Really, said she, I did not look 
At whom then did you look ? — At him who said he 
down his life for me. — Cyrop^pdia, 1. iii. 

Page 119, line 21. 
He turns their thoughts to Him who made then 

" When such is the ruling, the habitual sentit 
minds," savs Palev, " the world becomes a tem- 
itself one continued act of worship. ' — We breathe 
all day long. 

Page 120, line 23. 

Through the night. 

Hers the mournful privilege, ** adsidere valetu 
deficientem, satiari vultu, complexu." — Tacitus 
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Page 120, line 25. 
She nts silent by. 

We may have many friends in life ; but we can only have 
Ni« mother; "a discovery," says Gray, ** which I never 
Bilftde till it was too late." 

The child is no sooner bom than he clings to his mother ; 
Bor, while she lives, is her image absent from him in the hour 
Of his distress. Sir John Moore, when he fell from his horse 
hi the battle of Coranna, faltered ont with his dying breath 
■one message to his mother ; and who can forget the last 
%Wd8 of Conradin, when, in his fifteenth year, he was led 
ibrth to die at Naples, '* my mother I how great will be 
grief, when yon hear of it I " 



Page 121, line 13. 
. . . *' dust to dust" 

How exquisite are those lines of Petrarch I 

Le crespe chiome d' or puro lucente, 
E '1 lampeggiar dell' angelico riso, 
Che solean far in terra un paradiso, 
Poca polyere son, che nulla sente. 

Page 121, line 22. 
He goeSf and Night comes as it never came ! 

These circumstances, as well as some others that follow, 
m happily, as far as they regard England, of an ancient 
dtte. To us the miseries inflicted by a foreign invader are 
iiow known only by description. Many generations have 
ptned away since our country-women saw the smoke of an 
ttwmy's camp. 

Bat the same passions are always at work everywhere, and 
tbeir effects are always nearly the same ; though the cir- 
comstances that attend them are infinitely various. 

Page 122, line 7. 

Such as the heart delights in — and records 
Within how silently — 

Si teat cela consistoit en faits, en actions, en paroles, on 
POttroit le d^rire et le rendre en quelque fa^on : mais com- 
*Mnt dire ce qui n'^toit ni dit, ni fait, ni pens^ meme, mais 
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go(it^ mais senti? — Le vrai bonhear ne se dicrit 

BoUfrSEAU. 

Page 122, line 30. 

A Walk in Spring — Grattan, like those with thee. 

How welcome to an old man is the societyof a yonngoM 
He, who is here mentioned, would propose a walk wherm 
we were, unworthy as I was of his notice ; and Oneasgmt 
not greater, when we were interrupted in his library itS 
Anne's and I withdrew but for a moment to write down «k 
I wished so much to remember, would say when I retniw 
" Why do you leave me ? " words which few would foig 
and which come again and again to me when half a ceoti 
is gone by. 

Page 123, line 10. 

. . • . andf when all are there. 

So many pathetic affections are awakened by every ei 
cise of social devotion, that most men, I believe, cany a« 
from public worship a better temper towards the rest of n 
kind than they brought with them. Having all oneinta 
to secure, one Lord to serve, one Judgment to look forv 
to, we cannot but remember our common relationship, i 
our natural equality is forced upon our thoughts. The< 
tinctions of civil life are almost always insisted upon 
much, and whatever conduces to restore the level, impro 
the character un both sides. — If ever the poor man holds 
his head, it is at church ; if ever the rich man looks ii| 
him with respect it is there ; and both will be the better 
oftener they meet where the feeling of superiority is miti, 
ted in the one and the spirit of the other is erected ando 
firmed. — Paley. 

Page 123, line 12. 
That JSome with many a funeral-garland hung. 
A custom in some of our country-churches. 

Page 124, line 2. 

Soon through the gadding vine, 8fc. 

An English breakfast ; which may well excite in othersw 
in Rousseau continued through life, un goiLt vif poar 
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IJ'est le temps de la journ^e oh nons sommes le 
les, oil nous cansons le plus k notre aise. 
es here mentioned, familiar to qs as they now 
lost unknown before the Revolution. 



Page 124, line 30. 

With honest dignify. 

ssolves to rise in the world by Politics or Reli- 
grade his mind to any degree, when he sets 
p'ercome the first scruple, and the work is done, 
te," said one who spoke from experience. *' Pat 
. young man ; and in a very little while you 
w it from your own face." 

Page 124, line 32. 

Wampden ttruggling in his Country's cause, 

said to have drawn his Helen from an assem- 
most beautiful women ; and many a Writer of 
•rming a life to his mind, has recourse to the 
ments in the lives of others, 
(uspected of having done so here, and of having 
it were, from living models ; but, by making 
ow and then to those who have really lived, I 
ould give something of interest to the picture, 
tter illustrate my meaning. 

Page 124, line 35. 

tss of blame while his own heart approves, 
!ss of ruin. 

tf ass ! " said the Duke of Norfolk to Sir Thomas 
he Mass I master More, it is perilous striving 
; the anger of a prince is death." — ** And is 
lord ? then the difference between you and me 
that I shall die to-day, and you to-morrow.*" — 

• 

Page 125, line 1. 
On thro* that gate misnamed. 
;ate, the water-gate in the Tower of London. 
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Page 125, line 4. 
Then to the place of trial. 

This very alight sketch of Civil Dissension is taken 
oar own annals ; but, for an obvious reason, not from 
of our own Age. 

The persons, here immediately alluded to, lived more tha j 
a hundred years ago in a reign which Blackstone has ji 
represented as wicked, sanguinary, and turbulent; bnti 
times have always afforded the most signal instances of 1 
courage and ardent affection. 

Great reverses, like theirs, lay open the hanum 
They occur indeed but seldom; yet all men are liable 
them ; all, when they occur to others, make them more or I 
their own ; and, were we to describe our condition to an ifr^ 
habitant of some other planet, could we omit what fonns m 
striking a circumstance in human life? 

Page 125, line 4. 

. . . andcUone, 

A prisoner, prosecuted for high treason, may now mhl j 
his defence by counsel. In the reign of William the TbM 
the law was altered ; and it was in rising to urge the iMtt. 
sity of an alteration, that Lord Shaftesbury, with soch li* 
mirable quickness, took advantage of the embarrassmentthift 
seized him. *^ If I," said he, ** who rise only to give nqr 
opinion of this bill, am so confounded that I cannot say iriiii 
I intended, what must be the condition of that man, wH 
without any assistance, is pleading for his life? " 

Page 125, line 8. 

Like that sweet Saint who sate by RusseWs side 
Under the Judgment-seat. ' 

Lord Russell. May I have somebody to write, to asflit 
ray memory ? 

3fr. Attorney- General. Yes, a Servant. 

Lord Chi^ Justice. Any of your Servants shall assist yoa 
in writing anything you please for you. 

Lord Russell. My Wife is here, my Lord, to do it— 
State Trials, ii. 

Page 125, line 14. 
ITirice greeting those who most withdraw their claim. 
See the Alcestis of Euripides, v. 194. 
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Page 125, line 19. 

X)0, there the Friend, 

as Rnssell found in Cayendish ; and such as many 
mnd. 

Page 125, line 24. 

And^ when her dear, decor Father passed along, 

illnaion to the last interview of Sir Thomas More and 
ighter Margaret. ** Dear Meg/' said he, when after- 
with a coal he wrote to bid her farewell, **1 never 
roar manner towards me better ; for I like when daugh- 
ove and dear charity have no leisure to look to worldly 
•y." — Bopeb's lAfe. 

Page 126, line 6. 

Her glory now, as ever her delight I 

aminondas, after his victory at Leuctra, rejoiced most 
at the pleasure which it would give his father and 
sr ; and who would not have envied them their feelings ? 
melia was called at Rome the Mother-in-law of Scipio. 
wa" said she to her sons, ^* shall I be called the Mother 
e Gracchi?'' 

Page 127, line 7. 

And such, his labour dime, the calm He knows. 

X ilia quanti sunt, animum tanquam emeritis stipeudiis 
Unis, ambitionis, contentionis, inimicitiarum, cupiditatum 
ainm, secum esse, secumque (ut dicitur) vivere ? — Cic. 
Stnectute. 

Page 127, line 17. 

Watches his bees at fuving-time, 

Hinc ubi jam emissum caveis ad sidera coeli 
Nare per sBstatem liquidam suspexeris agroen, 
Contemplator. — Virg. 

Page 128, line 3. 

Immovable— for ever there to freeze! 

^t was under all her sails, and looked less like a ship 
^^'^xted with ice than ice in the fashion of a ship. — See 
* ^o^fage of Obtain Thomas James, in 1 631 . 
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Page 128, line 23. 

Loyon hit back a Son hrings in his Sire. 

An act of filial piety represented on the coins of Gitai 
Greek city, some remains of which are still to be seen it 
foot of Mount ifitna. * The stor\' is told of two brothers,' 
in this manner saved both their parents. Theplac^fi 
which they escaped, was long called the Field of the Fio 
and public games were annually held there to commenMi 
the event. 

Page 128, line 27. 

From harp or organ ! 

What a pleasing picture of domestic life is given to Ml 
Bishop Berkeley in his letters I '^ The more we bin 
good instruments the better: for all my children, not em 
ting my little daughter, learn to play, and are preptriag 
fill my house with harmony against all events; that, if i 
have worse times, we may have hotter spirits.** 

Page 129, line 1. 

And with assurance sweet her sotil revive 
In child-birth. 

See the Alcestis of Euripides, v. 328. 

Page 129, line 5. 

Who lives not for another. 

How often, says an excellent writer, do we err in 
estimate of happiness ! When I hear of 'a man who 
noble parks, splendid palaces, and every luxury in lit 
always inquire whom he has to love ; and if 1 find he 
nobody or does not love those he has — in the midst d 
his grandeur I pronounce him a being in deep adversity. 

Page 129, line 14. 
O thou all-eloquent, whose mighty mind. 
Cicero. It is remarkable that, among the comforts oi 

1 It is introduced also, and very happily, by two ffreat mat 
by Virgil in the Sack of Troy and by Kaphael in the lacenc 
Borgo. 
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I bas not mentioned those arising from the society of 
and children. Perhaps the husband of Terentia and 
tfaer of Marcus felt something on the subject, of which 
wiUing to spare himself the recollection.'' 

Page 131, line 24. 

And Han are kindling in the firmament. 

Id writer breaks off in a very lively manner at a later 
the night. *' But the Hyades run low in the heavens, 
keep oar eyes open any longer were to act our Anti- 

The Huntsmen are up in America, and they are 

past their first sleep in Persia.** 

« I conclude, I would say something in favour of the 
iooed triplet, which I have here ventured to use so 
Diyden seems to have delighted in it, and in many 
oems has used it much oftener than I have done, as 
mee in the Hind and Panther,' and in Theodore and 
ly where he introduces it three, four, and even five 
1 soocession. 

lare erred anywhere in the structure of my verse 
letire to follow yet earlier and higher examples, I 
the forgiveness of those in whose ear the mttsic of our 
Ifieation is still sounding.^ 

used to mention this poem as the most correct specimen of 
• vernflcation. It was indeed written when he had com- 
mned his manner, and maj be supposed to exhibit, negli- 
ooepted, his deliberate and ultimate scheme of metre. — 

■ 

regard to trisyllables, as their accent is verj rarely on the 
' eannot properly be any rhymes at all : yet nevertheless I 
Mnmend those, who have judiciously and sparingly intro - 
im, as such. — G-bay. 
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ODE TO SUPERSTITION. 
1786. 

I. 1. 

ENGE, to the realms of Night, & 
Demon, hence ! 
Thy chain of adamant can bind 
That little world, the hninaii mind, 
And sink its noblest powers to impotence. 
Wake the lion's loudest roar, 
Clot his shaggy mane with gore, 
With flashing fury bid his eye-balls shine; 
Meek is his savage, sullen soul, to thine ! 
Thy touch, thy deadening touch has steekdtt 

breast, p^^Uw- 

Whence, thro' her April -shower, Bolp W 

smiled; 
Has closed the heart each godlike virtue blesBB 
To all the silent pleadings of his child,^ 
At thy command he plants the dagger de^ 
At thy command exults, tho' Nature lidB hi 
weep ! 

1.2. 

When, with a frown that froze the peopled ^ 
Thou dartedst thy huge head from high, 
Night waved her banners o'er the sky, 
And, brooding, gave her shapeless shadows ^ 
Booking on the billowy air. 
Ha ! what withering phantoms glare ! 

1 The sacriflca of Iphigenia. 3 Lucretius, 1. 6S. 
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ows the blast with many a sudden swell, 
ch dead pause, what shrill-toned voices 

yell! 
heeted spectre, rising from the tomb, 
3 to the murderer's stab, and shudders by 
Biy grove is felt a heavier gloom, 
7ens its genius from the vulgar eye : 
pirit of the water rides the storm, 
iro* the mist, reveals the terrors of his 

form. 

I. 3. 

or solid seas, where Winter reigns, 
d holds each mountain-wave in chains, 
•dad savage, ere he guides his deer 
glistering star-light thro* the snow, 
eathes softly in her wondering ear 
potent spell thou bad*st him know, 
lee inspired, on India's sands, 
m the sun the Brahmin stands ; 
id, while the panting tigress hies 
qaench her fever in the stream^ 
B spirit laughs in agonies, 
by the scorchings of the noontide beam 
irk who mounts the sacred pyre,^ 
Doming in her bridal vest : 
iinrls the torch ! she fans the fire ! 

To die is to be blest : 
e clasps her lord to part no more, 
id, sighing, sinks ! but sinks to soar, 
a^hadowing Scotia's desert coast, 
e Sisters sail in dusky state,^ 
td, wrapt in clouds, in tempests tost, 
Weave the airy web of Fate; -. 

oeral rite of the Hindoos. 

Wet <^ the Northern Mythology. — See Mallet's Anr 
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While the lone shepherd, near the 
main,^ 
Sees o*er her hills advance the long-drawal 
train. 

n. 1. 

Thou spak'st, and lo ! a new creation glotejL 
Each unhewn mass of living stone 
Was clad in horrors not its own, 
And at its base the trembling nations bowei 
Giant Error, darkly grand, 
Grasped the globe with iron hand. 
Circled with seats of bliss, the Lord of lij^* 
Saw prostrate worlds adore his golden ha^ 
The statue, waking with immortal powers* 
Springs from its parent earth, and shakefi ^ 

spheres; 
The indignant pyramid sublimely towera, 
And braves the efforts of a host of yeani. ^ 
Sweet Music breathes her soul into the fO^ 
And bright-eyed Fainting stamps the ima0 
the mind. 

11. 2. 

Bound the rude ark old Egypt's sorcerer^ 
A timbrelled anthem swells the gal^j;^ 
And bids the Gt)d of Thunders hail; * 
With lowings loud the captive Grod repli©^ 
Clouds of incense woo thy smile, 
Scaly monarch of the Nile ! * 
But ah ! what myriads claim the bended 1^ 
Gt), count the busy drops that swell the &^ 

> An allusion to the Second Sight. 3 jej^^ u, iJf, 

« The bull. Apis. * The crocoj" 

fi According to an ancient proverb, it was less difficult in ^fi 
find a god than a man. 
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ond land ! what eye can trace thy mystic 

lore, 
ttked up in characters as dark as night ? ^ 
hat eye those long, long labyrinths dare ex- 

plore,2 
3 which the parted soul oft wings her flight ; 
^gain to visit her cold cell of clay, 
med with perennial sweets, and smiling at 

decay? 

IL3. 

On yon hoar summit, mildly bright ^ 
Wilii purple ether's liquid light, 
^ho'er the world, the white-robed Magi gaze 
^On dazzling bursts of heavenly fire ; 
SWt at each blue, portentous blaze, 
^h flame that flits with adverse spire, 
^t say, what sounds my ear invade 
^tJxn Delphi's venerable shade P 
-'le temple rocks, the laurel waves ! 
"Hie God ! the God ! " the Sibyl cries.^ 
*©l» figure swells ! she foams, she raves ! 
* ftgore swells to more than mortal size ! 
'tii^eams of rapture roll along, 
'^"ver notes ascend the skies : 
"^^ Echo, wake and catch the song. 

Oh catch it, ere it dies ! 
•He Sibyl speaks, the dream is o'er, 
^e holy harpings charm no more. 
-^ vain she checks the God's control ; 
^8 madding spirit fills her frame. 
And moulds the features of her soul, 
Breathing a prophetic flame._j 

{J> Bieroglyphics. ^ The Catacombs. 

*W Penians,** says Herodotus, ** have no temples, altars, or 

^ They sacrifice on the tops of the highest moimtains.'* 

^ VI. 46, Ac. 
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The cayem frowns; itB hundred moaibi' 
dose! 
And» in the thunder's voice, the &te of 
flows! 

mi. 

Mona, thy Druid-rites awake the dead ! 
Bites thy brown oaks would never (bit ) 
Even whisper to the idle air; 
Bites that have chained old Ocean on his 1 
Shivered by thy piercing glance, 
Pointless falls the hero's lance. 
Thy magic bids the imperial eagle fly,^ 
And blast s the laureate wreath of yictoiy. 
Hark, the bard's soul inspires the vocal i 
At every pause dread Silence hovers o'er: 
While murky Night sails round on raven- 
Deepening the tempest's howl, the 

roar; 
Chased by the Mom from Snowdon's awftlj 
Where late she sate and scowled on 
wave below. 

III. 2. 

Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard reWij 
The red-cross squadrons madly rage,* 
And mow thro' infancy and age ; 

Then kiss the sacred dust and melt in teerS' 
Veiling from the eye of day, 
Penance dreams her life away ; 

In cloistered solitude she sits and sighs, 

While from each shrine still, small reBpOJ^W 
rise. 

' Bee Tacitus, 1. xiv. c. 29. 

' This remarkable event happened at the siege and wA 
Jemsalem in the last year of the eleventh centnry. MatUu tU 
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StH nhat heart-felt beat, the midnight 

]k ita alow Bommons thro' the hollow pile ! 
Sireok, wan votarist leaves her twilight cell, 
^1 walk, with taper dim, the winding aiele ; 
ITlth choral chaatings vainly to aspire 
road this nether sphere, on. Rapture's wiiig of 



III. 3. 
Lord of each pang the nerves can feel. 
Hence with the rack and reeking wheel, 
^tb lifts the eotd ahove this little ball ! 
While glearoe of glory open round, 
And circling choirs of angels call, 
tWt thon, with all thy terrors crowned, 
Hope to ohBcnre that latent spark. 
Destined to shine when sans are dark? 
Thy triumphs cease ! thro' every land, 
Eark! Truth proclaimB, thy triumplis ceasel 
Her heav^l^ form, with glowiu g hand, v-i^ 
^nigniy points to piety and peace. 
Plnsbed with yonfch, her looka impart 

Each fine feeling as it flows ; 
Her voice the echo of a heart 

Pure fts the mauntain-suows : 
OeleelJal transports round her play. 
And Boflly. sweetly die away. 
She smiles ! and where is now the cloud 
That blackened o'or thy baleful reign ? 
Grim darkness furls his leaden shroad, 
S hrinking from her glance in vain. 
" inch unlocks the day-spring from above, 
b TisitB maa with beams of light and 
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THE SAILOR. 

1786. 

HE Sailor sighs as sinks his 

shore, 
As all its lessening tnrrets hlaelyi 
He climbs the mast to feast his 
once more, 
And busy fancy fondly lends her aid« 

Ah ! now, each dear, domestic scene he knew, 
Becalled and cherished in a foreign dime, 
Charms with the magic of a moonlight vievi I 
Its colours mellowed, not impaired, by tmMii y 

True as the needle, homeward points his heHfci 
Thro' all the horrors of the stormy main ; 
^This, the last wish that would with life departk 
To meet the smile of her he loves again. 

When Mom first faintly draws her silver lin^ 
Or Eve's grey cloud descends to drink the nW 
When sea and sky in midnight-darkness joiSf 
Still, still he sees the parting look she gave. 

Her gentle spirit, lightly hovering o'er, 
Attends his little bark from pole to pole ; 
And, when the beating billows round him rotf» 
Whispers sweet hope to soothe his troubled bWU* 

Carved is her name in many a spicy grove, 
In many a plantain -forest, waving wide; 
Where dusky youths in painted plumage roT«» 
And giant palms o'er-arch the golden tide. 
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at last he comes with crowded sail ! 
r tlie cliff what eager figures bend ! 
BJ*k, -what mingled murmurs swell the gale ! 
h lie hears the welcome of a friend. 

3 she, 't is she herself ! she waves her hand! 
L8 tlie anchor cast, the canvas furled ; 
thro' the whitening surge he springs to land, 
(lasps the maid he singled from the world* 




A WISH. 

1786. 

INE be a cot beside the hill ; 
A bee-hive's hum shall soothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch. 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 
Ofb shall the pilgrim lift the latch. 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivy*d porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village-church, among the trees. 
Where first our marriage- vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze. 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 
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AN ITALIAN SONG. 

1793. 

E AB is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds and M 

there; 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 
To every passing villager. 
The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And shells his nuts at liberty. 

In orange-groves and myrtle-bewers, 
That breathe a gale of ftigrance round, 
I charm the fairy-footed hours 
With my loved lute's romantic sound; 
Or crowns of Uving laurel weave, 
For those that win the race at eve. 

The shepherd's horn at break of day, 
The ballet danced in twilight glade, 
The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung in the silent green-wood shade : 
These simple joys, that never fail, 
Shall bind me to my native vale. 



THE ALPS AT DAY-BREAK. 



1786. 

HE sun-beams streak the azure sk 
And line with light the mount 

brow: 
With hounds and horns the hunten 
And chase the roebuck thro* the snow. 
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tnn rock to rock, with giant-bound, 
Lgh on their iron poles they pass ; 
ute, lest the air, convulsed by sound, 
dud from above a frozen mass. 

te goats wind slow their wonted way, 
P Cf&ggy steeps and ridges rude ; 
bkrked by the wild wolf for his prey, 
"ttM desert cave or hanging wood. 

Old while the torrent thunders loud, 
^d as the echoing cliffs reply, 
le huts peep o*er the morning-cloud, 
Whed, Uke an eagle*s nest, on high. 



ON A TEAR. 

1793. 

H ! that the Ghemist^s magic art 
Could crystallize this sacred treasure ! 
Long should it glitter near my heart, 
A secret source of pensive pleasure. 

lie little brilliant, ere it fell, 
B lustre caught from Chloe^s eye ; 
len, trembling, left its coral cell — 
le spring of Sensibility ! 

weet drop of pure and pearly light ! 
I thee the rays of Virtue shine ; 
ore calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
lan any gem that gilds the mine. 

3nign restorer of the soul ! 
Tio ever fly'st to bring relief, 
Tien first we feel the rude control 
r Love or Pity, Joy or Grief. 
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The sage's and the poet's theme, 
Ii\ every clime, in every age ; 
Thou charm'st in Fancy's idle dream, 
In Eeason's philosophic page. 

That very law ^ which monlds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere^ 
And guides the planets in their coana^' 




WRITTEN IN A SICK CHAMBER* 

1793. 

^HEBE, in that bed so closely 
round, 
Worn to a shade and wan with 
decay, 
A father sleeps ! Oh hushed be every sound I 
Soft may we breathe the midnight hours awi^l^ 

He stirs — ^yet still he sleeps. May heaveoil] 
dreams 
Long o'er his smooth and settled pillow rise; 
Nor fly, till morning through the shutter streaai 
And on the hearth the glimmering rush-light diH 



> The law of gravitation. 

3 During the last illness of his Father, who died at Newia^ 
Green, in the house where the poet was bom. . 
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TO TWO SISTERS.1 

1796. 

;ELL may jon sit within, and, fond of 
grief. 
Look in each other* s face, and melt in 
tears. 

tnay yoa shnn all connsel, all relief. 
jb was great in mind, tho' young in years ! 

Jed is that lovely countenance, which shed 
when she spoke; and kindled sweet sur- 
prise, 
sr her firame each warm emotion spread, 
d round her Hps, and sparkled in her eyes. 

) lips so pure, that moved but to persuade, 
to the last enlivened and endeared. 
) eyes at once her secret soul conveyed, 
ever beamed delight when you appeared. 



she fled the Hfe of bliss below, 
youthful Hope in bright perspective drew P 
were the tints ! false as the feverish glow 
o'er her burning cheek Distemper threw ! 

low in joy she dwells, in glory moves ! 
^ and joy reserved for you to share.) 
ur more blest in blessing those she loves, 
they, alas ! unconscious of her care. 

> On the death of a younger sister. 
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TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGi 

1798. 

|N thee, blest youth, a Jfother^s ll 
confers I 

The maid thy earliest, fondest iriN 
knew. 

Each soft enchantment of the soul is hers ; 
Thine be the joys to firm attachment dae. 

As on she moves with hesitating grace, 
She wins assurance from his soothing voioe; 
And, with a look the pencil could not trace, 
Smiles thro* her blushes and confirms the dtflH 

Spare the fine tremors of her feeling frame! 
To thee she turns — ^forgive a virgin's fears ! 
To thee she turns with surest, tenderest daani 
Weakness that charms, reluctance that endeaitl 

At each response the sacred rite requires, 
From her full bosom bursts the unbidden si^^ 
A strange mysterious awe the scene inspires; 
And on her Ups the trembling accents die. 

O'er her fair face what wild emotions play ! 
What lights and shades in sweet confusion blew 
Soon shall they fly, glad harbingers of daji 
And settled sunshine on her soul descend! 

Ah soon, thine own confess'd, ecstatic thought! 
That hand shall strew thy suilnmer-path ifJ 

flowers ; 
And those blue eyes, with mildest lustre fraa{^ 
Gild the calm current of domestic hours ! 



SS, 1 is the pulae of life ; my ffeare w 

I wake, I breftthe, and am myself agaia. 

Still ia this netherworld! no seraph 

I 

mj Bpirit, when the sun is set, 
abled etep to haunt the fatal beard, 
died last— by poiBoo. or the aword; 
g each honest cheek with deeds of night, 
■e go oil by liim and doubtful light. 
Irop all metaphor, that little beU 
ok reality, and broke the Hpell, 
IQ claims yonr tears with tragic tone ; 



with fiction, charm the cheated mind, 
be grfttefnl is the part aasignedP 
Ahe BcoruB the trappings of hev Art ; 

but truth, no prompter but the heart ! 
ftdies, say, must I alone nntu&sk F 
O other actress, let me ask, 
le, thoee, who best the heart dissect, 
ery "Woman studies slage-effeot. 
Ida her manners to the part she fi 
net teaches, or as Humour wills ; 

— '"^ "■ ****" \\m- tBlnnt..ritiJii - =, 
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Along the carpet's many -coloured stage ; 

Or lisp her merry thoughts with loud endeaTOi 

Now here, now there, — ^in noise and mischief efi 

A school-girl next, she curls her hair in pepn 
And mimics father's gout, and mother's yapouq 
Discards her doll, bribes Betty for romances i 
Playful at church, and serious when she daooeH 
Tramples alike on customis and on toes, \ 

And whispers all she hears to all she knows; \ 
Terror of caps, and wigs, and sober notions ! ' 
A romp ! that longest of perpetual motions! 
— ^Till tamed and tortured into foreign graces, 
She sports her lovely face at public places ; 
And with blue, laughing eyes, behind her &n, 
First acts her part with that great actor, iCAV. 

Too soon a flirt, approach her and she flies ! • 
Frowns when pursued, and, when entreated, sigb 
Plays with unhappy men as cats with mice; 
Till fading beauty hints the late advice. 
Her prudence dictates what her pride disdainet; 
And now she sues to slaves herself had chained I 

Then comes that good old character, a Wife 
With all the dear, distracting cares of life ; 
A thousand cards a day at doors to leave, 
And, in return, a thousand cards receive; 
Eouge high, play deep, to lead the ton aspire, 
With nightly blaze set Poetland-place on fire; 
Snatch half a glimpse at Concert, Opera, Ball, 
A meteor, traced by none, tho' seen by all ; 
And, when her shattered nerves forbid to roam, 
In very spleen — rehearse the girls at home. 

Last the grey Dowager, in ancient fl6nnoe8, 
With snuff and spectacles the age denounces ; 
Boasts how the Sires of this degenerate Isle 
Knelt for a look, and duelled for a smile. 
The scourge and ridicule of Goth and Vandal, 
Her tea she sweetens, as she sips, with scandal ; 
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L modem Belles eternal warfare wages, 
ber own birds that clamour from their cages ; 
i ilraffles round to bear her tale to all, 
> lome old Bnin, " nodding to its fall ! ** 
luiB WoMAir makes her entrance and her exit ; 
1 least an actress when she least suspects it. 
i ITatare oft peeps out and mars the plot, 
di lesson lost, each poor pretence forgot ; 
in oA, with energy that scorns control, 
(ODoe lights up the features of the soul ; 
doGks each thought chained down by coward 

Art, 
ad to ftill day the latent passions start ! 
-Ind she, whose first, best wish is your ap- 
plause, 
htolf exemplifies the truth she draws, 
•ft on the stage — ^thro' every shifting scene, 
'•core or bright, tempestuous or serene, 
iU has your smile, her trembling spirit fired ! 
4 can she act, with thoughts like these in- 
spired? 
I firom her mind all artifice she flings, 
skiU, all practice, now unmeaning things ! 
yoo, nnchecked, each genuine feeling flows ; 
r all that life endears — to you she owes. 



A FAEEWELL. 
1797. 

DIEU ! A long, a long adieu ! ^ 
I must be gone while yet I may. 
Oft shall I weep to think of you; 
But here I will not, cannot stay. 

* [Onee mare, enchanting maid, adien I — Ed. 1839. 
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A FARE'VTEI.L. 



A 



The sweet expression of that face, 
For ever ^Mnp^^y yet the same, 
Ah no, I dare not torn to trace. 
It melts my soul, it fires my frame ! 

Yet give me, give me, ere I go. 
One little lock of those so blest. 
That lend your cheek a warmer glow, 
And on your white neck love to rest. 

— Say, when, to kindle soft delight, 
That hand has chanced with mine to 
How could its thrilling touch excite, 
A sigh so short, and yet so sweet P 

say — ^but no, it must not be. 

W ^ -*UmI, Adieu ! AJong^juLongJidiga ! 

— ^Yet still, methinks, you frown on me; 
Or never could I fly from you. 



TO 



1814. 




— ^you may call it madness, folly ; 
You shall not chase my gloom awa| 
There's such a charm in melandu)]^! 
I would not, if I could, be gay. j 

Oh, if you knew the pensive pleasure 
That fills my bosom when I sigh, 
You would not rob me of a treasure 
Monarchs are too poor to buy. 
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FROM BURIPIDES.1 

^UJliBE is a streamlet issuing from a 
rock. 
The village-girls, singing wild madri- 
gals, 

liheir white vestments in its waters clear, 
liang them to the sun. There first we met, 
e on that day. Her dark and eloquent eyes 
m heaven to look upon ; and her sweet voice, 
nneable as harp of many strings, 
noe spoke joy and sadness to my soul ! 

r is that valley to the murmuring bees ; 
i all, who know it, come and come again. 
Bmsdl birds build there ; and at summer-noon 
have I heard a child, gay among flowers, 
n the shining grass she sate concealed, 
I to herself. 



FBOM AN ITALIAN SONNET. 

1810. 

OVE, under Friendship's vesture white, 
Laughs, his little limbs concealing ; 
And oft in sport, and oft in spite. 
Like Pity meets the dazzled sight, 
BmileB thro* his tears revealing. 

Bat now as Eage the God appears ! 
He firowns, and tempests shake his frame ! — 
fc)wning, or smiling, or in tears, 
'TIS Love ; and Love is still the same. 

^awMne ewiier editions these lines are transposed, the laslflve 
■■Jplteed ilrst, with a few verbal differences. 
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FEOM A GBBEK EPIGEAM. 
1801. 

IhILE on the cliff with cakn deliglill 
kneels 
And the blue vales a thoi 
recall, 
See, to the last, last verge her infant si 
fly — ^yet stir not, speak not, lest it ML 

Far better taught, she lays her bosom ban,' 
And the fond boy springs back to nestle 

A OHAEAOTER. 

1801. 

'S thro' the hedge-row shade the tuM 
steals, J 

And the sweet air its modest 
veals ; 
Her softer charms, but by their influence 
Surprise all hearts, and mould them to her 

CAPTIVITY. 

1801. j 

'AGED in old woods, whose rerewB^ 

echoes wake 
When the hem screams along the c»-! 

tant lake. 
Her little heart oft flutters to be free, 
Oft sighs to turn the unrelenting key. 
In vain ! the nurse that rusted relic wears, 
Nor moved by gold — nor to be moved by tearB; 
And terraced walls their black reflection throw 
On the green-mantled moat that sleeps below* 
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WBITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 

1806. 

iE thro* the broken pane the tem- 
pest sighs, 
And my step falters on the faithless 
floor, 

idee of departed joys around me rise. 
Hi many a tace that smiles on me no more ; 
& many a voice that thrills of transport gave, 
If silent as the grass that tofts their grave ! 



TO AN OLD OAK. 
1806. 

^RUNK of a Giant now no more ! 
Once did thy limbs to heaven as- 
pire; 
Once, by a track untried before, 
Strike as resolving to explore 
Bealms of infernal fire.^ 

Bound thee, alas, no shadows move ! 
fc)ia thee no sacred murmurs breathe ! 
Yet within thee, thyself a grove, 
Once did the eagle scream above, 
And the wolf howl beneath. 

There once the red-cross knight reclined, 
HiB resting place, a house of prayer ; 
And, when the death-bell smote the wind 
*W towers long fled by human kind, 
He knelt and worshipped there ! 

I Radice in Tartara tendit.— Viae. 
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Then Culture came, and days serene ; 
And village-sports, and garlands gay. 
Full many a pathway crossed the green; 
And maids and shepherd-youths were seen 
To celebrate the May. 

Father of many a forest deep, 
Whence many a navy thunder-fraught! 
Erst in thy acorn-cells asleep. 
Soon destined o'er the world to sweep 
Opening new spheres of thought ! 

Wont in the night of woods to dwell, 
The holy Druid saw thee rise ; 
And, planting there the guardian-spell, 
Sung forth, the dreadful pomp to swell 
Of human sacrifice ! 

Thy singed top and branches bare 
Now straggle in the evening-sky ; 
And the wan moon wheels round to js^iif^ '. 
On the long corse that shivers there 
Of him who came to die ! 



TO THE GNAT. 
1798. 

;HEN by the green-wood side, at bi* 
mer eve. 
Poetic visions charm my closing ^J** 
And fairy-scenes, that Fancy lo^^''*' 
weave. 
Shift to wild notes of sweetest minstrelsy; 
*Tis thine to range in busy quest of preyi 
Thy feathery antlers quivering with deligli*» 
Brush from my lids the hues of heaven away, 
And all is Solitude, and all is Night ! 
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thy barbed shaft, relentless fly, 
I its terrors in the sultry air ! 
em sylph, in golden panoply, 
broad shield, and points the glittering 
3ar. 

and nearer rash thy whirring wings, 
)n-scales still wet with human gore. 

shrill horn its fearful larum flings ! 
in horror, and dare sleep no more ! 



IE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF 
LADY ♦ ♦. 1 

1798. 

'H ! why with tell-tale tongue reveal ^ 

I What most her blushes would conceal ? 

[ Why lift that modest veU to trace 

t The seraph-sweetness of her face ? 

er, better sport prefer ; 

for us, if not for her. 

is presumption, soon or late, 

ine shall be a kindred fate. 

shall in vengeance rise — 

rriet's cheeks, and Harriet's eyes ; 

oing back her wood-notes wild, 

all the mother in the child ! 

ly Harriet Villiers, daughter of Lady Jersey, and after- 

tfDr. Bagot, Bishop of Bath and Wells.— £d.] 

; to some verses which she had written on an elder 
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TO A VOICE THAT HAD BEEN LOffl 



Vane, qnid a£Pectas fiuaem mihi ponere, pictorP 

AerU et lingiue sum fllia ; 

£t, si vis similem pingere, pinge sonnm.— Amomk; 





[NCE more, Enchantress of the 
Once more we hail thy soft 
— Yet whither, whither didat 

fly? 

To what bright region of the sky ? 
Say, in what distant star to dwell ? 
(Of other worlds thou seem'st to tell) 
Or, trembling, fluttering here below, 
Resolved and unresolved to go, 
In secret didst thou still impart 
Thy raptures to the pure in heart ? 

Perhaps to many a desert shore. 
Thee, in his rage, the Tempest bore ; 
Thy broken murmurs swept along, 
Mid Echoes yet untuned by song ; 
Arrested in the realms of Frost, 
Or in the wilds of Ether lost. 

Ear happier thou ! *twas thine to soar, 
Careering on the winged wind. 
Thy triumphs who shall dare explore ? 
Suns and their systems left behind. 
No tract of space, no distant star. 
No shock of elements at war, 
Did thee detain. Thy wing of fire 
Bore thee amid the Cherub -choir ; 
And there awhile to thee 'twas given 
Once more that Voice ^ beloved to join, 
Which taught thee first a flight divine, 
And nursed thy infant years with many a b* 
from Heaven ! 

» In the winter of 1805. « ^„^ Sheridan's. 
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TO THE BUTTEEFLY. 
1806. 

IHILD of the sun ! pursue thy rapturous 
flight, 
Mmgling with her thou loy*st in fields 
of light ; 

lere the flowers of Paradise unfold, 
igrant nectar from their cups of gold, 
lall thy wings, rich as an evening-sky, 
and shut with silent ecstasy ! 
rert thou once a worm, a thing that crept 
)are earth, then wrought a tomb and slept, 
ih is man ; soon from his cell of clay 
) a seraph in the blaze of day ! 



TO ' 

1810. 

J^H ! little thought she, when, with wild 

delight, 
By many a torrent's shining track she 

flew, 

Lountain-glens and caverns full of night, 
young mind divine enchantment threw, 

her veins a secret horror slept, 
p light footsteps should be heard no more, 
3 should die — nor watched, alas, nor wept 
, unconscious of the pangs she bore. 

ad her couch indulgent Fancy drew 

dred forms her closiag eye required. 

idst thou stand — ^there, with the smile she 

imew; 

(red her lips to bless thee, and expired. 

I On the death of her sister ia 1805. 
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And now to thee she comes ; still, still the 
As in the hours gone unregarded by ! 
To thee, how changed, conies as she ever earner 
Health on her cheek, and pleasure in her eye ! 

Nor less, less ofb, as on that day, appears, 
When lingering, as prophetic of the tmi^ 
By the way-side she shed her parting teart— !^ 
For ever lovely in the light of Youth ! 



TO THE 

FEAGMENT OF A STATUE OF HEE( 

COMMONLY CALLED THE TOBSO.^ 
1806. 

^ND dost thou still, thou mass of bi 

ing stone, 
(Thy giant limbs to night and 

hurled) 
Still sit as on the fragment of a world ; 
Surviving all, majestic and alone ? 
What the' the Spirits of the North, that gw«|fc] 
Eome from the earth when in her pomp she i 
Smote thee with fury, and thy headless trunk 
Deep in the dust mid tower and temple Bunk; 
Soon to subdue mankind 'twas thine to rise, 
Still, still unquelled thy glorious energies ! 
Aspiring minds, with thee conversing, caught 
Bright revelations of the Good they sought; * 
By thee that long-lost spell in secret given, 
To draw down Gods, and lift the soul to Heaven! 

* [These lines were written in 1802, when Rogers visited Fbm* 
the second time.] H 

2 In the gardens of the Vatican, where it was placed by J»B***J? 
it was long the favourite study of those creat men to wh OTiij** ** 
the revival of the arts, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the C tfH*^ 

3 Once in the possession of Praxiteles, if we may believe ■■ '^J?^ 
epigram on the Onidian Yenxia.—Analecta Vet. Poetanpah Itt *■• 
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3r EPITAPH ON A EOBm-EEDBEEAST.i 

1806. 

BEAD lightly here, for here, 'tis said, 
When piping winds are hushed around, 
A small note wakes from underground, 
Where now his tiny bones are laid. 
No more in lone and leafless groves. 
With ruflfled wing and faded breast. 
His friendless, homeless spirit roves ; 
— Gone to the world where birds are blest ! 
Where never cat glides o'er the green, 
Or school-boy's giant form is seen ; 
But Love, and Joy, and smiling Spring 
Inspire their little souls to sing ! 



TBaJ BOY OF EGEEMOND. 

1819. 

AY, what remains when Hope is fled ? " 
She answered, " Endless weeping ! " 
For in the herdsman's eye she read 
Who in his shroud lay sleeping. 
At Embsay rung the matin-bell. 
The stag was roused on Barden-fell ; 
The mingled sounds were swelling, dying. 
And down the Wharfe a hem was flying ; 
When near the cabin in the wood. 
In tartan clad and forest-green, 
With hound in leash and hawk in hood. 
The Boy of Egremond was seen.^ 

^ iBMaribed on an turn in the flower-^;arden at Hafod. 

'In the twelfth centniy William Fitz-Duncan laid waste the val- 
^9^ Cnven with fire and sword ; and was afterwards established 
ttnibx liis uncle, David King of Scotland. 

"Smsthe last of the race ; his son, commonly called the Boy of 
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Blithe was his song, a song of 3rore ; 
But where the rock is rent in two, 
And the river rashes through, 
His Yoice was heard no more ! 
'Twas but a step ! the gulf he passed; 
But that step — ^it was his last ! 
As through the mist he winged his wa 
(A cloud that hovers night and day,) 
The hound hung back, and back he dn 
The Master and his merlin too. 
That narrow place of noise and strife 
Broceived their little all of Life ! 

There now the matin-bell is rung; 
The " Miserere ! " duly sung ; 
And holy men in cowl and hood 
Are wandering up and down the wood. 
But what avail they ? Ruthless Lord, 
Thou didst not shudder when the bwoh 
Here on the young its fury spent. 
The helpless and the innocent. 
Sit now and answer, groan for groan. 
The child before thee is thy own. 
And she who wildly wanders there, 
The mother in her long despair, 
Shall oft remind thee, waking, sleeping 
Of those who by the Wharfe were weep 
Of those who would not be consoled 
When red with blood the river rolled. 

Egremond, dying before him in the manner here related; 
Priory was removed from Embsay to Bolton, that it migl 
near as possible to the place where the accident hanieiied 
place is still known by the name of the Strid: and the i 
answer, as given in the first stanza, is to this day often rep 
Wharfedale, — See Whitakkr's Hist, of Craven. 
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raar IN THE HIGHLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND, 

Septembeb 2, 1812. 

ILUE was the loch, the clouds were gone, 
I Ben-Lomond in his glory shone, 
) When, Lass, I left thee ; when the 
breeze 

me from thy silver sands, 
kirk-yard wall among the trees, 
i^» gr^J with age, the dial stands ; 
< dial so well-known to me ! 
lo' many a shadow it had shed, 
red Sister, since with thee 
legend on the stone was read.^ 
le fairy-isles fled far away ; 

with its woods and uplands green, 
re shepherd-huts are dimly seen, 

songs are heard at close of day ; 

too, the deer's wild covert, fled, 

that, the asylum of the dead : 
le, as the boat went merrily, 
li of EoB EoY the boat-man told ; 
eurm that fell below his knee, 
cattle-ford and mountain-hold. 
krbat,2 iiyy shore I climbed at last ; 
, thy shady region passed, 
DL another shore I stood, 

looked upon another flood ; ^ 
kt Ocean's self! ('Tis He who fills 
1 vast and awful depth of hills ;) 
)re many an elf was playing round, 

er Sarah, who living to a great age, died in the same 

mself.—ED.] 

tg in the Ghtelio language an Isthmus. * Loch-Long. 
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Who treads nnsliod his classic gronnd ; 
And speaks, his native rocks among, 
As Fingal spoke, and Ossian sung. 

Night fell ; and dark and darker grew 
That narrow sea, that narrow sky. 
As o'er the glimmering waves we flew ; 
The sea-bird rustling, wailing by. 
And now the grampus, half-descried, 
Black and huge above the tide ; 
The clifis and promontories there. 
Front to front, and broad and bare ; 
Each beyond each, with giant-feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet ; 
The shattered fortress, whence the Dane 
Blew his shrill blast, nor rushed in vain, 
Tyrant of the drear domain ; 
All into midnight-shadow sweep- 
When day springs upward from the deep!* 
Kindling the waters in its flight, 
The prow wakes splendour ; and the otf, 
That rose and fell unseen before, 
Flashes in a sea of light ! 
Glad sign, and sure ! for now we hail 
Thy flowers, Glenfinnart, in the gale ; 
And bright indeed the path should be, 
That leads to Friendship and to Thee ! 

Oh blest retreat, and sacred too ! 
Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
Tolled duly on the desert air. 
And crosses decked thy summits blue. 
Oft, like some loved romantic tale, 
Oft shall my weary mind recall, 
Amid the hum and stir of men, 
Thy beechen grove and waterfall. 
Thy ferry with its gliding sail, 
And Her — the Lady of the Glen ! 

^ A phenomenon described by many navigators. 
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ON . . ASLEEP. 
1810. 

{LEEF on, and dream of Heaven awhile. 
Tho' shut so close thy laughing eyes, 
I Thy rosy lips still wear a smile, 
i^ And move, and breathe delicious 
sighs ! — 

now soft blushes tinge her cheeks, 
I mantle o'er her neck of snow. 
now she murmurs, now she speaks 
Ml most I wish — ^and fear to Imow. 

starts, she trembles, and she weeps ! 

fair hands folded on her breast. 
Lud now, how like a saint she sleeps ! 
eraph in the realms of rest ! 

)p on secure ! Above control, 

- thoughts belong to Heaven and thee ! 

1 may the secret of thy soul 

lain within its sanctuary ! 



ISrSORIPTION IN THE CRIMEA. 
1812. 

rPHERD, or Huntsman, or worn 
Mariner, 
hate'er thou art, who wouldst allay 
J^ thy thirst, 

id be glad. This cistern of white stone, 
and o'erwrought with many a sacred 
erse, 
L cup chained for the general use. 
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And these mde seats of earth within the grov6^ 
Were given by Fatima. Borne hence a bride^ 
'Twas here she tamed from her beloved sire, 
To see his face no more.^ Oh, if thou cansi^ 
('Tis not far off) visit his tomb viith flowers; 
And with a drop of this sweet water fill 
The two small cells scooped in the marble 
That birds may come and drink upon his 
Making it holy 2 . . , 



AN mSOEIPTION FOR A TEMPLE Dl 
GATED TO THE GRACES.' 
1822. 

APPROACH with reverence. There »6^ 
those within. 
Whose dwelling-place is Heayen. 
Daughters of Jove, 
From them flow all the decencies of Life ; 
Without them nothing pleases, Virtue's self 
Admired not loved : and those on whom 

smile, 
Great though they be, and wise, and beaatifbl^ 
Shine forth with double lUstre. 




4 



' There is a beantifal story, delivered down to ns from ia&fllh 
■which will here perhaps occur to the reader. 

Icarins, when he gave Penelope in marriage to Ulysses, cadi* 
Tonred to persuade him to dwell in Lacedsmon ; and, when aD kl 
urged was to no purpose, he entreated his daughter to remain with Mfc 
When Ulysses set out with his bride for Ithaca, the old man foO^'*'* 
the chariot, till, overcome by his importunity, Ulysses eouoM 
that it should be left to Penelope to decide whether she woaH i^ 
ceed with him or return with her father. It is related, aayi ft* 
sanias, that she made no reply, but that she covered herself intkktf 
veil ; and that Icarius, perceiving at once by it that she indiaelli 
Ulysses, suffered her to depart with him. 

A statue was afterwards placed by her feither as a memorial in ilf| 
part of the road where she had covered herself with her refl. » 
was still standing there in the days of Pausanias, and was eaUed Ai 
statue of Modesty. 

3 A Turkish superstition. 3 At Wobnm Abbey. 
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WEITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 
Septembeb 3, 1848. 

[F Day reveals such wonders by her 
Light, 
•What by her Darkness cannot Night 
reveal ? 

ir at her bidding when She mounts her throne 
ie Heavens unfold, and from the depths of Space 
la beyond Sun, as when called forth they came, 
idi with the worlds that round him rolled re- 
joicing, 
im beyond Sun in numbers numberless 
Idne with a radiance that is all their own I 



EEFLEOTIONS.i 

[AN to the last is but a froward child ; 
So eager for the future, come what 
may, 

And to the present so insensible ! 

, if he could in all things as he would, 

would as days and hours as moments be ; 
I would, so restless is his spirit here, 
re wings to Time, and wish his life away ! 

MB, to our discomfort and his own, 
n are the greatest talents to be found 
h a foors keeping. For what else is he, 
Bowever worldly wise and worldly strong, 
Wbo can pervert and to the worst abuse 
Die noblest means to serve the noblest ends 

' A portion of these lines was first published in 1838. Additions 
'ire nude subsequently. 

N 
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Who can employ the gift of eloquence, 
That sacred gift, to dazzle and delude; 
Or, if achievement in the field be his. 
Climb but to gain a loss, Bofiering how mvdif 
And how much more inflicting ! Every 
Oost what they will, such cruel freaks are 
And hence the turmoil in this world of oun, 
The turmoil never ending, still beginning. 
The wailing and the tears. — -When Gsasar 
He who could master all men but himsdf, 
Who did so much and could so well record ift; 
\_J>\ Even he, the most applauded in his part, 

Who, when he spoke, all things summed i^j 

him. 
Spoke to convince, nor ever, when he foag^ 
Fought but to conquer — ^what a life was Ids, 
Slaying so many, to be slain at last,^ 
A life of trouble and incessant toil, 
And all to gain what is far better missed ! 

The heart, they say, is wiser than the schooiB; 
And well they may. All that is great in th^ 
That strikes at once as with electric fire, 
And lifts us, as it were, from earth to heaven, 
Comes from the heart ; and who confesses xiot 
Its voice as sacred, nay almost divine. 
When inly it declares on what we do. 
Blaming, approving ? Let an erring world 
Judge as it will, we care not while we stand 
Acquitted there ; and oft, when clouds on cloaSi 
Compass us round and not a track appears, 
Ofo is an upright heart the surest guide. 
Surer and better than the subtlest head ; 
Still with its silent counsels thro' the dark 
Onward and onward leading, 

^ He is said to hare slain a million of men in Ganl alooA. 
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Child, BO lovely and ao cherub-like, 

Urer spirit in tLe hcareii of Ken vena) 

husthe know remorse? Mnst Passion come , 

iao in all or any of its shapes, 

Md and sully what is now so pare? 

come it most. For who, alas ! has lived, 

a the watches of the night recalled 

la he has wished unsaid and deeds ondone P 

xnne it mnst. Bnt if, as we may hope, 

Bma ere long to discipline his mind, 

snTrard gow, hnmbly and cheerfully, 

Uag them that faint, weak though he be, 

in hia' trying hours trusting in God — 

u he is, he shall be fairer still ; 

rhat was Innocence will then be Virtue. 

E the Selfish knew bow much they lost, 
i would they not endeaTour, not endure, 
litate, as far as in them lay, 
who hie wisdom and his power employs 
bkiDg others happy ! 

W to the Altar and with Her thoa lov'st, 
I Her who longs to strew thy way with 

flowers ; 
lose the blessed privilege to give 
litoa Bace immortal as Tourseh'es. 
ctl truned by yon, shall make a Heaven on 

Earth. 
i tread the path that leads from E'arth to 
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SAID to Time, " This venerabk] 
Its floor the earth, its roof the 

ment, 
Whose was it once?" He 
not, but fled 
Fast as before. I tamed to Fame, and 
" Names such as his, to thee they must be 
Speak ! " But she answered only witk a 
And, musing mournfully, looked on the 
Then to Oblivion I addressed myself, 
A dismal phantom, sitting at the gate ; 
And, with a voice as from the grave, he 
" Whose it was once I care not ; now 'tis 
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October 10, 1806. 

HOE'ER thou art, approach, and,' 

a sigh, 
Mark where the small renuini 

Greatness lie.* 
There sleeps the dust of Pox for ever gone; 
How near the Place where late his gloiy shoml 
And, tho' no more ascends the voice of Prayer 
Tho' the last footsteps cease to linger there, 
Still, like an awful Dream that comes agaiOf 
Alas, at best, as transient and as vain, 

> After the fiineral of the Right Hon. Charles James Foi. 
' Venez voir le peu qui nous reste de tant de gnudWi 
BossuET, Oraiton funhbre de Louis de Bourbon, 



^Tl 
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la I Bee (while thro' tha yaalts of night 
aneral-Boni^ once moro proclaims the rite) 
DOviug Pomp along the shadowy Aisle, 
, like a CarkueBs, filled the BOlenm Pile ; 
UluBtriouB line, that in long order led, 
bose, that loved Him Uviug, mourned Him 

liose the Few, that for their Conntry stood 
nd Him who dared be singularly good; 
of all ranks, that claimed Hm for their own ; 
l^nothing wanting — bnt Himseli" alone ! ' 
Mb eaj, of Him now rests there but a name ; 
^t, am 'He wae, to breathe ethereal flame F 
tjnd of the Absent, Guardian of the Dead ! 
|0 bat wonld here their sacred sorrows shed f 
idi as He shed on Nelson's closing grave; 
* soon to claim the sympathy He gave 1) 
jHici, resentfiil of another's wrong, 
jj^dninb were eloquent, the fceblo strong. 
'p& from bis lips a charm celestial drew — 
l^wbo 80 mighty and bo gentle too ? 
hWhat tho' with War themadding Nations rung, 
hace,'' when He epoke, was ever on his tongue ! 
BiA the frowns of Power, the tricks of State, 
nrieBS, resolved, and negligently great I 
ftWn nialignant vajiours gathered round ; 
ItVaUced, erect, on oonsecrated ground. 
htelonds, that rtae to quenah the Orb of day, 
MflMstita splendour, and dissolve away 1 
I When in retreat He laid his thunder by, 
ht Uttered ease and oatm Fhilosojihj, 
Rntwere his boors within the silent grove, 
Iniere still his god-like Spirit deigns to rove ; 
iJSMt by the orphan's smile, the widow's prayer, 
!|fVDUHiy a deed, long done in secret there. 

' Kl rim !!iOn OF. niBllr(OS iaa ton* cos hounenra, que CFloi a ijiii 
•"Hill.— BuMFiT, Oraitonfiaitbre if Unia dt Boarlmit. 
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There Bhone his lamp cm Homei^B hallowed 
There, listening, Bate the hero and the Mge s 
And they, by virtue and by blood allied. 
Whom most He loved* and in whose arms He 
Friend of all Hnman-kind ! not here ftlooe 
(The voice, that speaks, was not to Thee 
Wilt Thou be missed. — O'er every land and 
Long, long shall England be revered in TImb 
And, when the Storm is hushed — in 

years — 
Foes on Thy grave shall meet, and ming^ 




WRITTEN AT DROPMORE, 
JuiT, 1831. 

[RENVILLE, to thee my gratii 
due 
For many an hour of studiooB 

here. 

For many a day-dream, such as hovered roaad 
Hafiz or Sadi ; thro* the golden East, 
Search where we would, no fSairer boweiB 

these. 
Thine own creation ; where, called forth by 
" Flowers worthy of Paradise, with rich inlaji 
Broider the ground," and every mountain-piiie 
Elsewhere unseen (his birth-place in the dood^ ^ 
His kindred sweeping with majestic march 
From cliff to cliff along the snowy ridge 
Of Caucasus, or nearer yet the Moon) 
Breathes heavenly music. — ^Yet much more I 
For what so few, alas, can hope to share. 
Thy converse ; when, among thy books redbA 
Or in thy garden-chair that wheels its coorBe • 



r AT DROFUORE. 

f thro' taa aud shade, 
;Ter thou art woiit to do, 
mper of philosophy ; 
t, instruct, whate'er the theme. 



r AT STEATHi'IELD SATE.' 

ESE are the grovaa a grateful people 
gave 
^ j;or uoolost aervico ; and, from age 

y, to such as come with lietening ear, 
he story! Sacral is their shade; 
sho calm they breathe — oh, how unlike 
. the field 'twaa His eo long to know ; 
aany a mournful, manyan anxious thought,^ 
jg, perplexing, on his weary mind 
ere to arms the moriiing-trnm.pet called ; 
tUl the work was doue aud darkaess full, 
in like water, and, go where thou wouldst 
X thy path-way met thee, face to face. 
a, regardless of himself. He went ; 
' no change elated or depressed, 
till ho won th' imperbhalile wreatli, 
t the coaquerorB captive ; on he went, 
nor heart nor hope, whoe'er opposed ; 
tttest warriors, in their turn, appearing; 
( that came, the greatest of them all — 
ittoriag hosts aa born but to subdue, 
en Lti bondage withering hearts with fear. 

(discd.lese, "AnIiiKiTlpUaii. 18— ." Fiobahli' arilMii 
the DDke irf Wdlinglan iu 143B.J 

lUlel 'Afler the balttt of Amye I tlcpt in a hrm-liaiiH, 
pfe^ bHB Ibe iWhler thai wheneirr I swuke, whub 
— "--hnnilfh tliB Blgbt, it utriKk ron ihsl I hml Initall 



— Hia not to rest, while his the stn 
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KBEY, thou hast eerved, 

sacred Cause 
I That Hampden, Sidney 

hast stood. 

Scorning all thought of Self, from 

„ Jther, ™f 

"lBl'etK^foa''al^."^"Wi^mi.J "come 

FiT«/' — And tliTDngb the CTemiig, nht^rerer I « 
me, repeatinff in a lone of moek BoleomitT, " 1 
ItwMtheviieeofDiie-hohidoverheardn.; h 
i.h»t WH 10 take place .t Five, ^ 

lolilUehBdl ihonght of il, and I repaired to 
Cirllon GnrdenJ. There were the Doke of W 

" They waol me to nlme ni7»elf itUie headol 
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ong the foremost in that glorious field ; 

Ql first to last ; and, ardent as thou art, 

d on with equal step as best became 

tby mind, loftiest when most assailed ; 

W, though galled by many a barbed shaft, 

nany a bitter taunt from friend and foe, 

rving or shrinking. Happy in thy Youth, 

Youth the dawn of a long summer-day ; 

in thy Age still happier ; thine to earn 

gratitude of millions yet unborn ; ^ 

le to conduct, through ways how difficult, 

ighty people in their march sublime 

n Gk)od to Better. Great thy recompense, 

m in their eyes thou read'st what thou hast 

done; 
L may'st thou long enjoy it ; may'st thou long 
lerve for them what still they claim as theirs, 
t generous fervour and pure eloquence, 
oe from thy birth and Nature's noblest gifts, 
ginard what They have gained ! 




WEITTEN IN 1834. 

;ELL, when her day is over, be it said 
That, though a speck on the terrestrial 

globe, 
Found with long search and in a mo- 
ment lost, 
le made herself a name — a name to live 
bale science, eloquence, and song divine. 
nd wisdom, in self-government displayed, 
ttd valour, such as only in the Free, 
bU among men be honoured. 

[ » to be (MS. corr.) ] 
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Every 
Was covered with her sails ; in every port 
Her language spoken ; and, where*er yoa 
Exploring, to the east or to the west, 
Even to the rising or the setting day, 
Her arts and laws and institutes were then^ 
Moving with silent and majestic march, 
Onward and onward, where no path- way was; 
There her adventurous sons, like those of old, 
Founding vast empires ^—empires in their torn 
Destined to shine thro' many a distant age 
With sun-like splendour. 

Wondrous was her wc 
The world itself her willing tributary ; 
Yet, to accomplish what her soul desired, 
All was as nothing ; and the mightiest kings, 
Each in his hour of strife exhausted, fallen. 
Drew strength from Her, their coffers from heronj 
Pilled to o*erflowing. When her fleets of war 
Had swept the main — had swept it and were gonib 
Grone from the eyes and firom tiie minds of men, 
Their dreadful errands so entirely done — 
Up rose her armies ; on the land they stood. 
Fearless, erect ; and in an instant smote 
Him with his legions.* 

Yet ere long 'twas hen, 
Great as her triumphs, to eclipse them all. 
To do what none had done, none had conceived, 
An act how glorious, making joy in Heaven ; 
When, such her prodigality, condemned 

' North America speaks for itself; aiwl so indeed may m n^ 
India, when sach a territory is ours in a region so renkote ; vmi 
company of merchants, from snch small beginnincrs, have estabfiil 
a dominion so absolute — a dominion over a people lor agesctriliMdi 
cultivated, while we were yet in the woods. 

3 Alluding to the battle of Waterloo. The illostrioos man n 
commanded there on our side, and who, in his anxiety to do jnstiei 
others, never fails to forget himself, said to me many yean all 
wards with some agitation, when relating an occurrence of that d 
*' It was a battle of giants I a battle of giants 1 '* 
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i and toil, alas, how hopelessly, 
)lf in bonds, for ages unredeemed — 
ith a god-like energy she sprang, 
ise forgot, and, burdened as she was, 
lamed the African.^ 

MtliBiiient had only to register the edict of the people. — 




ITALY. 

[Ths flrat part of this Poem \ras published in 1822. A ftv ^. 
later the second part was added. It was revised throo^iort i 
further additions were made from time to time ; and ia iti/ 
ofunion the first complete Edition was that of 1834.] 

PREFACE. 

[jiT this Poem the Author has endeavoured to describe his I 
through a beautiful country^ and it may not perhaps be vu 
ing to those who have leamT^ live in Past Times as well is] 
and whose min.ds are familiar with the Events and the Peo^l 
have rendered Italy so illostrions. ; for, wherever he ovne, MM 
not but remember ; nor is he cmiscious of having slept owr I 
ground that has been " dignified by wisdom, bravery, or vittML* 
tMnch of it was originally published as it was writtm on-Ati 
He has since, on a second \'i9it, revised it throughout, tod i^ 
many stories from the old Chroniclers and many Notes illoriniM^ 
the manners, customs, and superstitions there. 



THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 




AY glimmered in the east, and 
white Moon 
Hung like a vapour in the doudtai: 

sky, . 

Yet visible, when on my way I went, 
Glad to be gone ; a pilgrim from the North, 
Now more and more attracted as I drew 
Nearer and nearer. Ere the artizan A 

Had from his window leant, drowsy, half-da^ ^ 
To snuff the morn, or the caged ^rk poured 6^ 
From his green sod upspringing as to heayanr 
(His tuneful bill o'erflowing with a song 
Old in the days of Homer, and his wings 
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jort quivering) on my way I went,-^, 
I Geneva, swinging heaTiiy, 

y to open, nwift to shut ; 
p Sabbath-eve when He arrived,' 
T thy glory, aow by thee, 
e dwells in thoee small syllables, 
o consecrate the iiarrow street, 
ih-plB£e, — when, bat one short step too late, 
despair, as thoagh the die were cast, 

a down to weep, and wept till dawn ; 
Kto go, n wanderer through the worid. 

ma, tale that every Lour brings with it. 

y-gate, from time to time, 
^be learnt ; nor, Loudon^ least at thine, 

B busiest, greatest of them all, 
tenlorging stilL Let us stand fay, 
Irlio paEsea. Here comes one, a Youth, 
ith pride, the pride of couacious power, 

■q thought admired, caressed, 
led like Petrarch in tbo Capitol ; 

- " ■ y iijg oiyn hacd, 
t\iith the vilest. Here come two, 
ph, less exalted — soon to part, 

" a Johnson ; Wealth and Fame 
3ven at the gate ; Neglect 
Pant the other. But what moltitudes, 
by tbe love of change, and, like myself, 
as, careless of to-morrow's fare, 
^tliougb bat a rill entering the sea, 
pid lost I Our task would never end. 

merod and I went, a gentle breeao 
6 Leman Lake. Wave after wave, 
night be called, d^hed as in sport. 
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Not anger, with the pebbles on the beach 
Making wild masic, and &r westward csoglit 
The Bun-beam — ^where, alone and as entnmoedlj 
Counting the honrs, the fisher in his skiff 
Lay with his circular and dotted line 
I On the bright waters. When the heart of: 
[ Is light with hope, all things are sure to^iIieiiB;] 
And soon a passage-boat swept gaily by, 
Laden with peasant-girls and fruits and 
And many a chanticleer and x)artlet caged 
For Vevey's market-place — a motley group 
Seen through the silvery haze. But soon 

gone. 
The shifting sail flapped idly to and fro. 
Then boire them off. I am not one of those 
So dead to all things in this visible world, 
So wondrously profound, as to move on 
Li the sweet light of heaven, Hke him of old ' 
(His name is justly in the C^endar) 
Who through the day pursued this pleasant psA. 
That winds beside the mirror of all beauty, ~ 
And, when at eve his fellow-pilgrims sat^ 
Discoursing of the lake, asked where it waflT 
They marvelled, as they might ; and so moBfe A 
Seeing what now I saw : for now 'twas day, 
And the bright Sun was in the firmameat» 
A thousand shadows of a thousand hues 
Chequering the clear expanse. Awhile his flrf> 
Hung o'er thy trackless fields of snow, Mfltl 

Blanc, 
Thy seas of ice and ice-built promontories, 
That change their shapes for ever as in sport ; 
Then travelled onward and went down behind 
The pine-clad heights of Jura, lighting up 

1 B«niard, Abbot of Clairvanz. ** To admire or deapse 8t Bn 
nard as he ought," says Oibbon, *'the reader, like mymSit,^ * 
haye before the windows of his librar7 that incomparable F 
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8 caeemaitt, and perchai 
iward ttrongh the forest in his hand ; 
« edge of some o'erhangiiig clLfi*, 
rhgeon -fortress ' never to be named, 
like a lion taken in the toils, 
.nt breathed out his brave and generons 

lid He. who sent him there to die, 
when ho gave the word, that he'himself, 
M he was, the greatest amoug men, 

rt tiiB deep , — and to a rock ho email 
the conn ties s multitude of waves, 

a have gone and sought it, and returned, 
B not I 



MEILLEBIE. 
!ESE grey majestic oliffB that tower to 



r^ TheBo glimmering glades and ojien 

ihH chestnut groves, 

oho to the heifer's wandering boll, 

>dinBn's Kxe, or steersman's song beneath, 

he urges his fir-laden bark, 

nt of goat-herd boy above them all, 

Dves not? And who bleases not the light, 

Hao' some loop-hole he surveys the lake 

B a eapphirc-etone, and richly set 

ihateanx, Tillages, and village- apiree, 

rdia and vineyards, alps and alpino snows P 

ronld I dwell; nor visit, but in thought, 

r &r south, silent and empty now 
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tA" now thy onoe-laxurions bowers, Bipaille^ 
Vevey, so long an exiled Patriot^s ^ home; 
Or Ghillon^s dongeon-floors beneath the whtb^ 
Channelled and worn by pacing to and fro;' 
Lausanne, where Gibbon in his sheltered ittSk 
Nightly called up the Shade of ancient Borne;' 
Or Coppet, and that dark untrodden grove*' 
Sacred to Virtue, and a daughter's tears ! 
Here would I dwell, forgetting and forgot ; 
And oft methinks (of such strange potency 
The spells that Grenius scatters where he will) 
Oft should I wander forth like one in search, 
And say, half-dreaming, "Here St. PreaxlB 

stood ! " 
Then turn and gaze on Clarens. 

Yet there is, 
Within an eagle's flight and less, a scene 
Still nobler if not fairer (once again 
Would I behold it ere these eyes are closed, 
For I can say, " I also have been there ! ") 
That Sacred Lake * withdrawn among the hills, 
,■> 

l". "— — ' The retreat of Amadens, the first Duke of Savoy. Voltito»ti 
addresses it from his windows : 

" BipaiUe, je te vois. O bizarre Am^^/' Ac. 

The seven towers are now no longer a land-mark to the vt^igtL 

' Ludlow. 
• ■ ■■ 3 He has given us a very natural account of his figelingsattiiM 
elusion of his long labour there : " It was on the night of the STB 
June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wtote 
last lines of the last page in a summer-house in my garden, il 
laying down my pen, I took several turns in a berceoM or cow 
walk of acacias, which commands the lake and the mountains. ' 
sky was serene, the moon was shining on the waters, and I viD 
dissemble my joy. But, when I reflected that I had taken ttfi 
lasting leave of an old and agreeable companion/' Sec. 

There must always be something melancholy in the moBN' 
separation, as all have more or less experienced ; none more pn 
than Cowper : — ** And now," says he, ** I have only to regret flw* 
pleasant work is ended. To the illustrious Greek I owe the nt 
and easy flight of many thousand hours. He has been mjeaaf^ 
at home and abroad, in the study, in the garden, and u theli 
and no measure of success, let my labours succeed as they mVi 
ever compensate tome the loss of the innocent luxury thnt 1 1 
enjoved, as a translator of Homer." 

* The burial-place of Necker. » The Lake of the Fonr Cent 
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pth of waters flanked as with a wall 
by the Giant-race before the flood ; 
« not a cross or chapel but inspires 

delight, lifting our thoughts to God 

L Gk>d-like men, — ^men in a barbarous ag8s^_^ 

dared assert their birthright, and displayed 
B half-divine, returning good for ill ; 
I in the desert sowed the seeds of life, 
ding a band of small Republics there, 
ch still exist, the envy of the world ! 

> would not land in each, and tread the 

ground; 
d where Tell leaped ashore ; and climb to 

drink 
ihe three hallowed fountains ? He that does, 
AOB back the better ; and relates at home 
kk he was met and greeted by a race 
ih as he read of in his boyish days ; 
jh as Miltiades at Marathon 
I, when he chased the Persians to their ships. 

[here, while the well-known boat is heaving in, 
)d with rude merchandise, or launching forth, 
tniged with wild cattle for Italian fairs, 
ire in the sunshine, 'mid their native snows, 
Idren, let loose from school, contend to use 

> cross-bow of their fathers ; and o'er-run 
I rocky field where all, in every age, 
emblhig sit, like one great family, 
ming alliances, enacting laws ; 

h clifi* and head-land and green promontory 
ven to their eyes with records of the past 
i prompt to hero-worship, and excite 
n in the least, the lowliest, as he toils, 
sverence no where else or felt or feigned ; 
ir chronicler great Nature ; and the volume 
t as her works — above, below, around ! 
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The fisher on thy beach, Thermopjlffi, 
Asks of the lettered stranger why he came^ 
First from his lips to learn the glorions tniili 
And who that whets his scythe in Bonnemec 
Thoagh but for them a slave, recalls to mind 
The barons in array, with their great charter 
Among the everlasting Alps alone, 
There to bum on as in a sanctuary, 
Bright and unsullied lives th* ethereal flame ; 
And 'mid those scenes unchanged, unchangei 
Why should it ever die ? 
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[till by the Leman Lake, for mu 
mile, 
Among those venerable trees I wi 
Where damsels sit and weavtt^ 

fishing-nets 
Singing some national song by the way-side. 
But now the fly was gone, thft pmaf. w<^ <^^ 
Now glimmering lights from cottage-wini 

broke. 
'Twas dusk; and, journeying upward ty 

Khone, 
That there came down, a torrent from the Al 
I entered where a key unlocks a kingdom; 
^The road and river, as they wind along, 
Tilling the mountain-passj There, tilLa tw 
Glanced through my lattice, and the house 

stir 
Warned me to rise, to rise and to depart, 
A stir unusual, and accompanied 
With many a tuning of rude instruments. 
And many a laugh that augured coming plei 
Mine host's fair daughter for the nuptial rit 
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nuptial feast attiring — there I slept, 

in my dreams wandered once more, well 

pleased. 
0W a charm was on the rocks and woods 
iraters ; for, methonght, I was^with those 
at mom and even wished for there. 




THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 

[IGHT was again descending, when my 
mole, 
That all day long had climbed among 
the clonds, 
0r and higher still, as by a stair 
lown from heaven itself, transporting me, 
ped, to the joy of both, at that low door, 

1 door which ever, as self-opened, moves 
liem that knock, and nightly sends abroad 
atering Spirits. . Lying on the watch, 
dogs of grave demeanour welcomed me, 
tteeikness, gentleness, though large of limb ; 
a lay-brother of the Hospital, 

1^ as we toiled below, had heard by fits 
distant echoes gaining on his ear, 
B and held fast my stirrup in his hand 
le I alighted. Long could I have stood, 
i a religious awe contemplating 
Bpnse, the highest in the Ancient "World, 
destined to perform from age to age 
loblest service, welcoming as guests 
f all nations and of every faith ; 
aple, sacred to Humanity ! ^ 
B a pile of simplest masonry, 
narrow windows and vast buttresses, 

be ecmne of the fear they enterl^ia from thirty to thirty-five 

2 travellers. — Le PkaE Bisklx, Prienr. 
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Built to endure the shocks of time and cbaottf 
Tet showing many a rent, as well it mig^t, 
Warred on for ever by the elements, 
And in an evil day, nor long ago. 
By violent men — ^when on the moantain-top 
The French and Aastrian banners met in 

On the same rock beside it stood the chmd^ 
Befb of its cross, not of its sanctity; 
The vesper-bell, for 'twas the vesper-honr, 
Dnly proclaiming through the wilderness, 
" All ye who hear, whatever be your work, 
Stop for an instant — ^move your lips in -prvfitl 
And, just beneath it, in that dreary dale. 
If dale it might be called, so near to heaveDj 
A little lake, where never fish leaped up, 
Lay like a spot of ink amid the snow ; 
A star, the only one in that small sky, 
On its dead surface glimmering. *Twa8 a 
Besembling nothing I had left behind. 
As if all worldly ties were now dissolved;^ 
And, to incline the mind still more to thoaj^ 
To thought and sadness, on the eastern shore ' 
Under a beetling cliff stood half in gloom ] 
A lonely chapel destined for the dead, \ 

For such as, having wandered from their wajf .j 
Had perished miserably. Side by side. 
Within they lie, a mournful company. 
All in their shrouds, no earth to cover them; 
Their features full of life yet motionless 
In the broad day, nor soon to suffer change, 
Though the barred windows, barred against M 

wolf. 
Are always open ! — But the North blew cdd; 
And, bidden to a spare but cheerful meal, 
I sate, among the holy brotherhood 
At their long board. The fare indeed was sack 
As is prescribed on days of abstinence, 



. 
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rht liave pleased a nicer taste than mine ; 
rongli the floor came up, an ancient crone 
r nnseen below ; while from the roof 
•of, the floor, the walls of native flr,) 
> hung flickering, such as loves to fling 
idal light on Apostolic heads, 
leds a grace on all. Theirs Time as yet 
Anged not. Some were almost in the prime ; 
M a brow overcast. Seen as they sate. 
d round their ample hearth-stone in an 

hour 

b, they were as gay, as free from guile, 
Idren ; answering, and at once, to all 
mtler impulses, to pleasure, mirth ; 
ing, at intervals, with rational talk 
; and gathering news from them that came, 
some other world. But when the storm 
and the snow rolled on in ocean-waves, 
on his face the experienced traveller fell, 
iring his lips and nostrils with his hands, 
all was changed; and, sallying with their 

pack 
hat blank of nature, they became 
thly beings. " Anselm, higher up, 
rhere it drifts, a dog howls loud and long, 
low, as guided by a voice from Heaven, 
rith his feet. That noble vehemence 
e can it be, but his who never erred ? ' 
n lies underneath ! Let us to work ! — 
rho descends Mont Yelan ? *Tis La Croix. 
', away ! if not, alas, too late. 
iward he drags an old man and a boy, 
ring and falling, and but half awaked, 
ag to sleep again." Such their discourse. 
I has a venerable roof received me ; 

Coding to Barri, a dog of great renown in his day. His skin is 
* tnd prese r ved in the Mosenm of Berne. 
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St. Bruno's once * — where, when the winds i 

hushed. 
Nor from the cataract the voice came up, 
You might have heard the mole work one 

ground, 
So great the stillness there; none seen ihxm 

out^ J 

Save when from rock to rock a hermit croMJ 
By some rude bridge — or one at midnight taifl 
To matins, and white habits, issuing forth, 
Glided along those aisles interminable, 
All, all observant of the sacred law 
Of Silence. Nor is that sequestered spot, 
Once called "Sweet Waters," now** The SM 

Vale," 2 
To me unknown ; that house so rich of old, 
So courteous, and, by two that passed that in^i 
Amply requited with immortal verse. 
The Poet's payment. — But, among them all. 
None can with this compare, the dangerous seri 
Of generous, active Virtue. What though IW 
Keign everlastingly, and ice and snow 
Thaw not, but gather — ^there is that within, 
Which, where it comes, makes Summer; and,i 

thought. 
Oft am I sitting on the bench beneath 
Their garden-plot, where all that vegetates 
Is but some scanty lettuce, to observe 
Those from the South ascending, every step 
As though it were their last, — and instantly 
Kestored, renewed, advancing as with songs, 
Soon as they see, turning a loffcy crag, 
That plain, that modest structure, promising 
Bread to the hungry, to the weary rest. 



* The Grande Chartreuse. 

^ Vallombrosa, formerly called ^c"W Ball*.-- ^ 

3 Ariosto and Milton. Milton 'vras there at the fall of th««* 



<y 
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THE DESCENT. 

[Y mule refreshed — and, let the truth 
be told, 
He was nor dull nor contradictory. 
But patient, diligent, and sure of foot, 
aming the loose stone on the precipice, 
(rtdng suspicion while with sight, smell, touch, 
ing, detecting, where the surface smiled ; 
I with deliberate courage sliding down, 
ere in his sledge the Laplander had turned 
h looks aghast — ^my mule refreshed, his bells 
gled once more, the signal to depart, 
1 we set out in the grey light of dawn, 
oending rapidly — ^by waterfalls 
t-frozen, and among huge blocks of ice 
Kt in their long career had stopped mid- way. 
length, unchecked, unbidden, he stood still ; 
d all his bells were muffled. Then my Guide, 
irering his voice, addressed me : " Thro' this 

Gap 
I aud say nothing — ^lest a word, a breath 
ing down a winter's snow— enough to whelm 
le armed files that, night and day, were seen 
Inding from cliff to cliff in loose array 
) (xmquer at Marengo. Though long since, 
ell I remember how I met them here, 
8 the sun set far down, purpling the west ; 
ad how Napoleon, he himself, no less, 
lapt in his cloak — I could not be deceived — 
sined in his horse, and asked me, as I passed, 
aw far 'twas to St. Eemi. Where the rock 
ts forward, and the road, crumbling away, 
inows almost to nothing at the base. 
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*TwaB there ; and down along the brink h 
To Victory ! — ^Desaix,^ who turned the sc 
Leaving his life-blood in that £Eimoas fielc 
( WJien the clouds break, we may discern 
In the blue haze) sleeps, as yon saw at da 
Just where we entered, in the Hospital-cli 
So saying, for a while he held his peace, 
Awe-struck beneath that dreadful Canop} 
But soon, the danger passed, launched fort) 




JOEASSE. 

OEASSE was in his three-an 
tiethyear ; 
Graceful and active as a at 
roused ; 

Gentle withial, and pleasant in his speech 
Yet seldom seen to smile. He had growi 
Among the hunters of the Higher Alps ; 
Had caught their starts and fits of thought 
Their haggard looks, and strange soliloqd 
Arising (so say they that dwell below) 
From frequent dealings with the Mountain- 
But other ways had taught him better thi 
And now he numbered, marching by my s 
The great, the learned, that with him had 
The frozen tract — with him familiarly 
Thro' the rough day and rougher night coi 
In many a chalet round the Peak of Tem 
Bound Tacul, Tour, Well-horn, and Eosei 
And Her, whose throne is inaccessible,' 
Who sits, withdrawn in virgin-majesty, 

* ** Many able men have served under me ; but none 
He loved clory for itself." 
2 The Scnreckhom. ^ The Jungfran. 
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lit unveils. Anon an Avalanche 
d its long thunder ; and a sudden crash, 
p and metallic, to the startled ear 
that £Eur-down a continent of Ice 
burst in twain. But he had now begun ; 
with what transport he recalled the hour 
m, to deserve, to win his blooming bride, 
Ideine of Annecy, to his feet he bound 
iron crampons, and, ascending, trod 
I Upper Bealms of Frost ; then, by a cord 
half-way down, entered a grot star-bright, 
i gathered from above, below, around, 

5 pointed crystals ! — Once, nor long before,^ 
HIS did his tongue run on, fast as his feet, 

d with an eloquence that l^ature gives 
all her children — ^breaking off by starts 
the harsh and rude, oft as the Mule 
w his displeasure), once, nor long before, 

06 at day-break on the Mettenberg, 
slippe d and f ell ; and, throu^ a fearful cleft 
ling insensibly from ledge to ledge, 

m deep to deeper and to deeper still, 

it to the Under- world ! Long- while he lay 

m his rugged bed — ^then waked like one 

thing to sleep again and sleep for ever ! 

, looking round, he saw or thought he saw 

omerable branches of a Cave, 

iding beneath that solid Crust of Ice ; 

h here and there a rent that showed the stars ! 

At then, alas, was left him but to die p 

At else in those immeasurable chambers, 

Vi. Ebel mentions an escape almost as miraculous. *' L'an 1790, 
stian Boren, propri^taire de I'auberge du Orindelwald, eut le 
Mor de se jeter dans une fente du glacier, en le traversant avec 
ronpean de moutons qn'il ramenoit des patnrages de Bi&niseck. 
iMsement qu'il tomba dans le voisinage du grand torrent qui 
^iumyiatiinenx, il en snivit le lit pardessous les vodtes de glace, 
niva an pied du glacier. Get homme est actnellement encore en 
^Manuel du Voyagewr. 
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Strewn with the bones of miserable 
Lost like himself ? Yet must he w 
Till cold and hanger set his spirit fi 
And, rising, he began his dreary roi 
When hark, the noise as of some mij 
Working its way to light ! Back h( 
But soon returned, and, fearless froi 
Dashed down the dismal Channel ; ; 
If day could be where utter darknes 
Travelled incessantly ; the craggy r 
Just over-head, and the impetuous a 
Nor broad nor deep, yet with a giao 
Lashing him on. At last as in a pc 
The water slept ; a pool sullen, prof 
Where, if a billow chanced to heave 
It broke not ; and the roof, descend 
Flat on the surface. Statue-like h€ 
His journey ended ; when a ray div 
Shot through his soul. Breathing a 
Whose ears are never shut, the bles 
He plunged and s wam — and in an i 
The barrier passed, in sunshine ! Tl 
Such as in Arcady, where many a tl 
Gleams thro' the trees, half-seen 

bowered, 
Glittering the river ran ; and on th« 
The Young were dancing (*twas a f< 
All in their best attire. There first 
His Madeleine. In the crowd she 
When all drew round, inquiring ; ai 
Seen behind all and varying, as he i 
With hope and fear and generous s] 
Subdued him. From that very hoi 
The tale was long, but coming to 
When his wild eyes flashed fire ; an 
He listened and looked up. I look< 
And twice there came a hiss that thr< 
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L no more. A Chamois on the cliff 
. his fellows with that cry of fear, 
3re gone. But now the theme was 
iged; 

onnted his hair-breadth escapes, 
his friend, Hubert of Bionnay, 
t carbine from his shoulder slung, 
lew a stair-way in the ice) 
their waiiderings. By a cloud sur- 

next step had plunged them into air, 
hey stood, locked in each other's arms, 
nlfs that yawned to swallow them ; 
ing each through many a freezing hour, 
temple's highest pinnacle, 
berous slumber. Oh, it was a sport 
I life, and but with life relinquished ! 
ay grandsire died among these wilds. 
3lf," he cried, and he held forth 
in his hand, " this do I call 
5-sheet — ^for I shall have no other. ! " 
}poke truth. Within a little month 
»ng these awful solitudes, 
dk glacier — half-way up to heaven) 
final rest. Long did his wife, 
er babe, her only one, look out 
5 went at parting, but he came not ; 

close her eyes, from dusk till dawn 
distaff through the silent hours, 
)ear before her — lest in sleep, 

al on, he come as all are wont, 

1 ghastly blue or black with gore, 
ir the last rite. 
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MAEGUEEITE DE TOUES. 

OW the grey granite, starting 

the snow, 
Discovered many a variegated moH* 
That to the pilgrim resting on his i 
Shadows out capes and islands ; and ere long 
Numberless flowers, such as disdain to liye 
In lower regions, and delighted drink 
The clouds before they fall, flowers of all hues, 
With their diminutive leaves covered the groniii| 
There, turning by a venerable larch. 
Shivered in two yet most majestical 
"With his long level branches, we observed 
A human figure sitting on a stone 
Far down by the way-side— just where the rodt 
Is riven asunder, and the Evil One 
Has bridged the gulf, a wondrous monument* 
Built in one night, from which the flood beneifc 
Eaging along, all foam, is seen not heard, 
And seen as motionless ! — ^Nearer we drew; 
And lo, a woman young and delicate, 
"Wrapt in a russet cloak from head to foot, 
Her eyes cast down, her cheek upon her hani 
In deepest thought. Over her tresses fair, 
Young as she was, she wore the matron-cap; 
And, as we judged, not many moons 

change 
Ere she became a mother. Pale she looked, 
Yet cheerful ; though, methought, once, if ^ 

twice, 

' Lichen geographicns. j. i 

- 2 Almost every mountain of any rank or condition h*» »•* ^ 
bridge. The most celebrated in this country is on the Swi» •* 
St. Gothard. 
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riped away a tear that would be coming ; 

in those moments her small hat of straw, 

L on one side, and glittering with a band 

ik and gold, bat ill concealed a face 

toon to be forgotten. Rising up 

or approach, she travelled slowly on ; 

my companion, long before we met, 

f , and ran down to greet her. — She was bom 

h was her artless tale, told with fresh tears) 

al d'Aosta ; and an Alpine stream, 

dng from crag to crag in its short coarse 

nn the Dora, tamed her father*s mill. 

■e did she blossom, till a Yalaisan, 

wnsman of Martigny, won her heart, 

h to the old man's grief. Long he refased, 

1 to be left ; disconsolate at the thought. 

was his only one, his link to life ; 

I in despair — ^year after year gone by — 

) snmmer-mom, they stole a match and fled. 

> act was sadden ; and, when far away, 
r spirit had misgivings. Then, fall oft, 

> pictared to herself that aged face 
My and wan, in sorrow, not in wrath ; 

d, when at last she heard his hoar was near, 

mt forth unseen, and, burdened as she was, 

SBsed the high Alps on foot to ask forgiveness, 

id hold him to her heart before he died. 

ir task was done. She had fulfilled her wish, 

id now was on her way, rejoicing, weeping. 

frame like hers had suffered ; but her love 

W strong within her ; and right on she went, 

aring no ill. May all good Angels guard her I 

id should I once again, as once I may, 

«it Martigny, I will not forget 

ly hospitable roof. Marguerite de Tours ; 

ly sign the silver swan. Heaven prosper thee I 
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THE BBOTHBES. 

'N the same hour the breath of li&ri"! 

ceiving, 
They came together and were benli^] 

ful; 
But, as they slumbered in their mother's lap, 
How mournful was their beauty ! She wodd ol^ i 
And look and weep, and look and weep again ; 
For Nature had but half her work achieved, 
Denying, like a step-dame, to the babes 
Her noblest gifts ; denying speech to one, 
And to the other — treason. 

But at length 
(Seven years gone by, seven melancholy yean) 
Another came, as fair and fairer still ; 
And then, how anxiously the mother watched 
Till reason dawned and speech declared itself! 
Reason and speech were his ; and down she knflU 
Clasping her hands in silent ecstasy. 

On the hill-side, where still their cottage stands, 
('Tis near the upper falls in Lauterbrunn ; 
For there I sheltered now, their frugal heartii 
Blazing with mountain-pine when I appeared, 
And there, as round they sate, I heard their stoiy) 
On the hill-side, among the cataracts, 
In happy ignorance the children played ; 
Alike unconscious, through their cloudless daji 
Of what they had and had not ; every where 
Gathering rock-flowers; or, with their utmort 

might, 
Loosening the fragment from the precipice, 
And, as it tumbled, listening for the plunge; 
Yet, as by instinct, at the customed hour 
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ming ; the two eldest, step by step, 
Lg along, and with the tenderest care, 
' infant brother. 

Once the hour was past ; 
when She sought, she sought and could not 

find; 
when she found — Where was the little one ? 
, they answered not ; yet still she asked, 
in her grief forgetting. 

"With a scream, 
. ae an Eagle sends forth when he soars, 
ream that through the wild scatters dismay, 
idiot-boy looked up into the sky, 
leaped and laughed aloud and leaped again ; 
f he wished to follow in its flight 
ething just gone, and gone from earth to 

heaven : 
le he, whose every gesture, every look 
tt to the heart, for from the heart it came, 
irho nor spoke nor heard — all things to him, 
alter day, as silent as the grave, 
him unknown the melody of birds, 
waters — and the voice that should have 

soothed 
infant sorrows, singing him to sleep) 
1 to her mantle as for refuge there, 
i, as at once overcome with fear and grief, 
ered his head and wept. A dreadful thought 
shed thro' her brain. " Has not some bird of 

prey, 
rsting to dip his beak in innocent blood — 
Qust, it must be so ! " — And so it was. 
liere was an Eagle that had long acquired 
Jolnte sway, the lord of a domain 
"age, sublime ; nor from the hills alone 
Bering large tribute, but from every vale ; 
kmg the ewe, whene'er he deigned to stoop. 
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Bleat for the lamb. Great was the recompens 
Assured to him who laid the tyrant low ; 
And near his nest in that eyentfnl hour, 
Calmly and patiently, a hunter stood, 
A hunter, as it chanced, of old renown, 
And, as it chanced, their father. ^ 

IntheSo4 
A speck appeared, enlarging ; and ere hag,- 1 
As on his journey to the golden sun, ']| 

Upward He came, the Felon in his flight, ^ 
Ascending through the congregated clouds, ! 
That, like a dark and troubled sea, obscured i 
The world beneath. — " But what is in his giM|l 
Ha ! *tis a child — ^and may it not be onrs ? 
I dare not, cannot ; and yet why forbear, 
When, if it lives, a cruel death awaits it? — 
May He who winged the shaft when Tdl sioii 

forth 
And shot the apple from the youngling*B bea4* 
Grant me the strength, the courage !** Ask 

spoke. 
He aimed, he fired ; and at his feet they fdl, 
The Eagle and the child — the child unhurt— 
Tho', such the grasp, not even in death tt6 

quished.2 

^ A tradition. — (Jesler said to him, when it was over, *'T<mkM 
second arrow in yonr belt. What was it for! '* — " To killyoi^r 
replied, *' if I had killed my son." There is a monomoit in At ■ 
ket-place of Altorf to consecrate the spot. 

3 The Eagle and Child is a favourite sign in many parts (tf I0 
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THE ALPS. 

I HO first beholds those everlasting 

clouds, 
Seed-time and harvest, morning noon 

and night, 
hiere they were, steadfast, immovable ; 
oiighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 
her to belong to Heaven than Earth — 
Btantly receives into his soul 
se, a feeling that he loses not, 
lething that informs him *tis an hour, 
oe he may date henceforward and for ever. 
me they seemed the barriers of a World, 
g. Thus far, no further ! and as o'er 
»vel plain I travelled silently, 
ig them more and more, day after day, 
andering thoughts my only company, 
hey before me still — oft as I looked, 
mge deUght was mine, mingled with fear, 
ider as at things I had not heard of! 
itill and still I felt as ^f I gazed 
16 first time ! — Great was the tumult there, 
oing the din, when in barbaric pomp 
larthaginian on his march to Eome 
ed their fastnesses. Trampling the snows, 
wr-horse reared ; and the towered elephant 
ned his trunk into the murky sky, 
tumbled headlong, swallowed up and lost, 
d his rider. 

Now the scene is changed ; 
'er the Simplon, o'er the Splugen winds 
k of pleasure. Like a silver zone 
about carelessly, it shines afar, 

p 
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Catching the eye in many a broken link, 
In iHany a torn and traverse as it glides ; 
And oft above and oft below appears, 
Seen o'er the wall by him who journeys np, 
As^it were another, throagh the wild 
Leading along he knows not whence or wl 
Yet through its fairy-course, go where it wiDL 
The torrent stops it not, the rugged rock 
Opens and lets it in ; and on it runs, 
Winning its easy way from clime to clime 
Thro* glens locked up before. — Not such wijf 
The very path for them that dare defy 
Danger, nor shrink, wear he what shape he wil 
That o'er the caldron, when the flood boils vp, 
Hang as in air, gazing and shuddering on 
Till fascination comes and the brain turns ! ^ 
The very path for them, that list, to choose 
Where best to plant a monumental cross, 
And live in story like Empedocles ; 
A track for heroes, such as he who came, 
Ere long, to win, to wear tjie Iron Crown ; 
And (if aright I judge from what I felt 
Over the Drance, just where the Abbot fell, 
Rolled downward in an after-dinner's sleep)* 
The same as Hannibars. But now 'tis passed, 
That turbulent Chaos ; and the promised land 
Lies at my feet in all its loveliness ! 
To him who starts up from a terrible dream, 
And lo, the sun is shining, and the lark 
Singing aloud for joy, to him is not 
Such sudden ravishment as now I feel 
At the first glimpses of fair Italy. 



^ > " J'aime beaucoup ce tournoiement, pourvn que je sois en aftwi 
— *' J.-J. Rousseau, Les CoT^fesnons, 1. iv. 
3 *' Ou il y a environ dix ans, que I'Abbe de St.-Maoriee, ! 

)escript. 



* " yju. li y a environ aix ans, que i Aooe ae at.-, 
Cocatrix, a ete precipite avec sa voiture, ses chevaox, sa coisaita 
on cocher." — Descript. du Valais. 
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XjOYE to sail along the Larian Lake 
Under the shore — ^though not, where'er 

he dwelt,* 
To visit Pliny ; not, in loose attire, 
rom the bath or from the tennis-court, 
b, him musing in his plane-tree walk, 
ling from his window : ^. and, in truth, 
1 recall the ages past and play 
1 with Time, I should perhaps reserve 
are for Catullus on his Lake,^ 
L to fore worse, or Virgil at his farm 
» farther on the way to Mantua. 
sh things cannot be. So I sit still, 
b the boatman shift his little sail, 
1 BO forked and so swallow-like. 
Leased with all that comes. The morning- 
air 

m my cheek how gently, flinging round 
arjr gleam : and now the purple mists 
ce a curtain ; now the sun looks out, 
, o'erflowing with his glorious light 
oble amphitheatre of hills ; 
ow appear as on a phosphor-sea 
trless barks, from Milan, from Favia ; 
failing up, some down, and some at rest, 
I, unlading at that small port-town 
the promontory — ^its tall tower 

ins in littore plnres vilUp mete." — Epist. ix. 7. 

. i. 3, is. 7. 

> di Garda. His Peninsula he calls " the eye of Peninsolas ; " 

beaotifal. But, whatever it was, who could pass it by? 

, in the career of victory, turned aside to see it. 

rilla there is now no more remaininf? than of his old pin- 

sh had weathered so many storms, and which he conse- 

last as on ex-voto. 
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And long flat roofs, just each as Caspar 
Caught by a son-beam slanting through a* 
A quay-like scene, glittering and full of lifl^b 
And doubled by reflection. 

Whatdelii^ 
After so long a sojourn in the wild, 
To hear once more the peasant at his woric! 
— But in a clime like this where is he notP 
Along the shores, among the lulls 'tis now 
The hey-day of the Vintage ; all abroad, 
But most the young and of the gentler sex, 
Busy in gathering ; all among the vines, 
Some on the ladder and some underneath, 
Filling their baskets of green wicker-work, 
While many a canzonet and frolic laugh 
Come thro' the leaves ; the vines in light 1 
From tree to tree, the trees in avenues, 
And every avenue a covered walk 
Hung with black clusters. 'Tisenon^toi 
The sad man merry, the benevolent one 
Melt into tears — so general is the joy ! 
While up and down the cliffs, over the lake^ 
Wains oxen-drawn and panniered mules are i 
Laden with grapes and dropping rosy wine. 

Here I received from thee, Basilico, 
One of those courtesies so sweet, so rare 1 j 
When, as I rambled through thy vineyard-grtlj 
On the hill-side, thy little son waa^ sent, 
Charged with a bunch almost as big ss he, 
To press it on the stranger. May thy vats 
Overflow, and he, thy willing gift-bearer. 
Live to become a giver; and, at length, 
When thou art full of honour and wouldst if/l 
The staff* of thine old age ! 

In a strange lao 
Such things, however trivial, reach the heart 
And thro' the heart the head, clearing away 
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LOtions that grow np at home, 
place grafting Good-Will to All. 
md it so, nor less at eve, 
XI as a lonely traveller, 
Little boat that gave me chase 
i sail, as homeward-bound I crossed 
?raniezzine,) right readily 
prow and followed, landing soon 
of purest marble met the wave ; 
agh the trellises and corridors, 
^ame as from Armida*s palace, 
ichantment o'er the woods and waters ; 
bright pavilion, bright as day, 
as hers were flitting, lost among 
)ld in sober pomp swept by, 
>m the triumphs and the feasts 
tainted ; where a Fairy-Queen, 
b her birth-night, from her throne 
ived 

she was, no floweret in her crown, 
r rose, so fair and fresh as she) 
: vows, and by the fountain-side 
dance, disporting as she pleased, 
wry sky — while I looked on, 
de of Cashmere or Shirkz, 
quenching my sherbet in snow, 
.g in the eyes that sparkled round, 
nd love-adventures written there, 
rget — no never, such a scene 
ritchery. Night lingered still, 
. a dying breeze I left Bellaggio ; 
ain followed me ; and still I saw 
Angelica ; and still I heard 
—once and again bidding adieu. 

1 Commonly called Paul Veronese. 



®M m5" Bat where I knew noi 

And, taming round from the del 
Mj landlord's little d&nghter Ba 
Had from her apron jnst rolled c 
Figa and rock-melone — -at the d 
Two boys of lively aspect. Peaa 
They were, and poorly clad, but 
With their small voicee and an c 
Winning their way to my nngns 
In that, the only nnivereal tongt 
Bat Boon they obanged the meae 
A pleasant dialogae of sweet oui; 
A war of words, with looks and , 
Between Trappanti and his ancii 
Mona Lncilia. To and fro it we 
While many a titter on the stair 
And Barbara's among them. "W 
Their dark eyee flashed no loagei 
In many a glance as from the so 
Hore than enough to serve them 
Pew looked not for their coming 
Few, when they went, bnt looke 
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the rough Benacus.* — May they live 
I and happy — ^rich they cannot be, 
■who, in the days of Minstrelsy ,2 
a beggar's weeds to Petrarch's door, 
3eseeching for a lay to sing, 
I in silk (such then the power of song) 
L to thank him ; or like that old man, 
in heart, who by the torrent-side 
ng from the Tyrol, as Night fell, 
at a City-gate near the hill-foot, 
that bore so long, sculptured in stone, 
) on a ladder, and at once 
elcome — nightly in the bannered hall 
bis harp to tales of Chivalry ^ 
le great Mastino, and his guests,^ 
te-and-twenty kings, by adverse fate, 
)r treason or domestic strife, 
heir kingdoms, friendless, shelterless, 
ng on his bounty. 

ke of Catallus ; and now called II lago di Gkirda. Its 
tie north, lash the monntains of the Tyrol ; and it was 
,e little village of Limone, that Hofer embarked, when in 
>f the enemy and on his way to Mantna, where, in the 
sf the citadel, he was shot as a traitor. Less fortunate 
'et not less illustrious, he was watched by many a mournful 
ame down the lake ; and his name will Uve long in the 
• of his country. 

iried at Innspruck in the church of the Holy Cross ; and 
m his tomb represents him in his habit as he lived and as 

h, JEh)ist. Rer. Sen. 1. v. ep. 3. 

> de la Scala, the Lord of Verona. Cortusio, the embas- 
istorian, saw him so surrounded. 

ae had been always open to the unfortunate. In the days 
snde all were welcome; Poets, Philosophers, Artists, 
Each had his apartment, each a separate table ; and at 
dinner musicians and jesters went from room to room. 
'e learn A'om himself, found an asylum there. 

" Lo primo tno rifugio, e*l primo ostello 
Sari la cortesia del gran Lombardo, 
Che'n su la scala porta il santo uccello." 

lbs in the public street carry us back into the times of 
virtue ; nor less so do those of the Carrara Princes at 
tgh less singular and striking in themselves. Francis 
i Elder, used often to visit Petrarch in his small house at 
followed him on foot to his grave. 
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But who comes, 
Bmshing the* floor with what was onoe, methinkl 
A hat of ceremony P On he glides, 
Slip-shod, nngartered; his long snit of black 
Dingy, thread-bare, tho', patch by patch, 
Till it has almost ceased to be the same. 
At length arrived, and with a shrug that 
" 'Tis my necessity ! " he stops and speaks, 
Screwing a smile into his dinnerless face. 
** Blame not a Poet, Signor, for his zeal — 
When all are on the wing, who would be last! ' 
The splendour of thy name has gone before tiiei 
And Italy from sea to sea eimlts, 
As well indeed she may ! But I transgress.* 
He, who has known the weight of Praise hunnt 
Should spare another.'* Saying so, belaid 
His sonnet, an impromptu, at my feet, 
(If his, then Petrarch must have stolen it fiM 

him) 
And bowed and left me ; in his hollow hand 
Beceiving my small tribute, a zeechine, 
Unconsciously, as doctors do their fees. 
My omelet, and a flagon of hill-wine, 
Pure as the virgin-spring, had happily 
Fled from all eyes ; or, in a waking dream, 
I might have sat as many a great man has, 
And many a small, like him of Santillane, 
Bartering my bread and salt for empty praise. 

"" 1 See the Heraclida of Euripides, v. 203, &c. 
3 ni^t. de Gil Bias, 1. i. 
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'M I in Italy P Is this the MinciuR ? 
Are those the distant tuiTets of Verona P 
And shall I sup where Juliet at the 
Masque 

her loved Montague, and now sleeps by him P 
1 questions hourly do I ask myself ; 
.not a stone, in a cross -way, inscribed 
> Mantua " — " To Ferrara " — but excites 
prise, and doubt, and self-congratulation. 
I Italy, how beautifal thou art ! 
I could weep— for thou art lying, alas, 
r in the dust ; and we admire thee now 
ire admire the beautiful in death. 
ne was a dangerous gift, when thou wert born, 
I gift of Beauty . Would thou hadst it not ; 
irert as once, awing the caitiffs vile 
t now beset thee, making thee their slave ! 
lid they had loved thee less, or feared thee 

more! 
-But why despair? Twice hast thou lived 

already ; 
oe shone among the nations of the world, 
^e sun shines among the lesser lights 
eaven ; and shalt again. The hour shall come, 
3n they who think to bind the ethereal spirit, 
y, like the eagle cowering o'er his prey, 
ch with quick eye, and strike and strike again 
it a sinew vibrate, shall confess 
T wisdom folly. Even now the flame 
its forth where once it burnt so gloriously, 
, dying, left a splendour like the day, 
f like the day diffused itself, and still 
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Blesses the earth — ^the light of genias, virtae^ 
Greatness in thought and act, contempt of deirii 
Ood-like example. Echoes that have slept 
Since Athens, LacedsBmon, were Themselyes, 
Since men invoked " By those in Marathon ! " 
Awake along the uEgean ; and the dead, 
They of that sacred shore, have heard the caUf j 
And thro* the ranks, from wing to wing, are M| 
Moving as once they were— instead of rage 
Breathing deliberate valour. 




OOLL'ALTO. 

N this neglected mirror (the bnM 

frame 
Of massy silver serves to testify 
That many a noble matron of Al 

house 
Has sat before it) once, alas, was seen 
What led to many sorrows. Prom that time 
The bat came hither for a sleeping place ; 
And he, who cursed another in his heart, 
Said, * Be thy dwelling, thro* the day and nighti 
Shunned like Coll'alto.' "— *Twas in that old Pfl^ 
Which flanks the clifi* with its grey battlementB 
Flung here and there, and, like an eagle's nest, 
Hangs in the Trevisan, that thus the Steward, 
Shaking his locks, the few that Time had left, 
Addressed me, as we entered what was called 
" My Lady's Chamber." On the walls, the chairti 
Much yet remained of the rich tapestry ; 
Much of the adventures of Sir Lancelot 
In the green glades of some enchanted wood. 
The toilet-table was of silver wrought, 
Florentine Art, when Florence was renowned; 
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y confusion of the elements, 

bins and boys, and shells and fruits and 

flowers : 
from the ceiHng, in his gilded cage, 
a^ a small bird of curious workmanship, 
y when his Mistress bade him, would unfold 
lays the babbling Dame, Tradition, there) 
emerald-wings, and sing and sing again 
Bong that pleased her. While I stood and 

looked, 
eam of day yet lingering in the West, 
Steward went on. " She had ('tis now long 

since) 
mtle serving-maid, the fair Cristine, 
as a lily, and as spotless too; 
e 80 admired, beloved. They had grown up 
ilay-fellows ; and some there were, that said, 
e that knew much, discoursing of Cristine, 
) is not what she seems.' When unrequired, 
would steal forth ; her custom, her delight, 
^ander thro' and thro' an ancient grove 
planted half-way down, losing herself 
one in love with sadness ; and her veil 
vesture white, seen ever in that place, 
as surely as the hours came round, 
ng those reverend trees, gave her below 
name of The White Lady. But the day 
me, and I delay thee. 

In that chair 
Countess, as it might be now, was sitting, 
gentle serving-maid, the fair Cristine, 
bing her golden hair ; and thro' this door 
Count, her lord, was hastening, called away 
Btters of great urgency to Venice ; 
SI in the glass she saw, a^ she believed, 
rae an illusion of the Evil ^QjxBs — 
td Bay he came and crossed it at the time) 
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A smile, a glance at parting, given and answered 
That tamed her blood to gall. That very nigiit 
The deed was done. That night, ere yet the Mooi 
Was np on Monte Calvo, and the wolf 
Baying as still he does (ofb is he heard, 
An hour and more, by the old turret-clock) 
They led her forth, the unhappy lost Gristinfl^ 
Helping her down in her distress — ^to die. 
*' No blood was spilt ; no instrument of 
Lurked- — or stood forth, declaring its bad 
Nor was a hair of her unblemished head 
Hurt in that hour. Fresh as a flower just btof% 
And warm with life, her youthful pulses plftyiofr 
She was walled up within the Castle-walL^ 
The wall itself was hollowed secretly ; 
Then closed again, and done to line and role. 

Would' st thou descend ? 'Tis in a 

vault 
Under the Chapel : and there nightl]^ now, 
As in the narrow niche, when smooth and&ir, 
And as if nothing had been done or thongH 
The stone-work rose before her, till the light 
Glimmered and went — there, nightly at thathfltt 
(Thou smil'st, and would it were an idle tale!) 
In her white veil and vesture white she stands 
Shuddering — her eyes uplifted, and her hands 
Joined as in prayer ; then, like a Blessed Sonl 
Bursting the tomb, springs forward, and away 
Flies o'er the woods and mountains. 

forth. 
The hunter meets her in his hunting-track;' 
The shepherd on the heath, starting, exclauM 
(For still she bears the name she bore of old) 
* 'Tis the White Lady ! ' '^ 

* 

■»-■ * Murato was a technical word for this pnnishment. 

\r» * An old huntsman of the family met her in the ha«e of tie" 

-^ ing, and never went out again. 

She is still known by the name of Madonna Bianca. 
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YENIOB. 

HEBE is a glorious City in the Sea. 
The Sea is in the broad, the narrow 

streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea- 
weed 
igs to the marble of her palaces, 
track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
hd to her gates. The path lies o'er the Sea, 
risible ; and from the land we went, 
to a floating City — steering in, 
d gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
smoothly, silently — ^by many a dome, 
isqae-like, and many a stately portico, 
e Btataes ranged along an azure sky ; 
many a pile in more than Eastern pride, 
old the residence of merchant-kings ; 
9 fronts of some, though Time had shattered 

them, 
U glowing with the richest hues of art, 
though the wealth within them had run o'er. 

rhither I came, and in a wondrous Ark, 
lat, long before we slipt our cable, rang 
with the voices of all living things) 
)m Padua, where the stars are, night by night, 
itched from the top of an old dungeon-tower, 
twnce blood ran once, the tower of Ezzelin — ^ 
►t as he watched them, when he read his fate 

Now an Observatory. On the wall there is a long inscription : 
"iiiearcerem adspergite lacrTmis/' &c. 
^lino is seen by Dante in the river of blood. 
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And shuddered. But of him I thought not the 
Him or his horoscope ; ^ far, far from me 
The forms of Guilt and Fear ; tho' some weretha 
Sitting among us round the cabin-board, 
Some who, like him, had cried, *' Spill bkN 

enough ! ** 
And could shake long at shadows. Tbej Itt 

played 
Their parts at Padua, and were floating home, 
Careless and full of mirtti ; to-morrow a day 
Not in their Calendar.* — Who in a strain 
To make the hearer fold his arms and sigh. 
Sings, " Caro, Caro ! ''— 'Tis the Prima Donna, 
And to hor monkey, smiling in his face, 
Who, as transported, cries, "Brava! Ancora!" 
*Tis a grave personage, an old macaw. 
Perched on her shoulder. — But who leaps ashon 
And with a shout urges the lagging mules ;' 
Then climbs a tree that overhangs the stream, • 
And like an acorn, drops on deck again ? 
'Tis he who speaks not, stirs not, but we laoj^t 
That child of fun and frolic, Arlecchino. 
And mark their Poet — with what emphasis 
He prompts the young Soubrette, conning he 

part! 
Her tongue plays truant, and he raps his box, 
And prompts again ; for ever looking round 
As if in search of subjects for his wit, 

1 Bonatti was the great astrologer of that day ; and all the litt 
Princes of Italy contended for him. It was from the top of the to« 
of Forli that he gave his siffnals to Guido Novello. At the first t«i 
of a bell the Count put on his armour ; at the second he mounted 1 
horse, and at the third marched out to battle. His \'ictorie« « 
ascribed to Bouatti ; and not perhaps without reason. How at 
triumphs were due to the soothsayers of old Rome I 

2 "Douze personnes, tant acteurs qu'actrices, un sonfflevr, 
maohiniste, nn ^arde du magasin, des enfans de tout age, des eUe 
des chats, des smges, des perroquets; c'etoit Tarche de No6.— ! 
predilection pourles soubrettes m'arreta sur Madame BaccherinL 

GOLDONI. 

3 The passage-boats are drawn up and down the Brenta. 
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latire ; and as ofben whispering 

I, though unheard, not unimaginable. 

I thy pencil, Crabbe (when thou hast done, 
may it be ... it will, like Prospero's staff, 
boried fifty fathoms in the earth) 

d portray the Italian — Now I cannot. 
e, discerning, eloquent, the slave 
Xjove, of Hate, for ever in extremes ; 
ll&fle when unprovoked, easily won, 
\^ quick in quarrel — through a thousand shades 
Im Bpirit flits, cameleon-like, and mocks 
im eye of the observer. 

Gliding on, 
B length we leave the river for the sea. 
b length a voice aloft proclaims " Yenezia ! " 
Kftd, as called forth, She comes. 

A few in fear, 
Igring away from him whose boast it was,^ 
hit the grass grew not where his horse had trod, 
mre birth to Venice. Like the water-fowl, 
%ej built their nests among the ocean-waves ; 
Lnd where the sands were shifting, as the wind 
HflW from the north or south — where they that 

came. 
Bid to make sure the ground they stood upon, 
So8e, like an exhalation from the deep, 
ll Tast Metropolis,^ with glistering spires, 
Mith theatres, basilicas adorned ; 
fk. loene of light and glory, a dominion, 
Biat has endured the longest among men. 

' I Attn*. 

» * " I lore," says a traveller, " to contemplate, as I float along, that 
iHUfende (tf palaces and chnrehes, which are congregated and pressed 
Hod a Tast raft." — And who can forget his walk through the Mer- 
Wiiv where the nightingales give yon their melody from shop to 
fttp^ to that, shntting your eyes, you would think yourself in some 
hnt-|dade, when indeed yon are all the while in the middle of the 
mP who can forget his prospect from the great tower, which once. 
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i 

And whence the taUsman^ whereby she rmJ 
Towering P 'Twas found there in the barren I 
Want led to Enterprise ; ^ and, far or near, ' 
Who met not the Venetian ? — now among 
The ^gean Isles, steering from port to porfc^ 
Landing and bartering ; now, no stranger tbai 
In Cairo, or without the eastern gate, 
Ere yet the Cafila^ came, listening to hear 
Its bells approaching from the Eed-Sea coaBt; 
Then on the Euxine, and that smaller Sea 
Of Azoph, in close converse with the Eusb, 
And Tartar ; on his lowly deck receiving ) 
Pearls from the Persian Gulf, gems from Golooi4l 
Eyes brighter yet, that shed the light of lore^ 
From Georgia, from Circas sia. Wandering ronj 
When in the rich bazaar he saw, displayed, 
Treasures from climes unknown, he asked t^ 

learnt, 
And, travelling slowly upward, drew ere long 
From the well-head, supplying all below; 
Making the Imperial City of the East, 
Herself, his tributary. — If we turn 
To those black forests, where, through many I 

age, 
Night without day, no axe the silence broke, 
Or seldom, save where Ehine or Danube rdlei 
Where o'er the narrow glen a castle hangs, 
And, like the wolf that hungered at his door, 
The baron lived by rapine — there we meet, 



when gilt, and when the sun struck upon it, was to be deaoiii 
ships afar off; or his visit to St. Mark's church, where yoiiB 
thing, tread on nothing, but what is precious ; the floor •& ij 
jasper ; the roof mosaic ; the aisle hung with the bannen W 
subject cities ; the front and its five domes affecting you astht* 
of some unknown people ? Yet all this may presenUy pass atny 
waters may close over it ; and they, that come, row about in ti 
determine exactly where it stood. 

- 1 "II fallut subsister; ils tirdrentleur subsistance de tout 
vers."— Montesquieu. 
' A Caravan. 
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e goiBe, the Oaravan from Yenice ; 

its inarch, now lost and now beheld, 
ing file (the trumpet heard, the scout 
L recalled) but at a city-gate 
y , and looked for ere it comes ; 
; regard with all that can attract, 
'hence every wild cry of the desert, 
(, stage-dancers. Well might Charlemain, 

brave peers, each with his visor up, 
T long lances lean and gaze awhile, 
le Venetian to their eyes disclosed 
iders of the East ! Well might they then 
r new Conquests ! 

Thus did Venice rise, 
nuish, till the unwelcome tidings came, 
. the Tagus had arrived a fleet 
ndia, from the region of the Sun, 
nt with spices — that a way was found, 
jiel opened, and the golden stream 
L to enrich another. Then she felt 
rength departing, yet awhile maintained 
ftte, her splendour ; till a tempest shook 
ngs most held in honour among men, 
%t the giant with the scythe had spared, 
ir foundations, and at once she fell; 
lo had stood yet longer than the last 
Four Kingdoms — ^who, as in an Ark, 
sated down, amid a thousand wrecks, 
ired, from the Old World to the New, 
bhe last glimpse of civilized life — to where 
shone again, and with the blaze of noon. 
mgh many an age in the mid-sea she dwelt, 
bar retreat calmly contemplating 
anges of the Earth, herself unchanged* 
her passed, as in an awftil dream, 
ightiest of the mighty. What are these, 
d in their purple P 'er the globe they fling 

Q 
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Their monstrouB shadows; and,whileyetwei 
Phantom-like, vaniBh with a dreadfnl scnaml 
What — but the last that styled themselyes 

OaBsars? 
And who in long array (look where they ooneyj 
Their gestures menacing so far and wide) 
Wear the green turban and the heron*8 {duBfil 
^Vho— but the Caliphs P followed fast by 
As new and strange — Emperor, and Eing^i 

Czar, 
And Soldan, each, with a gigantic stride. 
Trampling on all the flourishing works of peiea' 
To make his greatness greater, and inscribe 
His name in blood — some, men of steel, steel'^ 
Others, nor long, alas, the interval, 
In light and gay attire, with brow serene 
Wielding Jove's thunder, scattering sulphaioiul 
Mingled with darkness ; and, among the reikk 
Lo, one by one, passing continually, 
Those who assume a sway beyond them all; 
Men grey with age, each in a triple crown, 
And in his tremulous hands grasping the keyi 
That can alone, as he would signify. 
Unlock Heaven's gate. 



LUIGI. 

APPY is he who loves companioii6hi]H 
And lights on thee, Luigi Theft I 

found, 
Playing at Mora on the cabin-roof 
With Punchinello. — 'Tis a game to strike 
Fire from the coldest heart. "What then from thinif 
And, ere the twentieth throw, I had resolved, 
Won by thy looks. Thou wert an honest lad ; 
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lerous, grateful, not without ambition, 
spended on thy will alone, 
•nldst have numbered in thy family 
six Doges and the first in fame, 
i -was not to be. In thee I saw 
, if not the least, of a long line, 
their forest, for three hundred years, 
>d and laboured, cutting, charring wood ; 
ring where they were, to those astray, 
■e-echoing stroke, the crash, the fall, 
>lae wreath that travelled slowly up 
» sky. Thy nobler destinies 
9 away to justle in the crowd ; 
sr© I found thee — ^trying once again, 
>r thyself thou hadst prescribed so oft, 
^ of air and diet — once again 
g the sea, and springing to the shore 
gh thou k newest where to dine and sleep. 
in Bologna didst thou plant thyself, 
; behind a Oardinars gouty chair, 
ig and oft replying, jest for jest ; 
. Ferrara, everything by turns, 
t thy genius and so Proteus-like ! 
renskding in a lover's train, 
tasuring swords with his antagonist ; 
rving, cup-bearing in halls of state ; 
w a guide to the lorn traveller, 
Cicerone — ^yet, alas, 
like him who fulmined in old Eome ! 
out largely in exchange for pence 
ips of Knowledge — thro' the grassy street 
;, explaining — pointing to the bars 
o's dungeon, and the Latin verse, 
in the stone, that yet denotes the door 

3tO. 

Many a year is gone 
i the Rhine we parted ; yet, methinks. 
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I can recall thee to the life, Lnigi, 
In our long journey ever by my side; 
Thy locks jet-black, and clustering round f 
Open as day and full of manly daring. 
Thou hadst a hand, a heart for all that cam 
Herdsman or pedlar, monk or muleteer; 
And few there were, that met thee not withi 
Mishap passed o*er thee like a summer-don 
Cares thou hadst none ; and they, that sk 

hear thee. 
Caught the infection and forgot their own. 
Nature conceived thee in her merriest moof 
Her happiest — not a speck was in the sky; 
And at thy birth the cricket chirped, Lulgi 
Thine a perpetual voice — at every turn 
A larum to the echo. In a clime. 
Where all were gay, none were so gay as t 
Thou, like a babe, hushed only by thy shu 
- Up hill and down hill, morning, noon and 
Singing or talking ; singing to thyself 
When none gave ear, but to the listener if 




ST. MAEK'S PLACE. 

|VER how many tracts, vast, i 

less. 

Ages on ages roll, and none a 

Save the wild hunter ranginj 

prey; 

While on this spot of earth, the work of : 

How much has been transacted! 1 

Popes, 
Warriors, from far and wide, laden with 
Landing, have here performed their seve 
Then left the stage to others. Not a stc 
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he broad pavement, but to him who has 
an ear for the Inanimate World, 
of Past Ages. 

In that temple-porch 
bniBB is gone, the porphyry remains,^) 

^arossa fling his mantle off, 
•kneeling, on his neck receive the foot 
proud Pontiff* — thus at last consoled 
^ht, disgaise, and many an anguish shake 
stone pillow. 

In that temple-porch, 
M he was, so near his hundredth year, 
Uind — ^his eyes put out — did Dandolo 
Ibrth, displaying on his crown the cross. 
did he stand, erect, invincible, 

wan his cheeks, and wet with many tears, 
bis prayers he had been weeping much ; 
[now the pilgrims and the people wept 
iration, saying in their hearts, 
ly those aged limbs have need of rest ! " ^ 
did he stand, with his old armour on, 
gonfalon in hand, that streamed aloft, 
k fxmscious of its glorious destiny, 
* toon to float o'er mosque and minaret, 
^ railed away, five hundred gallant ships, 
k^ lofty sides hung with emblazoned shields, 
(lowing his track to fame. He went to die ; 
tt of his trophies four arrived ere long, 
hafeohed&om destruction — the four steeds divine. 



^ were placed in the floor as memorials. The brass was en- 
with the words addressed by the Pope to the Emperor, 
_j Mpidem et basilicnm ambalabis," &o. Thoa shalfc tread 
tBtihe en) and the Iwsilisk : the lion and the dragon shalt thoa 
iMla vnoer foot. 

FjOiKauidar III. He fled in disguise to Venice, and is said to have 
■td tlM flnt night on the steps of San Salvatore. The entrance is 
m tbe lieroerw, near the foot of the Rialto ; and it is thus re- 
lild. vnder Ms escutcheon, in a small, tablet at the door. " Alex- 
ihoIII. Poit. Max. pemoctanti." 
* flee OeoArey de Villehardouin, in Script. Byzant. t. xx. 
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That strike the ground, resounding with th 
And from their nostrils snort ethereal flai 
Over that very porch ; and in the place 
Where in an after-time, beside the Boge, 
Sate one yet greater,* one whose yerse sha 
When the wave roll^ o'er Yenice. High Iw 
High over all, close by the ducal chair, 
At the right hand of his illustrioas Host, 
Amid the noblest daughters of the reahn, 
Their beauty shaded from the western ray 
By many -coloured hangings ; while, beneal 
Knights of all nations,^ some of fair renowi 
From England,* from victorious Edward*8 
Their lances in the rest, charged for the pri 

Here, among other pageants, and how d 
It met the eye, borne through the gazing c 
As if returning to console the least, 
Instraot the greatest, did the Doge go roai 
Now in a chair of state, now on his bier. 
They were his first appearance, and his las 

The sea, that emblem of uncertainty, 
Changed not so fast for many and many ai 
As this small spot. To-day 'twas fuU of n 
And lo, the madness of the Carnival, 

I- — 1 See Petrarch's description of them and of the tonmain 
Senil. 1. iv. ep. 2. 

3 Petrarch. 

3 Not less splendid were the tournaments of Florence in 
of Santa Croce. To those which were held there in Feb 
June, 1468, we are indebted for two of the most celebrated 
that age, the Giostra of Lorenzo de* Medici, by Luca Pnfc 

. Giostra of Giuliano de' Medici, by Politian. 

• ' * "Recenti victori& exultantes," says Petrarch: alli 

doubt, to the favourable issue of the war in France. Tl; 
began on the 4th of August, 1364. 
— 6 Among those the most followed, there was always a i 
magnificent habit, relating marvellous adventures, and a 
self Messer Marco Millioni. Millioni was the name gi^ 
fellow-citizens in his life-time to the great traveller, M 
** I have seen him so described," says Ramnsio> " in the 1 
the Republic ; and his house has, from that time to this, \ 
La Corte del Millioni," the palace of the rich man, the mi 
It is on the canal of S. Giovanni Chrisostomo ; and, as 1 
lived, was much resorted to by the curious and the learned 
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, the nun, the holy legate masked ! 
T came the scaffold and the wheel ; 
lied there by torch-light, bound and 

me and crime they knew not. Under- 

Uh 

i Archangel,^ as alighted there, 

3 City from the topmost-tower, 

extended — there, in monstrous league, 

)om-shapeB were sitting, side by side, 

I, as in sport, chasing each other ; 

i Mirth. Both vanished in one hour ! 

. only, when again he claims 

it rule, shall wash away their footsteps. 

le Palace by the marble stairs ^ 

ch the grizzly head of old Falier 

n the block. Pass onward thro' the hall, 

long those drawn in their ducal robes, 

wanting — ^where, thrown off in heat, 
jcription on the Doge's chair 
)ther on the wall as brief; ^ 

wilt track them — wilt from rooms of 
te, 

gs have feasted, and the festal song 
»ugh the fretted roof, cedar and gold, 
iarkness ; and be told, " 'Twas here, 
deceived, assembled but to die, 
long embrace and part again, 
did his valiant sons were slain ; 
ihen they, whose only crime had been 



i dar la benedittione,'* says Sansovino ; and performing 
a as the Triton on the Tower of the Winds at Athens. 
k1 La Scala de' Gigunti. The colossal statnes were 
I 1566. 
Taliero della bella moglie: altri la gode ed egli la 

ni8 Marini Faletri decapitati pro criminibns.'* 
II. 
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Straggling to save their Father.** Thio' 

door, 
So soon to cry, smiting his brow, " I am lost 
Was with all courtesy, all honour, shewn 
The great and noble captain, Garmagnola.^- 
That deep descent (thou canst not yet disoei 
Aught as it is) leads to the dripping TaaltB 
Under the flood, where light and warmth weiei 
Leads to a covered Bridge, the Bridge of Si| 
And to that fatal closet at the foot. 
Lurking for prey. — 

But let us to the roo£ 
And, when thou hast surveyed the sea, the 
Visit the narrow cells that cluster there, 
As in a place of tombs. There burning stu 
Day after day, beat unrelentingly ; 
Turning all things to dust, and scorching i 
The brain, till Eeason fled, and the wild ye 
And wilder laugh burst out on every side, 
Answering each other as in mockery ! 

Few Houses of the size were better filled 
Though many came and left it in an hoar. 
" Most nights," so said the good old Nicole 
(For three-and-thirty years his uncle kept 
The water-gate below, but seldom spoke, 
Though much was on his mind,) *'most 

arrived 
The prison-boat, that boat with many oars 
And bore away as to the Lower World, 
Disburdening in the Cknal Orfano,* 
That drowning-place, where never net was 
Summer or Winter, death the penalty ; 
And where a secret, once deposited. 
Lay till the waters should give up their d 

£ - — 1 «* II Conte, entrando in prigione, disse : Vedo bene 
"" morto, 6 trasse un grande sospiro." — M. Saaxto. 

3 A deep channel behind the island of 8. Qiorgio Maggi< 
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b 80 gay as Venice ? ^ Every gale 

lusic ! and who flocked not, while she 

ned, 

9 her Nuptials with the Sea ; 

e mask, and mingle in the crowd 

c, Armenian, Persian — anight and day 

L there only, did the hoar stand still) 

iro' her thousand labyrinths 

itress Pleasure ; realizing dreams 

b, happiest — for a tale to catch 

3ars, and hold young hearts in chains, 

begin, " There lived in Venice ** 

rere the Six we supped with Yester- 
fcit?''2 

le and all ! Though couldst not but 
Ark 

ad manner of the Six that served them." 
nswered me just now ? ^ Who, when 
kid, 

turned round and said so solemnly, 
) died at nine ! * " — " 'Twas the Arme- 

}hat follows thee, go where thou wilt." 
o moves there, alone among them all?" 
iot. Ministers from distant Courts 
oors, long ere his rising-hour ; 
eat Secret ! Not the golden house 
Dr those fabled in the East, 
jh they were, so wondrous rich as his ! 
coal-black, in collars of pure gold, 
s footsteps — Who but his familiars ? 
, and cast no shadow in the sunj\ 

» it with yoar world?" says his Highness the Devil to 
leir first interview in the lower regions. ** Do I pros- 
*'Mach as usual, I believe."— "But tell me truly, 
d city of Venice ? Flourishing P" — " More than ever." 
under no apprehension. All must go well. " 
I to the Supper in Candide : c. xxvi. 
it's Ghost-seer, c. i. 
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And mark Him speaking. They, that 

stand 
As if his tongae dropped honey ; yet his glann 
None can endure ! He looks nor yoimg nor i 
And at a tourney, where I sat and saw, 
A very child (full threescore years are gone) 
Borne on my father*s shoulder thro' the croff^j 
He looked not otherwise. Where'er he stop^^ 
Tho' short the sojourn, on his chamber-wiDi 
Mid many a treasure gleaned from many a i 
His portrait hangs — ^but none must notdoe it; 
For Titian glows in every lineament, 
(Where is it not inscribed. The work is his!) 
And Titian died two hundred years ago.** 
— Such their discourse. Assembling in 

Mark's, 
All nations met as on enchanted ground! 

What tho' a strange mysterious Power waB 1 
Moving throughout, subtle, invisible, 
And universal as the air they breathed; 
A Power that never slumbered, nor forgaTe. 
All eye, all ear, no where and every where, 
Entering the closet and the sanctuary, 
No place of refuge for the Doge himself; 
Most present when least thought of— nothingc 
In secret, when the heart was on the lips, 
Nothing in feverish sleep, but instantly 
Observed and judged — a Power, that if 

named 

In casual converse, be it where it might, 
The speaker lowered at once his eyes, his voifl^ 
And pointed upward as to God in Heaven — 
What tho' that Power was there, he who livedto 
Pursuing Pleasure, lived as if it were not. 
But let him in the midnight-air indulge 
A word, a thought against the laws of Venice, 
And in that hour he vanished from the earth! 
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,0Y, call the Gondola; the sun is 

set. 

j^ It came, and we embarked; but in- 
tSf stantly, 

ihe waving of a magic wand, 
h. she had stept on board so light of foot, 
it of heart, laughing she knew not whj, 
nrercame her; on my arm she slept. 
siine to time I waked her ; but the boat 
I her to sleep again. The moon was now 
fdll-orbed, but broken by a cloud. 
nd was hushed, and the sea mirror-like. 
le zephyr, as enamoured, played 
ter loose tresses, and drew more and more 
til across her bosom. Long I lay 
aplating that face so beautiful, 
osy mouth, that cheek dimpled with smiles, 
eck but half-concealed, whiter than snow. 
the sweet slumber of her early age. 
d and looked, and felt a flush of joy 
d express but cannot. Ofb I wished 
— by stealth — to drop asleep myself, 
) incline yet lower that sleep might come ; 
fled my eyes as in forgetfulness. 
ill in vain. Love would not let me rest. 
how delightful when at length she waked ! 
her Hght hair adjusting, and her veil 
ely scattered, she resumed her place 
me ; and, as gaily as before, 
f unconsciously nearer and nearer, 
I oat her innocent mind ! 
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So, nor long sinoik 
Sung a Yenetian ; and his lay of love,^ 
Dangerous and sweet, charmed Yenice. FormjMKj 
(Less fortnnate, if Love be Happiness) 
No curtain drawn, no pulse beating alarm, 
I went alone beneath the silent moon; 
Thy Square, St. Mark, thy churches, palaces, 
Glittering and &ost-like, and, as day drew on, 
Melting away, an emblem of themselves. 

Those Porches passed, thro' which thfiwri* 
breeze 
Flays, though no longer on the noble forms' . 
That moved there, sable-vested — and the^Qoi^i 
Silent, grass-grown — adventurer-like I lanDokfll 
Into the deep, ere long discovering 
Isles such as cluster in the Southern seas. 
All verdure. Every where, from bush and bah 
The musky odour of the serpents came ; 
Their slimy tract across the woodman's path 
Bright in the moonshine ; and, as roond I wMfc 
Dreaming of Greece, whither the waves 

gUding, 

I listened to the venerable pines 
Then in close converse, and, if right I guessed, 
Delivering many a message to the Winds, 
In secret, for their kindred on Mount Ida.* . 

Nor when again in Yenice, when again' 
In that strange place, so stirring and so still, 
Where nothing comes to drown the human voice 
But music, or the dashing of the tide, 
Ceased I to wander. Now a Jessica 
Sung to her lute, her signal as she sate 



> La Biondina in Gk>QdoIetta. 
- 3 "C'^tait sous les portiques de Saint-Marc que le» rr .. t. ^ 
reunissaient to us les jours. Le nom de cette promenade in*!*!"* 
destination : on Tappellait il Broalio" — Dabu. ^^ 

• 3 For this thought I am indebted to some unpublished tn'wV 
the Author of Vathek. 
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half-opea window. Then, methoaght, 

i»de broke silence, breathing hope 

rails of stone, and tortariiigthe prond heart 

a Prinli. Once, we oouid not err, 

I before an old Falladiau bonee, 

veen night and day we floated by) 

lolier lay singing ; and be Bung, 

Ae time when Venice was Heraelf, 

cred and Enninia.' On our oara 

ted ; and ttio verse was verse divino 1 

lid not err — Perhaps he was the last — 

ae took np the strain, none answered him ; 

rben he ceaeed, be left npon my ear 

Bthing like tiie dying voice of Venice ! 

moon went down; and nothingnow was seen 

'here the lamp of a Madonna shone 

r — or beard, but when be spoke, who stood 

he lantern at the prow and cried, 

g the corner of some reverend pile, 

Kthool or hospital of old renown, 

kply none wore coming, none were near, 

an or elacken."^ But at length Mght fled ; 

tthlierflqd, scattering, the sons of Pleasure. 

[ter star shot by, or, meteor-like, 

d me and vanish ed^ — lost at once among 

hundred Isles that tower majestically, 

ne abruptly from the water-mark, 

itb rough crag, but marble, and the work 

tleBt architects. I lingered still ; 

lal, ilcKilblaB bit urnnioo with tbe Pusslicqiis, hu left 

^ inflarB of rim cIbai of men, 

flvrn ti" ioiiner III rhfi nUdiile uf HoA great logoDii wbiah bd- 
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Nor Bought my threshold,^ till the hour was 
And past, when, flitting home in the grey 1 
The young Bianca found her father's door,' 
That door so often with a trembling hand, 
So often — ^then so lately left ajar. 
Shut ; and, all terror, all perplexity. 
Now by her lover urged, now by her love. 
Fled o*er the waters to return no more. 




THE BEIDES OF VENICE.' 

^T was St. Mary's Eve, and all j 
forth 
For some great festival. The 
came 

From his green islet, bringing o'er the wav( 
His wife and little one ; the husbandman 
From the Firm Land, with many a friar and 
And village-maiden, her first flight from ha 
Crowding the common ferry. All arrived; 

And in his straw the prisoner turned tojie^ 

So great the stir in Yenice. Old and young 
Thronged her three hundred bridges ; the 

Turk, 
Turbaned, long-vested, and the cozening Je^ 
In yellow hat and thread-bare gaberdine, 

- * At Venice, if you have la riva in casa, you step firom yt 
into the hall. 

3 Bianca Capello. It had been shut, if we may beUeve the 1 
Malespini, by a baker's boy, as he passed by at daybreak ; an* 
despair she fled with her lover to Florence, where he feU br 
nation. Her beauty, and her love-adventure as here related,!) 
ria^e afterwards with the Grand Duke, and that fatal bw 
which they were both poisoned by the Cardinal, his broth< 
^ rendered her history a romance. 

3 Tiiia circumstance took place at Venice on the first of F« 
the eve of the feast of the Purification of the Virgrin, a.d. 9* 
Candiano, Doge. 
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lying along. For, as the costom was, 
noblest sons and daughters of the State, 
)0e names are written in the Book of Gold, 
« on that day to solemnize their nuptials. 
i noon a distant murmur through the crowd 
ag and rolling on, proclaimed them near ; 
I never from their earliest hour was seen 
h splendour or such beauty.^ Two and two, 
B richest tapestry unrolled before them) 
It came the Brides ; each in her yirgin-veil, 
* unattended by her bridal maids, 
ktwo that, step by step, behind her bore 
) small but precious caskets that contained 
ido¥rry and the presents. On she moved 
Ihe sweet seriousness of virgin-youth ^ 
! eyes cast down, and holding in her hand 
m, that -gently waved, of ostrich-plumes. 
▼eil, transparent as the gossamer,^ 
. from beneath a starry diadem ; 
1 on her dazzling neck a jewel shone, 
y or diamond or dark amethyst ; 
nrelled chain, in many a winding wreath, 
sathing her gold brocade. 

Before the Church, 
ife venerable structure now no more ' 
the sea-brink, another train they met, 
gtrangers, nor unlooked for ere they came, 
thers to some, still dearer to the rest ; 
h in his hand bearing his cap and plume, 
1, as he walked, with modest dignity 



'XI cotftome era, che tntte le novizze con tatta la dote loro 
MBTO alia detta chiesa, dov' era il vescovo con tutta la chieresia/ 

IfATAeiXBO. 

(lafwig the Habiti Antichi, in that admirable book of woodcuts 
»ed to Titian (▲.D.|1590), there is one entitled, ** Sposa Venetiana 
■tdlo.** It was ti^en from an old painting in the Scuola di 
vvaani ETangelista, and by the writer is believed to represent 
f the Brides here described, 
■a Retro di Castello, the Patriarchal Church of Venice. 
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Folding his scarlet mantle. At the gate 
They join ; and slowly up the hannered aisle 
Led by the choir, with due solemnity 
Bange round the altar. In his vestments tim 
The Patriarch stands ; and, while the anthem floM 
Who can look on unmoved — ^the dream of yesi 
Just now fulfilling ! Here a mother weeps, 
Hojoicing in her daughter. There a son 
Blesses the day that is to make her his ; 
While she shines forth through all her oinamari 
Her beauty heightened by her hopes and fean. 

At length the rite is ending. All M dowii 
All of all ranks ; and, stretching out his faand^ 
Apostle-like, the holy man proceeds 
To give the blessing — ^not a stir, a brei^; 
When hark, a din of voices &om withoat, 
And shrieks and groans and outcries as inbattie 
And lo, the door is burst, the curtain rent, 
And armed ruffians, robbers from the deep, 
Savage, uncouth, led on by Barberig o 
And his six brothers in their coats of steel, 
Are standing on the threshold ! Statne-like 
Awhile they gaze on the fallen multitude, 
Each with his sabre up, in act to strike ; 
Then, as at once recovering from the spell, 
Eush forward to the altar, and as soon 
Are gone again — amid no clash of arms 
Bearing away the maidens and the treasures. 

Where are they now ? — ploughing the distti 
waves. 
Their sails outspread and given to the wind, 
They on their decks triumphant. On they speec 
Steering for Istria ; their accursed barks 
(Well are they known,* the galliot and the gaUflJ 
Freighted, alas, with all that life endears ! 

** Una galera e una galeotta.*'— M. Sa5UT0. 
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lest argosies were poor to them ! 
hadst thoa seen along that crowded shore 
brons running wild, their festal dress 
ge and moving contrast to their grief ; 
x)ugh the city, wander where thou wouldst, 
u half armed and arming — everywhere 
ed from slumber by the stirring trump ; 
ih a shield, one with a casque and spear ; 
ih an axe severing in two the chain 
) old pinnace. Not a raft, a plank, 
that day was drifting. In an hour 
mioe was afloat. But long before, 
with grief and scorning all control, 
iths were gone in a light brigantine, 
.t anchor near the Arsenal ; 
fcving sworn, and by the holy rood, 
or to be slain. 

And from the tower 
IfChman gives the signal. In the East 
LB seen, and making for the Port ; 
; St. Mark's. And now she turns the point, 
e waters like a sea-bird flying ! 
the same, 'tis theirs ! from stern to prow 
ith victorious wreaths, she comes to bring 
was lost. 

Coasting, with narrow search, 
■in his sprin g,.lik&jLiiiffer 
d surprised the Corsairs where they lay ^ 
• the spoil in blind security 
iting lots — had slain them, one and aU, 
lie last, and flung them far and wide 
e sea, their proper element; 
3t, as first in rank, whose name so long 
shed the babes of Venice, and who yet, 
dg a little, in his look retained 

Ugoons of Caorlo. The creek is still called 11 Porto delle 
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The fierceness of his soul. ^ 

Thus were the 
Lost and recovered ; and what now remained 
But to give Thanks ? Twelve breast-plates 

twelve crowns, 
By the young Victors to their Patron-Saint 
Vowed in the field, inestimable gifts 
Flaming with gems and gold, were in due tisM 
Laid at his feet ; * and ever to preserve 
The memory of a day so full of change, 
From joy to grief, from grief to joy again, 
Through many an age, as oft as it came 
'Twas held religiously. The Doge resigned 
His crimson for pure ermine, visiting 
At earliest dawn St. Mary's silver shrine ; 
And through the city, in a stately barge 
Of gold, were borne with songs and symphodfll i 
Twelve ladies young and noble.^ Clad tiiey ' 
In bridal white with bridal ornaments. 
Each in her glittering veil ; and on the dedc, 
As on a burnished throne, they glided by; 
No window or balcony but adorned 
With hangings of rich texture, not a roof 
But covered with beholders, and the air 
Vocal with joy. Onward they went, their omb 
Moving in concert with the harmony, 
Through the Kialto ^ to the Ducal Palace, 



» " Paululain etiam spirans," &c.--8allust. Bdi. CWJ.58. 
• 2 They are described oy Evelyn and La Lande, and were to bei 
in the Treasury of St. Mark very lately. ^ 

5 " Le quali con trionfo si conducessero sopra una piattape * 
di Venezia con suoni e canti." — M. Sanuto. 

* An English abbreviation. Rialto is the name, not of the I 
but of the island from which it is called ; and the VenedMi i 
Jl I\mte di liialto, as we say Westminster Bridge. 

In that island is the Exchange ; and I have often waDnd < 
on classic ground. In the days of Antonio and Bassanioit'** 
to none. " I sottoportici," says Sanso^nno, writing in 1 88^^ ', 
ogni giomo freauentati da i mercatanti Fiorentini, Qeaxnmt' 
lanesi, Spagnuoli, Turchi, e d* altre nationi diverse del ■<'■• 
quali xi concorrono in tanta copia, che questa piaua k uBOVt^ 
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i a banquet, served with honour there, 
nresentiiig, in the ejes of all, 
Oft nnwet, I ween, with grateful tears, 
jOfvelj ancestors, the Brides of Venice . 
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ET us lift up the curtain, and observe 
What passes in that chamber. Now a 

sigh. 
And now a groan is heard. Then all 
is still. 
fy are sitting as in judgment there ; ^ 
Ao have served their country and grown grey 
ivexnments and distant embassies, 
aninent alike in war and peace ; 
M in effigy shall long adorn 
rails of Venice — ^to shew what she was ! 
garb is black, and black the arras is, 
lad the general aspect. Yet their looks 
aim, are cheerful ; nothing there like grief, 
\ng or harsh or cruel. Still that noise, 
low and dismal moaning. 

Half withdrawn, 
fele to the lefb, sits one in crimson, 



delP nniyeno.** It was there that the Christian held 
with the Jew ; and Shylock refers to it, when he Sbjrs, 

** SiAnor Antonio, many a time and oft. 
In tBe Rialto you have rated me — ** 

»a Rialto " — **L*ora di Rialto" — ^were on every toi^n^e ; 

w so to the present day, as we learn from the comedies of 
i^ and partiralarly from his Jfercanti. 

n \» aj)lace adjoining, called Rialto Nuovo ; and so called, 
lig to SaosoYino, *' perchd til &bbricato dopo U vecchio." 
hi OooBcil of Ten and the Oiunta, " nel quale," says Sanuto, 
■■Mr lo doge.'* The Gionta at the first examination consisted 
ijterifliuu, at the last of twenty. 

■ Moryand the Tragedy of the Two Foscari were published, 
■tfcvdajsof each other, in November, 1821. 
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A venerable man, foorscore and five. 

Cold drops of sweat stand on his farrowed Inl 

His hands are clenched; his eyes half-shiii 

glazed ; 
His shrank and withered limbs rigid as mutt 
Tis Foscari, the Doge. And there is one^ 
A yoang man, lying at his feet, stretched od 
In tortare. 'Tis his son. 'Tis Giacomo^ 
HiH only joy (and has he lived for this ?) 
Accased of mnrder. Yesternight the prooAi 
If proofs they be, were in the lion's moaHh 
Dropt by some hand nnseen ; and he, hinudf 
Mast sit and look on a beloved son 
Saffering the Qaestion. 

Twice to die in peM 
To save, while yet he conld, a falling hoosab 
And tarn the hearts of his fell Adversaries, 
Those who had now, like hell-hoonds in fiill C 
Chased down his last of foar, twice did he mI 
To lay aside the Crown, and they refused, 
An oath exacting, never more to ask; 
And there he sits, a spectacle of woe. 
Condemned in bitter mockery to wear 
The baable he had sighed for. 

Once again 
The screw is tarned ; and, as it tarns, the Soi 
Looks ap, and, in a faint and broken tone, 
Murmars " My Father ! " The old man shrinbln 
And in his mantle maffles np his face. 
" Art thoa not guilty ? " says a voice, that Oitf 
Would greet the Sufferer long before they iM* 
" Art thou not guilty ? "— " No ! Indeed I am nci 
But all is unavailing. In that Court 
Groans are confessions ; Patience, Fortitude 
The work of Magic ; and, released, revived, 
For Condemnation, from his Father's lips 
He hoars the sentence, ** Banishment to Cani 
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a it." And the bark Bets sail ; 
K'gone from all he lores iu life ! 
ft dead of night — uEEeen of any — 
|r word, a look of tendemeag, 
1 up, when, in his lonely boiirs, 
indnlge iu weepiug. Like a ghost, 
Ipy, year after year, he haunts 
Kb mmpart that o'erhanga the sea ; 
^▼acancy, and hourly there 
B from some wild and uncouth dream. 

Etc the watch. Alaa, bow changed 

p the mirror of the Youth of Venice ; 
e elighteat thing, or whim or chance, 

T hie doublet eo and bo, 
i ] at whoBO nuptials, when ho non 

B the noblest, fairest, beet,' 
r of the House that uovr amoug 

a monumental hraes 
Icht DogBB — to convey her home, 
lanr went forth i and thrice the Sun 
e Chivalry, that, front to front, 
e on blaze reflecting, met and ranged 
iDDm^ in St. Mark's, — But lo, at last, 
t/ttog^B come. He is recalled : his heart 
ta at the tidinge. He embarks : ths boat 
^igB to the oar, and back again he goes — 
l.tfiBt rery Gbambor ! there to lie 
iit old resting-place, the bed of steel ; 
ilbence lookup (Five Iong,longyeara of Grief 
M not killed either) on his wretched Sire, 
llo that seat — as though he bod not stirred ; 



nimcnu m Ibc pUm» of Bl. Uuk luted Ilmw 
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Immoyable, and mnffled in his cloak. 

Bat now he comes, convicted of a crime 
Great by the laws of Venice. Night and dij, 
Brooding on what he had been, what he ynSi 
'Twas more than he could bear. His longmjf 
Thickened upon him. EQs desire for home ' 
Became a madness ; and, resolved to go, i 
If but to die, in his despair he writes 
A letter to the sovereign-prince of Milan, 
(To him whose name, among the greatest not J 
Had perished, blotted out at once and rased, 
But for the ragged limb of an old oak) 
Soliciting his influence with the State, 

And drops it to be found. " Would ye know J 

I have transgressed, ofieuded wilfully;^ 
And am prepared to suffer as I ought. 
But let me, let me, if but for an hour, 
(Ye must consent — for all of you are sons, ■ 
Most of you husbands, fathers) let me first 
Indulge the natural feelings of a man, 
And, ere I die, if such my sentence be, 
Press to my heart ('tis all I ask of you) 
My wife, my children — and my aged mothef- 
Say, is she yet alive ? '* 

He is condemned 
To go ere set of sun, go whence he came, 
A banished man ; and for a year to breathe 
The vapour of a dungeon. But his prayer 
(What could they less ?) is granted. 

Ina 



^ Francesco Sforza. His father, when at work in theidi 
accosted by some soldiers and asked ilT he would enlist. " ** 
throw my mattock on that oak," he replied, "and, if it** 
there, I will." It remained there, and the peasant, regafdi«f ' 
sign, enlisted. He became soldier, general, prince ; and his p* 
in the palace at Milan, said to Paulas Jo^ius, "You behd"' 
guards and this grandeur. I owe everything to the branch « >■ 
the branch that neld my grandfather's mattock." 

* It was a high crime to solicit the intercession of mJ '" 
Prince. 
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Towded by the common herd, 

J a Wife and her four sons yet young, 

)ome along, life ebbing fast, 

I Doge, mustering his strength in vain, 

now, sad privilege, to meet 

5 lost, one who for them had braved, 

ad sought — death and yet worse than 

bh! 

tn, and to part with him for ever ! — 

heir wrongs had changed them all, him 

It! 

he Wife, the Mother looked again, 

'twas he himself — *twas Giacomo ! 

ng round him, weeping bitterly ; 

le more, because they wept in vain. 

d, and now unsettled in his mind 

and exquisite pain, he sobs and cries, 

oldMan's cheek, " Help me, my Father ! 

)ray thee, live once more among ye : 

Dme." **My Son," returns the Doge, 

Tiy Country wills it." ^ 

Giacomo 
embarked ; sent to an early grave 
ose dying words, " The deed was mine ! 
innocent ! 'Twas I who did it ! '' 
I he slept in peace. The ship, that sailed 
e winds with his deliverance, 
Ik lifeless corse. Generous as brave, 
dndness, the sweet offices 
d love were from his tenderest years 
aeedful as his daily bread ; 
!ome a by -word in the streets, 
stain on those who gave him life, 
, alas, now worse than fatherless — 
Laimed a ruffian, a night-stabber, 

>idi8ci a quello che vnole la terra, e non cercar piCi 
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He on whom none before had breathed 
He lived but to disprove it. That hope loflt^ 
Death followed. Oh, if Justice bo in HeaTCOt 
A day must come of ample Bretribution ! 

'Then was thy cup, old Man, full to thebiiBi 
But thou wert yet alive ; and there was onfl^ 
The soul and spring of all that Enmity, 
Who would not leave thee ; fastening on thy i 
Hungering and thirsting, still unsatisfied; 
One of a name illustrious as thine own ! 
One of the Ten ! one of the Invisible Three I » 
'Twas Loredano. When the whelps were gfKA 
He would dislodge the Lion from his den; 
And, leading on the pack he long had led, 
The miserable pack that ever howled 
Against fallen Greatness, moved that Fosoari 
Be Doge no longer ; urging his great age ; 
Calling the loneliness of Grief neglect 
Of duty, sullonness against the laws. 

" I am most willing to retire," said he: 

" But I have sworn, and cannot of myselfc 

Do with me as ye please." ^He was deposed, 

He, who had reigned so long and gloriously; 
His ducal bonnet taken from his brow, 
His robes stript off, his seal and signet-ring 
Broken before him. But now nothing moved 
The meekness of his soul. All things alike ! 
Among the six that came with the decree, 
Poscari saw one he knew not, and inquired 
His name. " I am the son of Marco Memmo.* 
** Ah," he replied, " thy father was my friendj 

And now he goes. " It is the hour and past 

I have no business here.'* " But wilt thou irf 

Avoid the gazing crowd p That way is private." 

> The State-Inqaisitors. For an account of their aothoBty,* 
page 234. 
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[ entered, so will I retire." 
ng on his staff, he left the House, 
nee for five-and-thirty years, 
ae stairs up which he came in state ; 
re the giants stand, guarding the ascent, 
., terrific. At the foot he stopt, 
is staff still leaning, turned and said, 
own merits did I coma I go, 
the malice of mine Enemies.** 
LB boat withdrew, poor as he came, 
sighs of them that dared not speak, 
.mey was his last. When the bell rang 
Bbnnouncing a new Doge to Venice, 
im on his knees before the Cross, 
lis aged hands in earnest prayer ; 
I he died. Ere half its task was done, 
9 knell. 

But whence the deadly hate 
9d all this — ^the hate of Loredano P 
)gacy his Father left, 
for Foscari, had reigned in Venice, 
the venom in the serpent's bag, 
md grew I Nothing but turned to hate ! 
d Foscari supplicate for peace, 
1 marriage his fair Isabel. 
5d not, with a dreadful piety 
revenge ; listening to those alone 
d of vengeance ; grasping by the hand 
heir zeal (and none were wanting there) 
) to tell him of another Wrong, 
oagined. When his father died, 
pered, " *Twas by poison ! *' and the words 
n as uttered from his father's grave, 
it on the tomb ^ (*tis there in marble) 

rabUtaB." The tomb u in the Church of St. Elena. 
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And with a brow of care, most merchant-lib^ 
Among the debtors in his leger-book ^ 
Entered at fall (nor month, nor day forgot) 
" Francesco Foscari — ^for my Father's death.'* 
Leaving a blank — to be filled np hereafter. 
When Foscari*8 noble heart at length gsrew^i 
He took the volume from the shelf again 
Calmly, and with his pen filled up the blankf 
Inscribing, ** He has paid me.'* 

Ye who Bit 
Brooding from day to day, from day to daj 
Chewing the bitt^ cud, and starting up 
As tho* the hour was come to whet your fiuoigii 
And, like the Pisan,^ gnaw the hairy scalp 
Of him who had offended — ^if ye must, 
Sit and brood on ; but oh forbear to teach 
The lesson to your children. 




MAECOLmi. 

T was midnight ; the great clock I 
struck and was still echoing thrw 
every porch and gallery in the qtm 
of St. Mark, when a young Citii 
wrapped in his cloak, was hastening home nnde 
from an interview with his Mistress. His step J 
light, for his heart was so. Her parents hadj 
consented to their marriage ; and the very daj 
named. "Lovely Giulietta!" he cried, "and si 
I then call thee mine at last P Who was evo 

^ A remarkable instance, among others in the annds of ^< 
that her princes were merchants ; ner merchants princes. 
» Connt Ugolino.— 7«/«mo, 32. 
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i as tli; Marcolmi?" But aa he epoka, he 
ped ; for something glittered on the pavement 
fa liim. It yias a ecabburd of rich workman- 
iiftud the discoToiy, what was it bnt an eameBt 
nod fortune? "Beet thou tliero!" he cried, 
iBting it gaily into his belt. " If another 
IIB thee not, thon hast changed masters !" and 
iB vent as before, huniming the bnrdcn of a. 
[ which he and his Ginlietta had been singing 
ther. But how little do we know what the 
I minnte will bring forth ! He turned by the 
rch of St. Geminiano, and in three stepe he 
the Watch. A murder had juat been corn- 
ed. The senator Renaldi had boeu found dead 
is door, the dagger left in hie heart ; and the 
ritunate Karcolini was dragged away for 
ainatioii. The place, the time, every thing 
ed to excite, to justify suspicion; and no 
lerhflidheenteredthegtiaL'dhDUBe thanadsmn- 
witneaa appeared against him . The Bravo in 
flight had thrown away his scabbard; and, 
»ed with blood, with blood not yet dry, it was 
in the belt of Marcolini. Its Patrician orna- 
te straok every eye; and,when the fatal dagger 
produced and compared with it, not a doubt 
Ig gaUt remained. Still there is in the Inno- 
i &n energy and a composure, an energy when 
' apeak and a composure when they are silent, 
rhich none can be altogether iasensibla ; and 
Jndge delayed for some time to prouounco the 
ence, though he was a near relation of the 
i, At length, however, it came ; and Marcolini 
hiB life, Ginlietta her reason, 
lot iDftDf years afterwards the truth revealed 
U^ the real criminal ia hie last moments cou- 
■; aud hence the custom in Venice, 
.t long prevailed, for a cryer to ciy out 
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in the Court before a sentence was passed, " Biow 
datevi del povero Maroolini !*' ^ 

Grreat indeed was the lamentation 
the City; and the Jndge, dying, directed 
thenceforth and for ever a Mass should be 
every night in a chapel of the Bucal Ghnidifv! 
his own sonl and the sonl of Marcolini aad M 
souls of all who had suffered by an unjust jadgmeBkt 
Some land on the Brenta was left by Mm for 4l 
purpose : and still is the Mass sung in thechapdl 
still every night, when the great square is ilhn* 
nating, and the casinos are filling fast witih theM 
and the dissipated, a bell is rung as for a serrifll 
and a ray of light seen to issue from a small gott 
window that looks toward the place of execativ 
the place where on a scaffold Marcolini bieatiM 
his last. 




AEQUA. 

'HREE leagues from Padua stands aa 
long has stood 
(The Paduan student knows it, honott 

A lonely tomb beside a mountain-church ; 
And I arrived there as the sun declined 
Low in the west. The gentle airs, that breathi 
Fragrance at eve, were rising, and the birds 
Singing their farewell-song — the very song 
They sung the night that tomb received a tenM 
When, as alive, clothed in his Canon's stole, 
And slowly winding down the narrow path, 
He came to rest there. Nobles of the land, 

1 Remember the poor Marcolini I 
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ts and prelates mingled in his train, 

as by any act, while yet they could, 

xjh a ray of glory by reflection ; 

rom that hoar have kindred spirits flocked ^ 

distant countries, from the north, the south, 

) where he is laid. 

Twelve years ago, 

I descended the impetuous Ehone, 
aeyards of such great and old renown,^ 
sties, each with some romantic tale, 
hing fast — ^the pilot at the stern, 
lo had steered so long, standing aloft, 
ires on the white breakers, and his hands 
hat was now his rudder, now his oar, 
a;e misshapen plank — the bark itself 
and uncouth, launched to return no more, 
as a shipwrecked man might hope to build, 
d by the love of home— Twelve years ago, 
1 like an arrow from the cord we flew, 
long, long days, silence, suspense on board, 
kS to offer at thy fount, Vaucluse, 
ring the arched Cave, to wander where 
upch had wandered, to explore and sit 
re in his peasant-dress he loved to sit, 
ng, reciting — on some rock moss-grown, 
le &ntastic root of some old beech, 

drinks the living waters as they stream 
' their emerald-bed ; and could I now 

[ Tinted once more," says Alfieri, '' the tomb of onr master in 
he divine Petran-h ; and there, as at. Ravenna, consecrated a 
meditation and verse." 

ridted also the house ; and in the Album there wrote a sonnet 
f of Petrarch himself. 

" O Cameretta, che gi& in te chiudesti 
Quel Grande alia cui fama S angusto il mondo," Sfc. 
eri took ffreat pleasure m what he called his poetical pilgrim- 
At the birth-place and the grave of Tasso he was often to be 
; and in the library at Ferrara he has left this memorial of 
tf OQ a blank leaf of the Orlando Furioso : ** Vittorio Alfieri 
▼enerd. 18 giugnd, 1 783. " 
Im C6te Sdtie, the Hermitage, &c. 
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Neglect the place where, in a graver mood,^ 
When he had done and settled with the world, 
When all the illosions of his Youth were fled, 
Indulged perhaps too much, cherished too bug, 
He came for the conclusion P Half-way up 
He built his house,^ whence as by stealtihhecaa|^J 
Among the hills, a glimpse of busy life 
That soothed, not stirred — But knock, and ent 
This was his chamber. 'Tis as when he went 1 1 
As if he now were in his orchard-grove. 
And this his closet. Here he sat and read. 
This was his chair ; and in it, unobserved, j 
Beading, or thinking of his absent friends, 
He passed away as in a quiet slumber. 

Peace to this region ! Peace to each, to all! 
They know his value — every coming step. 
That draws the gazing children from their ^t 
Would tell them if they knew not. — ^But cooldaiight 
Ungentle or ungenerous, spring up 
Where he is sleeping ; where, and in an age 
Of savage warfare and blind bigotry, 
He cultured all that could refine, exalt ; 
Leading to better things ? 

* This village, »&ys Boccaccio, hitherto almost anknown ertti 
Padna, is soon to become famous through the World; and thsMi 
on the Adriatic will prostrate himself, when he discovers the E^MM 
hills. " Among them," will he say, '* sleeps the Poet who isov^ 
Ah, unhappy Florence ! Yon neglected him — You deserved hi«ii 

'<* " 1 have built, among the Luganean hills, a small hoiue,dfltf 
and proper ; in which I hope to pass the rest of my daT8» tUiU 
always of my dead or absent friends." Among those stiU Iinig»i 
Bix-cuccio ; who is thus mentioned by him in his Will. " To I 
Giovanni uf Certaldo, for a winter- gown at his evening-studies* Iki 
fifty golden florins ; truly little enough for so great a man." 

When the Venetians over-ran the country, Petrarch ur e pu td 
flight. " Write your name over your door," said one or hii fkiM 
**and you will be safe."—" I am not so sure of that," replied Petm 
and fled with his books to Padna. His books he left to the Ben 
of Venice, laying, as it were, a foundation for the library of St, Ml 
but they exist no longer. His legacy to his firiend Francis Carrui 
elder, a Madonna pamted by Giotto, is still preserved in the catkf 
of Padua. 
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GINBYEA. 

? thou shouldst ever come by choice or 

chance 
To Modena, where still religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is 

preserved 
3acket (in its chain it hangs ^ 
it reverend tower, the Guirlandine) 
?alace near the Beggio-gate, 
f old by one of the Orsini. 
;ardens, terrace above terrace, 
n fountains, statues, cypresses, 
detain thee ; thro' their arched walks, 
)n-day, discovering many a glimpse 
I and dames, such as in old romance, 
3, such as in heroic song, 
le two, for groves were their delight, 
e spring-time, as alone they ggte, 
: together on a tale of love, 

part that day.^ A summer-sun 

ae half is seen ; but, ere thou go, 
house — ^prythee, forget it not — 
ikwhUe upon a picture there, 
a Lady in her earliest youth, 
last of that illustrious race, 
toipierig — but by whom I j^are^not. 
bserves it— ere he passes on, 
fill, and comes and comes again, 

itself to be the verj backet which Tassoni in his mock 
■bnttedasthe cause of war between Bologna and Modena 
ago. 

s Commonly called Domenichino. 
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That he may call it up, when &r away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 
As thongh she said ** Beware !** her Test of gi 
Broidered with flowers, andclasped&omheadtol 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so fall of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart — 
It haunts me still, though many a year has I 
Like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken-chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scripture- stories from the Life of Chrii 
A chest that came from Venice, and had hdi 
The ducal robes of some old Ancestor. 
That by the way — it may be true or false — 
But don't forget the picture ; and thou wilt 
When thou hast heard the tale they told me 

She was an only child ; from infancy 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent Sire. 
Her Mother dying of the gift she gave, 
That precious gift, what else remained to hi 
The young Ginevra was his all in life, 
Still as she grew, for ever in his sight ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Mariying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dres 
She wp,s all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every to 
But now the day was come, the day, the h« 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached dec 



' ixi the lustfQ of ker youth, she gave 
Imid, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
PCftt TTas the joy ; but at tha Bridal feast, 

rail a^is dawn, the Bride watt wanting 
tliere. 
'Was she to be fonnd ! Her Father cried, 
la but to make a trial of oar love ! " 
L filled bis glasa to all ; bat his hand shook, 
I 400I] from gneet to guest the panic spread, 
hs bat that instant she had left Francesco, 
ghiug and looking back and Bying still, 

ITOry-tooth imprinted on his finger. 

now, alas, she was not to be foaud ; 
' traax that hour could anything be guessed, 

that she was not ! — Weary of his life, 
tnoeBCO flew to Venice, and forthwith 
n^ it away in battle with the Turk. 
Sai lired ; and long TT^g 1" hP «<"p 

old man wandering as in quest of something, 
setbing he could not find — he knew not what. 
Un he was gone, the honse remained awhile 
Bit and touflntleaa — then went to strangers. 
Fall fifty years wore past, and all forgot, 
hen on an idle day, a day of search 
d the old Inmber in the Gallery, 
Ut monldering chest was noticed ; and 'twaE 

[ ona as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
Why not remove it from its lurking place ? " 
Iru done as eoon as said ; but oa the way 
bunt, it fell; and 1 0, a skeleton. 
llh here and there a pearl, an emerald-etoae, 
,^deD c1a«p, clasping a shred of gold, 
B ^« bad perished — save a nuptial ring, 
ad ft Biuall seal, her mother's legacy 

'] a name, the name of both, 

— There then had she found a grave! 
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Within that cheet had she concealed henel£ 
Flnttering with joy, the happiest of the bip 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambosh & 
Fastened her down for «yer ! 



m\m 



BOLOGNA. 

WAS night ; the noise and b 
the day 
Were o'er. The mountebank n* 
wrought 

Miraculous cures — he and his stage were 
And he who, when the crisis of his tale 
Came, and all stood breathless with hope i 
Sent round his cap ; and he who thrummed 
And sang, with pleading look and plainti^ 
Melting the passenger. Thy thousand G 
So well pourtrayed, and by a son of thine 
Whose voice had swelled the hubbub in hi 
Were hushed, Bologna, silence in the stn 
The squares, when hark, the clattering 

hoofs ; 
And soon a Courier, posting as from fiur, 
Housing and holster, boot and belted coa 
And doublet, stained with many a Yarioa 
Stopt and alighted. 'Twas where hangs 
That ancient sign, the pilgrim, welcominj 
All who arrive there, all perhaps save th 
Clad like himself, with staff and scallops 
Those on a pilgrimage. And now approi 
Wheels, through the lofty porticoes resot 

I See the Cries of Bologna, as drawn bj Annibal Oarne 
of very humble origin ; and. to correct his brother's ranit; 
him a portrait of their father, the tailor, threading his n 
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kd arcb, a Bheller or a shade 
V changes. To the gate they came ; 
a had half his elory done, 
ceivad the Master — one loug used 
mg Btrattgere, every where 
I he would, along the wildest track) 
J^tk charm that ahall not soon be lost, 
lavmg footsterps to be traced by thoee 
Dlove the haanta of Geuiue; one who. saw, 
llWed, nor shnnned the fansy aceneE of life, 
hmiBgled not, and mid the din, the stir, 
lod SB tb separate Spirit. 
ii! Much had passed 

lice last we parted; and those fire short 

tA had they t«ld ! His clustering locks were 

,1, turned 

if • nor did ought recall the Youth that 

j' swam 

pi Sestoa to AbydoE. Yet his voice, 

D b wae sweet ; still from his eye the thonght 

■died lightuiug-like, nor lingered on the way, 

pHng for words. For, far into the night 

But, oonveraing— no nawoloome hour, 

Ebonr we met ; and, when Aurora rose, 

Wig, we climbed the ragged Apennine. 

pTtll I remember how the golden bud 

Hi with its lieams the uafathomable gulfs, 

Ktli we travelled, and along the ridge, 

H^RiTOS of cork and ctstua and wLld-fig, 

llttOtley household came — !Not last nor least, 

iltlBtB, tiho, upon the moonlight-sea 

'iVoniee, had bo abJy, zealously, 

^M, and, at parting, thrown his oar away 

■fiflow through the world ; who withont stain 

14 Horn so long that honourable badge, 

n Rppdolior'a. in a Patrician House 
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Argning anlimited trast.^— ^Not last nor le 
Thoa, tho* declining in thy beantj and si 
Faithfal Moretto, to the latest hoar 
Gaarding his chamher-door, and now along 
The silent, snllen strand of Missolonghi 
Howling in grief. — He had jast left that 
Of old renown, once in the Adrian sea,' 
Bavenna ! where, from Dante*s sacred tomb 
He had so oft, as many a verse declares,' 
Drawn inspiration ; where, at twilight-tbiNb 
Thro' the pine-forest wandering with loose i 
Wandering and lost, he had so oft beheld 
(What is not visible to a Poet's eye ?) 
The spectre-knight, the hell-honnds and their] 
The chase, the slaughter, and the festal mirlk! 
Suddenly blasted.^ 'Twas a theme he loved, 
Bat others claimed their tarn ; and many a i 
Shattered, uprooted from its native rock, 
Its strength the pride of some heroic age^ 
Appeared and vanished (many a sturdy stec*] 
Yoked and unyoked) while as in happitf dipi 
He poured his spirit forth. The Past forgot» 
All was enjoyment. Not a cloud obscared 
Present or future. I 

He is now at rest; 
And praise and blame fall on his ear alike, | 
Now dull in death. Yes, Bjrron, thou art gflU 
Gone like a star that through the firmament 
Shot and was lost, in its eccentric course 
Dazzling, perplexing. Yet thy heart, methinto 
Was generous, noble — ^noble in its scorn 
Of all things low or little ; nothing there 

' The principal gondolier, il fante di poppa, was almost •J^JW 
the confidence of his master, and employed on occasions thtti*^ 
judgment and address. ^. 

« " Adrianum mare.**— CiC. ' See the Propheafofu^ 

< See the tale as told by Boccaccio and Dryden. ^ , 

* They wait for the traveller's carriage at the foot of e»tf7"* 
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L or servile. K imagined wrongB 
9d thee, nrging thee sometimes to do 
B long regretted, oft, as many know, 
more than I, thy gratitude would build 
£^t foundations : and, if in thy life 
ippy, in thy death thou surely wert, 
rish acoompUshed ; dying in the land 
b thy young mind had caught ethereal fire, 
i; in Greece, and in a cause so glorious ! 
srjr in thy train — ah, little did they think, 
and we went, that they so soon should sit 
ning heside thee, while a Nation mourned, 
ging her festal for her funeral song; 
they BO soon should hear the minute-gun, 
lOming gleamed on what remained of thee, 
c^er the sea, the mountains, numbering 
fears of joy and sorrow. 

Thou art gone ; 
he who would assail thee in thy grave, 
let him pause ! For who among us all, 
Im thou wert — even from thine earliest years, 
n wandering, yet unspoilt, a highland-boy — 
i as thou wert, and with thy soul of flame ; 
Bnre, while yet the down was on thy cheek, 
fting, pressing, and to lips like thine, 
charmed cup — ah, who among us all 
Id Bay he had not erred as much, and more P 
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FLOEENOE. 

F all the fairest Cities of the Earflt J 
None is so fair as Florence. *T!ita 
Of purest ray ; and what a lig^ lli| 
forth,! 

When it emerged from darkness ! Search wittU 
Without ; all is enchantment ! Tis the Yai 
Contending with the Present ; and in tnin 
Each has the mastery. 

In this chapel wroo^ 
One of the Few, Nature's Interpreters, 
The Few, whom Genius gives as Lights to slii 
Masaccio ; and he slumbers underneatL 
Wouldst thou "behold his monument ? Lookm 
And know that where we stand, stood ofbandloi 
Oft till the day was gone, Eaphael himself; 
Nor he alone, so great the ardour there, 
Such, while it reigned, the generous rivahj; 
He and how many as at once called forth, 
Anxious to learn of those who came before, 

I Among other instances of her ascendancy at the dose of A* 
teenth century, it is related that Florence saw twelre of hercM 
assembled at the Court of Boniface the Eighth, as Embaandonl 
different parts of Europe and Asia. Their names are meetioi 
Toscana Jllustrata. 

^ A chapel of the Holy Virgin in the church of the C^omdttai 
is adorned with the paintings of Masaccio, and all the grest tf 
of Florence studied tnere ; Lionardo da Vind, Fra BartokHBMh 
drea del Sarto, Michael Angelo, Raphael, &c. 

He had no stone, no inscription, says Vassri, for he wu tiff 
little of in his life-time. 

** Se alcun cercasse il marmo, o il nome mio, 
La chiesa k il marmo, una cappella k il noma.** 

Nor less melancholy was the fate of Andrea del Sarto, tbov 
merit was not undiscovered. ** There is a little man in Fk«W 
said Michael Angelo to Raphael, " who, if he were employedfltij 

great works as you are, would bring the sweat to your brow.* • 
occhi in his ** Bellezza di Firenze." 
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Erk from their authentic fire, 
at broke the aaiTersal gloom, 
oming. 

On that ancient seat, 
if etone that runs along the wall,' 
he Church, oast of the helfry-tower, 
1st nob misB it) in the sultry time 
iDte sit conversing, and with thoee 
) thought that in his hand he held 
oe, aad assigned at his good pleaeare 
is place in the invisible world, 
bD npper region, some a lower; 
'ansgreasor sent to his account,^ 
in Florence numbered with the dead; 
still as fall of life and stir 
abroad ; still and as ofc inclined 
ink, sleep j still clad as others were, 
wn-daj, where men were wont to meet, 
ntinually; when the soul went, 
hed to a demon, and by him 
■iko Bard, and who can read and doubt P) 
and governed. 

Sit thee down awhile ; 
the gates bo marvellously wrought, 
' might serve to be the gates of Heaven,^ 
I Baptistery. That place he loved, 
hia own ;* and in hia visits there 

' I h 1] A riimpse flf him snd bu hesTftra. 
■ ■■.Mjlfclav\e far utire ouinDt -eU be 

\ui.-W. Th«j in the work dI I. 
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Well might he take delight ! For when a duld, 

Flaying, as many are wont, with ventnroas M 

Near and yet nearer to the sacred font, 

Slipped and fell in, he flew and rescued him, 

Flew with an energy, a violence, 

That hroke the marble — a mishap ascribed 

To evil motives ; his, alas, to lead 

A life of tronble, and ere long to leave 

All things most dear to him, ere long to know 

How salt another's bread is, and the toil 

Of going up and down another's stairs.^ 

Nor then forget that Chamber of the Dead,' 
Where the gigantic shapes of Night and Daji 
Turned into stone, rest everlastingly ; 
Yet still are breathing, and shed round at nooi 
A two-fold influence — only to be felt — 
A light, a darkness, mingling each with each; 
Both and yet neither. There, from age to ag^ 
Two Ghosts are sitting on their sepulchres. 
That is the Duke Lorenza Mark him well.' 
He meditates, his head upon his hand. 
What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowli? 
Is it a face, or but an eyeless skull ? 
'Tis lost in shade; yet, like the basilisk. 
It fascinates, and is intolerable. 
His mien is noble, most majestical ! 
Then most so, when the distant choir is heaid 
At morn or eve — ^nor fail thou to attend 
On that thrice-hallowed day, when all are ihert; 
When all, propitiating with solemn songs, 
Visit the Dead. Then wilt thou feel his Power! 

' Paradiso, 17. -. 

' The Chapel de* Deposit! ; in which are the tombs of the IM* 

"by Michael Angelo. , ^ 

3 He died early ; living only to become the father of Cstktf^** 
Medicis. Had an Evil Spirit assumed the human shape topropP* 
mischief, he conld not have done better. . ^j 

The statue is larger than the life, but not so large as toahoekMlK 
It is the most real and unreal thing that ever came from the ( 

4 The day of All Souls : II d) de' Morti. 
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lilt let not Sculpture, Fainting, Foesj, 
Xhey, the Masters of these mighty Spells, 
•in us. Our first homage is to Virtue. 
mie, in what dungeon of the Citadel, 
aiiist be known — the writing on the wall ^ 
mot be gone — *twas with the blade cut in, 
1^ on his knees to God, he slew himself,) 
I He, the last, the noblest Citizen,^ 
Utile out his soul, lest in the torturing hour 
might accuse the Guiltless ? 

That debt paid, 
i with a sigh, a tear for human frailty, 
I may return, and once more give a loose 
ttie delighted spirit — ^worshipping, 
lier small temple of rich workmanship,^ 
mis herself, who, when she lefb the skies, 
Be hither. 




DON GAEZIA. 

^MONG those awful forms, in elder time 
Assembled, and through many an 

after-age 
Destined to stand as Genii of the Place 
men most meet in Florence, may be seen 
who first played the Tyrant. Clad in mail, 
with his helmet ofi* — ^in kingly state, 
d he sits upon his horse of brass ; ^ 
L they, that read the legend underneath, 
ind pronounce him happy. Yet, methinks, 

" Ezoriftre aliqnis nostris ex ossibiu nltor ! '* 

haft there is nothing in language more affecting than his last 

■flit. It is addressed " To God, the Deliverer," and was found 

liiB his blood. 

Wffo Btroni. 3 The Tribune. 

MBO, the first Grand Dnke. 
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There is a Chamber that, if walls ooald speakt 

Would torn their admiration into pity. 

Half of what passed, died with him ; bat themk 

All he discovered when the fit was on, 

All that, by those who listened, could be gleiMl 

From broken sentences and starts in sleep, 

Is told, and by an honest Chronicler.^ 

Two of his sons, Giovanni and Garzia, 
(The eldest had not seen his nineteenth suffliMf 
Went to the chase ; but only one returned. 
Giovanni, when the huntsman blew his horn 
0*er the last stag that started from the bnb, 
And in the heather turned to stand at bay, 
Appeared not ; and at close of day was found 
Bathed in his innocent blood. Too well, alili 
The trembling Cosmo guessed the deed, the dotfl 
And, having caused the body to be borne 
In secret to that Chamber — at an hour 
When all slept sound, save she who bore thembw 
Who little thought of what was yet to come, 
And lived but to be told — ^he bade Garzk 
Arise and follow him. Holding in one hand 
A winking lamp, and in the other a key 
Massive and dungeon-like, thither he led; 
And, having entered in and locked the door, 
The father fixed his eyes upon the son, 
And closely questioned him. No change betnf* 
Or guilt or fear. Then Cosmo lifted up 
The bloody sheet. "Look there! Looktiiere!**! 

cried. 
" Blood calls for blood — ^and from a father^s haai 
— Unless thyself wilt save him that sad oflBoa 

» De Thon. 

3 Eleonora di Toledo. Of the Children that snrvired her, <■• • 
bj a brother, one by a husband, and a third murdered his ^'j^* 
that family was soon to become extinct. It is some consoWj*/ 
reflect that their Country did not go unrevenged for the ciWnl 
which they had brought upon her. How many of them diedaf • 
hands of each other!— See p. 278. 
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rt!" ha excltumed, wheii, shuddering at the 

boy breathed out, " I stood hut on my guard." 
B'st thou then blacken one who never wronged 

9 would not set his foot upon Eb worm P 
, tixoa must die, leat others fall by thee, 
i tboa shoaldet be the slayer of ns all. 
U from Garzia'e belt he drew the blade, 
it fatal one which spilt his brother's blood ; 
1, kneeling ou the ground, " Great Gkid ! " Le 

mnt ma the strength to do an act of iTuBtioe. 
in knowest what it costs me ; but, alas, 
It can I spare myself, sparing none eleeP 
lot me the strength, the will — and oh forgive 
t einfal soul of a most wretched eon. 
I a most wretclied father who implores it," 
ig ou Garzla's neck he hong and wept, 
3g pressed him to his bosom tenderly; 
d lien, but while he held him by the arm, 
rastini; him backward, turned away his face, 
A stabbed him to the heart. 

Well might a Youth,' 
i^ouH of men, ansiouB to learn and know, 
aen in the train of some great embassy 
I cme, a vieitant, to Gnsmc's court, 
ink cm the past ; and, as he wandered through 
It tmple Bjiaces of an ancient houF^c,^ 
Int, deserted — atop awhile to dwell 
pon Iwo portraits there, drawn on the wall* 
Igelhw, as of Two in bonds of love, 
toe of the unhappy brothers, and conclude 
Mb the ead looks of him who could have told, 

IkTkn. 

'TVt Mmm VMPhin. Coimo hldluft it M>enil j'mrn hffore. 
%TkHrl, -ho iiltcnrJeii him on itiij orcMlull,— TIiomm, it 
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The terrible tmth.^ — ^Well might he heave a Bf^ 
For poor hamanitj, when he beheld 
That very Cosmo shaking o*er his fire, 
Drowsy and deaf and inarticulate, 
Wrapt in his night-gown, o'er a sick man's vMn 
In the last stage — death-strnck and deadly pah; 
His wife, another, not his Eleanor, 
At once his nurse and his interpreter. 
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IS morning. Let us wander throng 

the fields, 
Where Cimabue^ found a shephepd-bcj 
Tracing his idle fancies on the groaiA* 
And let us from the top of Fiesole, 
Whence Galileo's glass by night observed 
The phases of the moon, look round below 
On Amo's vale, where the dove-coloured steer 
Is ploughing up and down among the vines, 
While many a careless note is sung aloud, 
Filling the air with sweetness — and on thee, 

I It was given out that they had died of a contagions fero: < 
funeral orations were publicly pronounced in their honour. 

Alfleri has written a tragedy on the subject ; if it may be nil 
when he has altered so entirely the story and tiie characters. 

3 He was the father of modem painting, and the master of Qi0 
whose talent he discovered in the way here alluded to. 

" Cimabn^ stood still, and, having considered the boy and hii w 
he asked him, if he would go and live with him at Flareiiee|^ 
which the boy answered that, if his father was willing, he «W" 
with all his heart."— Vasari. 

Of Cimabn^ little now remains at Florence, except his eddm 
Madonna, larger than the life, in Santa Maria Novella. It 
painted, according to Vasari, in a garden near Porta S. Fi^ < 
when finished, was carried to the church in solemn procemk^^ 
trumpets before it. The garden lay without the walls ; and«» 
the rejoicing there on the occasion, such the feasting, that t^^*** 
received the name of Borgo Allegri, a name it still bean^ tbovp' 
a part of the city. 
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atiful Florence, all within thy walls, 

■ groves and gardens, pinnacles and towers, 

■wn to our feet. 

Prom that email Hpire, jiiat caught 
the bright raj, tliat church among the rest 
One of Old distjngoiahed as The Bride.^ 
) n» in thought pureao (what can wo better ? ) 
PM who asBembled there at matin-tirae ; ^ 
DO, when Vice revollod and along the street 
bleH were set, what time the bearer's hell 
lag to demand the dead at every door, 
me out into the meadows ; and, awhile 
kudering in idleness, but not in foUy, 
its down in the high grass and in the shade 
!nuuiy a tree sun-proof — day aftor day, 
ben til was EtlU and nothing to be heard 
|t the cicala'a voice among the oHvea, 
ritting in a ring, to bauiah care, 
Uir hnudred tales.' 

Round the green htU they went, 
mud onderneath — first to a splendid house, 
kemrdi, as au old tradition runs, 
tat on the left, just rising from the Tale ; 
place for Luxury — the painted rooms, 
la open galleries and middle court 
gt nnpreparod, fragrant and gay with flowers. 
itn westward to another, nobler yet ; 
bkt on the right, now known as the Palmieri, 
fhare Art with Nature vied — a Paradise 
lllh Terdarous walls, and many a trellissed walk 
11 nae and jasmine, many a twilight -glade 
Imaed by the deer. Then to the Ladies' Vale ; 
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And the clear lake, that as by magb seemed 
To lift up to the sorfaoe every stone 
Of lustre there, and the diminatiye fish 
Innumerable, dropt with crimson and gold, 
Now motionless, now glancing to the boil 

Who has not dwelt on their voluptaoas d^? 
The morning-banquet by the fountain-side,^ 
While the small birds rejoiced on every booglii 
The dance that followed, and the noon-tide i 
Then the tales told in turn, as round they lij 
On carpets, the fresh waters murmuring ; 
And the short interval of pleasant talk 
Till supper-time, when many a siren-vcrioe 
Sung down the stars ; and, as they lefb the d|f 
The torches, planted in the sparkling grass, 
And every where among the glowing flowen, 
Burnt bright and brighter. — He,^ whose di«rf 
it was, ' 

(It was no more) sleeps in a neighbouring yala; ' 
Sleeps in the church, where, in his ear, I weeoi 
The Friar poured out his wondrous catalogue;' 
A ray, imprimis, of the star that shone 
- To the Wise Men ; a vial-ful of sounds. 
The musical chimes of the great bells that fanog 
In Solomon's Temple; and, though last not krt 
A feather from the Angel Grabriers wing, 
Dropt in the Virgin's chamber. That darisiiJSib 
Stretching south-east, conceals it from om BJ^I 
Not so his lowly roof and scanty farm. 
His copse and rill, if yet a trace be left. 
Who lived in Val di Pesa, suffering long 
Want and neglect and (far, far worse) reproifl^ 
With calm, unclouded mind.** The glimmerifli 
tower 

' At three o'clock. Three hours after snn-rUe, according to ■• 
old manner of reckoning. . . 

' Boccaccio. ^ Decameron, vi. 10. * yLuehm^ 
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ae grey rock benaath, his IftEd-mark once, 
serves for oarg, and points out nhere he ate 
iread with cbeerfulnees. Who aeea him not 
Ids own. eketcb — he drew it from himself^ ) 
m with cagBB from hia shonlder slung, 
BaUjing forth, while yet the mora ie grey, 
Btcb a thrneh ou ewery lime-twig there ; 
a. the wood among his wood-cnttere ; 
B the tayern by the highway-Bide 
rio-tTBiC with the miller ; or at mght, 
kng hia ruetic suit, atid, duly clad, 
tring hia closet, and, among his books, 
)Og the Great of eveiy age and clime, 
EOneronB court, turning to whom he pleased, 
stiouing each why Le did thia or tiiat, 
I learning how to overcome the fear 
m»erty and death ? 

Nearer we hail 
' Bnoiiy elope, Arcetri, aung of Old 
its green wine ; '■' dearer to me, to moat, 
dwelt on by that great Astronomer, 
en 3rearii a prisoner at the city -gate, 
ia bat in his grave -clothes. Sacred be 
villa (JQBtly wasit called The Geml^) 
md the lawn, where many & cypresa threw 
leagth of ahadow, while he watched the staTB I 
md the vineyard, where, whi]£ yet his sight 
jnnwred. at blueh of morn he dressed his vines. 
MliDg aloud in gaiety of heart 
i»8 Teme of Arioato ! — There, nnaeen,-' 
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Mi-r to him. h«l DUE left 
ee Tinbduhl.snd Wottm't 
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In manly beauty Milton stood beforeidin, 
Gazing with reverent awe — Milton, his guest, 
Just then come forth, all life and enterprise ; 
He in his old age and extremity, 
Blind, at noon-day exploring with his staff; 
His eyes upturned as to the golden sun, 
His eye-balls idly rolling. Little then 
Did Galileo think whom he received ; 
That in his hand he held the hand of one 
Who could requite him — ^who would spread his 

name 
0*er lands and seas — great as himself, nay greater; 
Milton as little that in him he saw. 
As in a glass, what he himself should be. 
Destined so soon to fall on evil days 
And evil tongues — so soon, alas, to live 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed rofond, 
And solitude. 

Well-pleased, could we pursue 
The Arno, from his birth-place in the clouds, 
So near the yellow Tiber's — springing up ^ 
From his four fountains on the Apennine, 
That mountain -ridge a sea-mark to the ships 
Sailing on either sea. Downward he runs. 
Scattering fresh verdure through the desolate wild, 
Down by the City of Hermits,* and the woods 
That only echo to the choral hymn ; 
Then through these gardens to the Tuscan sea, 
Reflecting castles, convents, villages. 
And those great Eivals in an elder day, 
Florence and Pisa — ^who have given him fame, 
Fame everlasting, but who stained so oft 
His troubled waters. Oft, alas, were seen. 
When flight, pursuit, and hideous rout were 

there. 



V- 



^ They rise within thirteen miles of each other. 
II Sagro Eremo. 
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s, dad in gloyes of steel, held up imploring ; ^ 
nan, the hero, on his foaming steed 
3 underneath, already in the realms 
tfknesB. — ^Nor did night or burning noon 
; respite. Oft, as that great Artist saw,^ 
le pencil had a voice, the cry " To arms ! " 
the shrill trumpet hurried up the bank 
) who had stolen an hour to breast the tide, 
irash from their unharnessed limbs the blood 
sweat of battle. Sudden was the rush,^ 
nt the tumult ; for, already in sight, 
ve and nearer yet the danger drew ; 
every sinew straining, every nerve, 
snatching up, and girding, buckling on 
m and greave and shirt of twisted mail, 
or his life — no more perchance to taste, 
f the grateful freshness of thy glades, 
iraters — ^where, exulting, he had felt 
immer's transport, there, alas, to float 
welter. — ^Nor between the gusts of War, 
Q flocks were feeding, and the shepherd's pipe 
dened the valley, when, but not unarmed, 
BOwer came forth, and following him that 

ploughed, 
nr in the seed — did thy indignant waves 
ipe xwllution. Sullen was the splash, 
Ty and swift the plunge, when they received 
key that just had grated on the ear 
Jgolino, ever-dosing up 
(t dismal dungeon thenceforth to be named 
J Tower of Famine. — Once indeed 'twas thine, 
UQ many a winter-flood, thy tributary, 
M through its rocky glen rushing, resounding, 
^ thou wert in thy might, to save, restore 

ItVMm thii muiner that the first Sforza went down when he 
*5?liathePe8c4rB. 






the Cartoon of Pisa. 
T 
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A charge most precions. To the nearest ford, 
Hastening, a horseman from Arezzo came, 
Careless, impatient of delay, a babe 
Slang in a basket to the knotty staff 
That lay athwart his saddle-bow. He sparB, 
He enters ; and his horse, alarmed, perplexed, 
Halts in the midst. Great is the stir, the strife; 
And lo, an atom on that dangerous sea. 
The babe is floating ! Fast and far he flies ; 
Now tempest-rocked, now whirling roimd 

round, 

But not to perish. By thy ydlling waves 
Borne to the shore, among the bulrushes 
The ark has rested ; and unhurt, secure. 
As on his mother's breast he sleeps within. 
All peace ! or never had the nations heard 
That voice so sweet, which still enchants, inspireB; 
That voice, which sung of love, of liberty. 
Petrarch lay there ! — ^And such the images 
That here spring up for ever, in the Young 
Kindling poetic Are ! Such they that came 
And clustered round our Milton, when at eve, 
Reclined beside thee, Amo ; ^ when at eve. 
Led on by thee, he wandered with delight, 
Framing Ovidian verse, and through thy groTes 
Gathering wild myrtle. Such the Poet's dreomB ; 
Yet not such only. For look round and say, 
Where is the ground that did not drink wann 

blood, 
The echo that had learnt not to articulate 
The cry of murder P — Fatal was the day 
To Florence, when ('twas in a narrow street 
North of that temple, where the truly great 
Sleep, not unhonoured, not un visited ; 
That temple sacred to the Holy Cross — 

' " O ego qnantns erain« gelidi cnm stratus ad Arni 
MormQi-a/' 8fc. JEpitaphium DamOM- 
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^^^Bhoaea — tbat honse of the Bon&bi, 
^^^pand left long since, but to the last 
^PHnult — all rag^d, all embosaed 
Ifwd Still distiiLgiuslied by the rings 
BBB, that held in war and fostivaUtime 
ifonulj-standaj'ds) fatal was the H&j 
Orence, when, at morn, at the ninth hour, 
He Dame in weeds of widowhood, 
p by so many to be worn so soon, 
,;at her door; and, like a sorcaress, dung 
aazliag spell. Subtle she waa, and rich, 
[a a hidden pearl of heavenly light, 
Bnghter's beauty ; and too well ehe knew 
rtue ! Patiently she stood and watched ; 
tood alone — but spoke not — lu. her breast 
nirpoBe lay ; and, as a Youth passed by, 
for the nuptial rite, she smiled and said, 
Ig a corner of the maiden's veil, 
s bad I treasured up in secret for thee, 
but thou lost ! " He gazed and was ondone I 
Hting — not forgot^ — he broke the bond, 
BMd the penalty, losing his life 
K bridge-foot ; * and hence a world of woe ! 
ItUice for voageance crying, blood for blood j 
Btemussion 1 Law, that slumbers not, 
I Uke the Angel with the flaming sword, 
9nr all, at once chastising, healing, 
Wf the Avenger, went; and every street 
ndwith mutual slanghter — though eometimeB 
JtOBg forgot the lesson they had learnt, 

Mn »ne Ihn " Sobili di Tarra" iind Ihc " Nobili di Loggia.'^ 
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And loved when they should hato— like 

Imelda, 
Thee and thy Paolo. When last je met 
In that still hour (the heat, the glare was 
Not so the splendour — ^through the oedar- 
A radiance streamed like a consuming fire, 
As though the glorious orb, in its descent, 
Had come and rested there) when last ye nfl^ 
And thy relentless brothers dragged him fofttb] 
It had been well, hadst thou slept on, ImeUlii^< 
Nor from thy trance of fear awaked, as ni^ 
FeU on that fatal spot, to wish thee dead, 
To track him by his blood, to search, to find, 
Then fling thee down to catch a word, a look, 
A sigh, if yet thou couldst (alas, thou oooldikiri 
And die, unseen, unthought of — ^firom the 
Sucking the poison.^ 

Yet, when Slavery 
Worse followed. Genius, Valour left the iM 
Indignant — all that had from age to age 
Adorned, ennobled ; and head-long they f^ 
Tyraii* and slave. For deeds of violence, 
Done in broad day and more than half redeeoa 
By many a great and generous sacrifice 
Of self to others, came the unpledged bowl, 
The stab of the stiletto. Gliding by 
Unnoticed, in slouched hat and muffling cloA 
That just discovered, Caravaggio-like, 

' The story is Bolognese, and is told by Cherubino Gtin** 
his history of Bolo^a. Her lover was of the Gnelphic Ijf^ 
brothers of the Ghibelline ; and no sooner was this act ^^jf^ 
made known than an enmity, hitherto but half-snppreweij'jv 
into open war. The Great Place was a scene of battle •"^ '^^H 
for forty successive days ; nor was a reconciliation accompfiyj 
six ye 
there 
Legate 

Place of 8. Maria Novella. Every 
with tapestry and garlsmds of flowers. . ,^ 

3 The Saracens had introduced among them the pnctice »J^ 
ing their daggers. 
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Brthf check, black brow, and eye of Qame, 
3ravo stole, and o'er the ehoulder plunged 
k0 heart's core, or Erom beneath the ribe 
ting (a surer path, as BOme averred) 
Ck npward— then slunli off, or, if pursued, 
) for the Sanctuarj, and there along 
gliaiineriiig aisle among the worshippers 
feted, with restless step and jealous look, 
Ipng thick blood. — Misnamed to lull alarm, 
Krj Palace was The Laboratory,' 
to be within brewed poiBona ewift and alow, 
( RO&btered terror 'till all things seemed 
' poieonoua, 

itiraTe men trembled if a hand held out 
t»Bgfty or a letter ! while the Great 
9k only from the Tenice-glaae, that broke, 
^sluTered, scattering ronud it aa in scorn, 
)^t malignant, aught of thine was there, 
UTophana;^ aud pawned proTincBB 
that miraciUouB gem, the gem that gave 
ga in&Uible of oomiug ill,^ 
I clouded though the vehicle of death 
9ftD invisible perfume. Happy then 
InieBt to whom at sleeping-time 'twas said, 
is fta onder-voice (a lady's page 
ks in no loader) " Pass not on. That door 
«to another which awaits thy coming, 
in the floor — now left, alas, unlocked.'' 
ye detects it — lying nnder-foot, 
ftathon eutereat, at the thresbold'Stone ; 






■ now nuaer <il > ring »IiJch he Hurc u 
WMkc bubud orCiiarnniH., Qii»u at Nap 

■ jMueflheUo. — 8ea Voaib. dfgti Acatdem 
"l^ite^AlaitmH Franfinis : art. OMuitl 
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Beady to fall and plunge thee into night 
And long oblivion ! " — In that Evil Hour 
Where lurked not danger P Through the feiiy- 

land \ 

No seat of pleasure glittering half-way down, 
No hunting-place — ^but with some damning spot 
That will not be washed out ! There, at Oaumo,* 
Where, when the hawks were mewed and Evening 

came, 
Fulci would set the table in a roar 
With his wild lay * — there, where the Sun descends, 
And hill and dale are lost, veiled with his beams, 
The fair Venetian ^ died, she and her lord — 
Died of a posset drugged by him who sat 
And saw them suffer, flinging back the charge ; 
The murderer on the murdered. — Sobs of Grief, 
Sounds inarticulate - - suddenly stopt. 
And followed by a struggle and a gasp, 
A gasp in death, are heard yet in Cerreto, 
Along the marble halls and stair-cases. 
Nightly at twelve ; and, at the self-same hour, 
Shrieks, such as penetrate the inmost sonl, 
Such as awake the innocent babe to long. 
Long wailing, echo through the emptiness 
Of that old den far up among the hills,'' 

- ' ' Poggio-Cayano, the favonrite villa of Lorenso ; where he oft« 
took the diversion of hawking. Palci sometimes went out vitbhim ; 
though, it seems, with little ardour. See La Caccia cd FaUoM, 
where he is described as missing; and as gone into awood,torhyne 
there. 

3 xhe Morgante Maggiore. He used to recite it at the taUe « 
liorenzo in the manner of the ancient Rhapsodists. 

3 Bisuica Capello. 

* Caffaggidlo, the fiivourite retreat of Cosmo, " the fiither of h» 
country." Eleonora di Toledo was stabbed there on the 11th of Jntyt 
1576, by her husband, Pietro de' Medici ; and only five days afto^ 
wards, on the 16th of the same month, Isabella de' Medici was stran- 
gled by hers, Paolo Giordano Orsini, at his villa of Cerreto. Tl»y 
were at Florence, when they were sent for, each in her turn, Isabella 
under the pretext of a hunting party ; and each in her turn weat to 
die. 

Isabella was one of the most beautiful and accomplished women of 
the Age. In the Latin, French, and Spanish languages she spoke not 
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Prowning on him who comes from Hetra-Mala : 
In them, alas, within five days and lees, 
', Two nnaaspecting victims, paseing fair, 
' Welcomed with kisses, and slain cmellj, 
i One with the knife, one with the fatal noose. 
Bat lo, the Snn is setting ; '- earth and skj 
One blaze of glory — What we saw but now, 
Al though it were not, though it had not been I 
Ee lingera yet; and, lessening to a point, 
BhineB like tho eye of HeaTcn — then withdraws ; 
^d from the zenith to the utmost skirts 
ill is celestial red ! The hour is come, 
^ben they that sail along the distant seas, 
IiangniEh for homo ; and they that in the mom 
^SJud to sweet friends " farewell," melt as at 
' parting ; 

(When, jast gone forth, the pilgrim, if he hears, 
■As now we hear it — wandering round the hill, 
Hie bell that seeme to mourn the dying day, 
Slackens his pace and sighs, and those he loved 
)IjOves more than ever. But who feels it nob P 
;And well may we, for we are far away. 
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THE PILGEIM. 

T was an hour of universal joy. 

The lark was up and at the gate of 
heaven, 

Singing, as sure to enter when he 
came; 
The butterfly was basking in my path, 
His radiant wings unfolded. From below 
The bell of prayer rose slowly, plaintively ; 
And odours, such as welcome in the day, 
Such as salute the early traveller, 
And come and go, each* sweeter than the last, 
Were rising. Hill and valley breathed delight; 
And not a living thing but blessed the hour ! 
In every bush and brake there was a voice 
Eesponsive ! 

From the Thrasymene, that now 
Slept in the sun, a lake of molten gold. 
And from the shore that once, when armies met,* 
Eocked to and fro unfelt, so terrible 
The rage, the slaughter, I had turned away ; 
The path, that led me, leading through a wood, 
A fairy -wilderness of fruits and flowers. 
And by a brook that, in the day of strife,^ 
Ean blood, but now runs amber — ^when a glade, 
Far, far within, sunned only at noon-day, 
Suddenly opened. Many a bench was there, 
Each round its ancient elm ; and many a track, 

1 The Roman and the Carthaginian. Such was the animosity, n^ 
Livy, that an earthquake, which tnmed the coarse of riven *oA 
overthrew cities and mountains, was felt by none of the combatanto. 
zxii 5. 

3 A tradition. It has been called from time immemorial, D Sc^ 
gninetto. 
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Well-known to them that from the high-way loved 
Awhile to dpviate. In tho tnidat a, cross 
Of moulderug etone as in & temple stood. 
Solemn, seTere ; coevnl with the trees 
that ronnd it in majestic order rose; 
And on the lowest step a Pilgrim knelt 
In. fervent prayer. Ho was the first I saw, 
(Save in the tumult of a midnight -mas que, 
A, revel, where none i;ares to play bis part, 
.Axd they, that speak, at once diBsolve the charm) 
The first in sober truth, CO counterfeit; 
And, whoa his orisonB were duly paid, 
^Be rose, and we exchanged, as all are wont, 
-A. traveller's greeting. 

Tonng, and of an age 
"When Youth is most attractive, when a light 
Playa round and round, reflected, while it lasts, 
Prom some attendant Spirit, that ere long 
(Hie charge relinquished with a sigh, a t«ar) 
"WiogB his flight upward — with a look he won 
My favour; and, the spell of silence broke, 
I ooald not but continue. — " Whence," I asked, 
" Whence art thou ? " — " From Jlout' alto," he 

replied, 
" My native village in the Apennines." — 
" Aod whither journeying P " — " To tho holy 

shrine 
Of Saint Antonio in the City of Padua. 
Perhaps, if thou hast ever gone so far, 
Thoo wilt direct my course." — " Most willingly j 
Bnt thon hast much to do, much to endure. 
Ere thou hast entered where the silver lamps 
Bom ever. Tell me ... I would not transgress. 
Yet ask I mast . . . what could have brought thee 

forth, 
Sothing in act or thought to bo atoned for ? " — 
"It was a vow I made in my distress. 
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We were so blest, none were so blest as we, 
Till Sickness came. First, as death-struck, I fell; 
Then my beloved Sister ; and ere long, 
Worn with continual watchings, night and day, 
Onr saint-like mother. Worse and worse she grew; 
And in my anguish, my despair, I vowed, 
That if she lived, if Heaven restored her to us, 
I would forthwith, and in a Pilgrim's weeds, 
Visit that holy shrine. My vow was heard; 
-And therefore am I come." — " Blest be thy steps; 
And may those weeds, so reverenceiTbfold,^^'^^ 
Guard thee in danger ! " — " They are nothing 

worth. 
But they are worn in humble confidence ; 
Nor would I for the richest robe resign them. 
Wrought, as they were, by those I love so well, 
Lauretta and my sister ; theirs the task, 
But none to them, a pleasure, a delight, 
To ply their utmost skill, and send me forth 
As best became this service. Their last words, 
* Fare thee well. Carlo. We shall count the hours f 
Will not go from me." — "Health and strength be 

thine 
In thy long travel ! May no sun-beam strike; 
No vapour cling and wither ! May'st thou be. 
Sleeping or waking, sacred and secure ; 
And, when again thou com'st, thy labour done, 
Joy be among ye ! In that happy hour 
All will pour forth to bid thee welcome. Carlo; 
And there is one, or I am much deceived. 
One thou hast named, who will not be the last."— 
" Oh, she is true as Truth itself can be ! 
But ah, thou know'st her not. Would that thou 

couldst ! 
My steps I quicken when I think of her ; 
For, though they take me further from her door, 
I shall return the sooner." 



E 



AN INTERVIEW. 

^2»LEAStniE, that comeB unlooked-for, 

^)jiS '^ ttirioe welcome ; 

SB^g And, if it Btir the heart, if aaght be 

t may hereafter in a thoughtful hour 
ke but a EJgh, 'tis treasured up among 

thingH mOHt precious ! and the day it came 
loted as a whit« day in our livea. 
lie Buu was wheeling westward, and the cliffs 
i nodding woods, that everlastingly 
oh the dominion of thy mighty voice.^ 
' Toice, Velino, uttered in the miet) 
kr thee aud answer thee, were left at length 

others etill as noon ; and on we strayed 
m irild to wilder, nothing hoapitabla 
o np or down, no bush or green or dry, 
kt ancient symbol at the cottage-door, 
sring refreshment — when Luigi cried, 
''ell, of a thousand tracks we chose the beat I " 
i, turning round an oafc, oracular once, 
w lightning-Btmck, a cave, a thorough -fare 
' all that came, each entrance a brood arch, 
enoe many a deer, matling his velvet coat, 
i issued, many a gipsy and her brood 
red forth, then housed again — the floor yet 

grey 
th sshes, and the sides, where rougheet, hung 
«ely with locks of hair — I looked and eaw 
at, seen in ench an hour by Saucho Panza, 
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Had given his honest oountenanoe a breadth, 
His cheeks a flush of pleasure and surpriae 
Unknown before, had chained him xo the spot, 
And thou, Sir £[night, hadst traversed hill and 
dale, 

Squire-less. Below and winding for away, 

A narrow glade unfolded, such as Spring 
Broiders with flowers, and, when the moon is hi^ 
The hare delTghts to race in, scattering roond 
The silvery dews.^ Cedar and cypress threw 
Singly their depth of shadow, chequering 
The greensward, and, what grew in frequent tofts, 
An underwood of myrtle, that by fits 
Sent up a gale of fragrance. Through the midst, 
Beflecting, as it ran, purple and gold, 
A rain-bow*s splendour (somewhere in the east 
Bain-drops were fsJling fast) a rivulet 
Sported as loth to go ; and on the bank 
Stood (in the eyes of one, if not of both. 
Worth all the rest and more) a sumpter-mole 
Well-laden, while two menials as in haste 
Drew from his ample panniers, ranging round 
Viands and fruits on many a shining salver, 
And plunging in the cool translucent wave 
Flasks of delicious wine. — Anon a horn 
Blew, through the champain bidding to the feasti 
Its jocund note to other ears addressed. 
Not ours ; and, slowly coming by a path. 
That, ere it issued from an ilex-grove. 
Was seen far inward, though along the glade 
Distinguished only by a fresher verdure, 
Peasants approached, one leading in a leash 
Beagles yet panting, one with various game 



* This upper region, a cotintry of dews and devry lights, as described 
by Virffil and Pliny, and still, I believe, called La Rosa, is ftfl « 
beautifnl scenery. Who does not wish to follow the footstep* « 
Cicero there, to visit the Reatine Tempe and the Seven Watext? 
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In rich confaeios Blnng, beforo, behind, 

Leveret and qu^l attd phe&aaut. All announced 

The chaee aa over ; and ere long appeared. 

Their horses full of flro, champing the curb, 

Slor the white foam was dry npon the flank. 

Two in close converse, each in each delighting. 

Their plumage waving aa instinct with life; 

A Ladj young and graceful, and a Youth, 

Yet younger, bearing on a falconer's glove, 

Aa in the golden, the romantic time, 

His falcon hooded. Like some spirit of air. 

Or fiury-vision, Huoh as feigned of old, 

lie Lady, while ber conraer pawed the ground. 

Alighted; and her beauty, aa ahe trod 

The enamelled bank, braising nor herb nor 

That place illnmined. Ah, who should she be, 
And with her brother, as when last we met, 
(When the first lark had Enng ere half was said, 
&iid ae she stood, bidding adieu, her voice, 
9o sweet it was, recalled me like a spell) 

Wlio but Angelica ? That day we gave 

To pleasure, and, unconadons of their flight, 

Another and another ! bera a home 

Dropt from the aky amid the wild and rude, 

Loretto-like ; where all was aa a dream, 

A dream epuu out of some Arabian tale 

Bead or related in a jasmine bower. 

Borne balmy eve. The rising moon we hailed, 

Duly, devoutly, from a, vestibnlo 

Of many an arch, o'erwrought and lavishly 

With many a laljyrinth of sylpha and flowers, 

Whou Raphael and his school from riorence came, 

filling the land with splendour' — nor Iohb oft 
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Watched her, declining, from a silent dell, 
Not silent once, what time in rivalry 
Tasso, Guarini, waved their wizard-wands, 
Peopling the groves from Arcady, and lo, 
"Fsir forms appeared, murmuring melodious 

verse,^ 
— ^Then, in their day, a sylvan theatre. 
Mossy the seats, the stage a verdurous floor, 
The scenery rock and shrub-wood, Nature's own; 
Nature the Architect. 




MONTORIO. 

lENEEOUS, and ardent, and as roman- 
tic as he could be, Montorio was in his 
earliest youth, when, on a summer- 
evening not many years ago, he ar- 
rived at the Baths of * * *. With a heavy heart, 
and with many a blessing on his head, he had set 
out on his travels at day-break. It was his first 
flight from home ; but he was now to enter the 
world ; and the moon was up and in the zenith, 
when he alighted at the Three Moors,^ a venerable 
house of vast dimensions, and anciently a palace 
of the Albertini family, whose arms were em- 
blazoned on the walls. 

Every window was full of light, and great was 
the stir, above and below ; but his thoughts were 
on those he had left so lately ; and retiring early 
to rest, and to a couch, the very first for which he 

if not the Aminta, used to be often represented there ; and a theatre, 
such as is here described, was to be seen in the gardens very latefy. 

^ A fashion for ever reviving in snch a climate. In the year 1783 
the Nina of Paesiello was performed in a small wood near Caserta. 

3 I Tre Mauri. 
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ver exchanged his own, ho was eoon among 
once more ; andiatnrbed in hia sleep by the 
; that came at interrala from a pavilion in the 
in, where some of the companj had assembled 

t, seclnded as he waa, he was not secure from 
rion ; and Fortune resolved on that night to 
h frolic in his chamber, a frolic that was to 
mine the colour of his life. Boccaccio him . 
as not recorded ft wilder ; nor would he, if he 
nown it, have left the atory untold, 
the first glimmering of day he awaked ; and, 
ig round, he beheld — it could uot bo an illu- 
yet any thing so lovely, so angelical, he had 
' Been before — no, not even in his dreams— a 
etill younger than himselt and in the pro- 
CBt, the sweetest slumber by hie side. But, 
he gazed, she wae gone, and throagh & door 
Iftd escaped his notice. Lilce a Zephyr shs 
lie floor with her dazzling and beautiful feet, 
ihUe he gazed, she was gone, Tet still ho 
; and, enatcbingnpabracclot which she had 
m her flight, "Then she is earthly i" he cried. 
whence could ehe came ? All innocence, all 
r, she mnst have wandered in her eleep." 
len ha arose, hia ansious eyes sought her 
where; butinvain. Many of thoyoungand 
ty were abroad, and moving as usual in the 
of the morning ; but, among them all, there 
othing like Her. Within orwithont, she was 
Bie to be seen ; and, at length, in his despair 
■olved to address himself to hia Hostosa. 
Tha were ray nearest neighbours in that 

* " and her two 

ind Violetta; the 
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•* And where are they now^ " 
<< They are gone ; but we cannot say wh 
They set out soon after son-rise." 

At a late hour they had left the pavilion 
had retired to their toilet-chamber, a cham 
oak richly carved, that had once been an or 
and afterwards, what was no less essentia 
house of that antiquity, a place of resort fori 
three ghosts of the family. But, having loo 
its sanctity, it had now lost its terrors ; and, g 
as its aspect was, Yioletta was soon sitting 
alone. " Gk>,** said she to her sister, whe 
mother withdrew for the night, and her sist 
preparing to follow, * * Gk>, Clara. I will not be 
— and down she sat to a chapter of the Fr 

But she might well forget her promise, forg 
where she was. She was now under the w 
an enchanter ; and she read and read till th( 
struck three and the taper flickered in the i 
She started up as from a trance ; she threw 
wreath of roses ; she gathered her tresses 
net ;^ and snatching a last look in the mirr( 
eye-lids heavy with sleep, and the light glimn 
and dying, she opened a wrong door, a dooi 
had been left unlocked ; and, stealing along ( 
toe, (how often may Innocence wear the semi 
of Guilt !) she lay down as by her sleeping i 
and instantly, almost before the pillow on 
she reclined her head had done sinking, hei 
was as the sleep of childhood. 

When morning came, a murmur strange 
ear alarmed her. — What could it be ? — Whe: 
she ? — She looked not ; she listened not ; bi 
a fawn from the covert, up she sprung and was 

^ A Milanese story of the xviith century, by Alessandro M> 
3 See the Hecuba of Euripides, v. 911, S^c. 
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s she then that he sought ; it was she who, 
>n8cioa8ly, had taught him to love ; and, 
id day, he pursued her, till in the Cathedral 
^a he discovered her at a solemn service, 
knelt between her mother and her sister 
bhe rich and the poor. 
. that hour did he endeavour to win her re- 

every attention, every assiduity that Love 
ctate ; nor did he cease till he had won it 
she had consented to be his ; but never did 
et escape from his lips ; nor was it till some 
terwards that he said to her, on an anni- 
of their nuptials, " Violetta, it was a joyful 
ae, a day from which I date the happiness 
e ; but, if marriages are written in heaven,** 
he spoke, he restored to her arm the brace- 
h. he had treasured up so long, *< how strange 
drcumistances by which they are sometimes 

about ; for, if You hind not lost yourself, 
ij I might never have found you.*' 



EOME. 

jj AM in Rome ! Oft as the morning-ray 
Visits these eyes, waking at once I cry. 
Whence this excess of joy ? What has 
befallen me ? 
m within a thrilling voice replies, 
b in Rome ! A thousand busy thoughts 
I my mind, a thousand images; 
pring up as girt to run a race ! 
art in Rome ! the City that so long 
. absolute, the mistress of the world ; 

u 
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The mighty viBion that the prophets saw, 
And trembled; that from nothing, from the least, 
The lowliest village (What but here and there 
A reed-roofed cabin by the river side ?) 
Grew into every thing; and, year by year, 
Patiently, fearlessly, working her way 
0*er brook and field, o'er continent and sea, 
Not like the merchant with his merchandize, 
Or traveller with staff and scrip exploring, 
-Bnt ever hand to hand and foot to foot, 
Through nations numberless in battle-array, 
Each behind each, each, when the other fell. 
Up and in arms, at length subdued them All. 

Thou art in Home ! the City, where the Ganls, 
Entering at sun-rise through her open gates, 
And, through her streets silent and desolate, 
Marching to slay, thought they saw Grods, not 

men; 
The City, that, by temperance, fortitude. 
And love of glory, towered above the clouds. 
Then fell — but, falling, kept the highest seat. 
And in her loneliness, her pomp of woe, 
Where now she dwells, withdrawn into the wild, 
Still o'er the mind maintains, from age to age, 

Her empire undiminished. There, as though 

Grandeur attracted Grandeur, are beheld 
All things that strike, ennoble — from the depths 
Of Egypt, from the classic fields of Greece, 
Her groves, her temples — all things that inspire 
Wonder, delight ! Who would not say the Forms 
Most perfect, most divine, had by consent 
Flocked thither to abide eternally, 
Within those silent chambers where they dwell, 

In happy intercourse ? And I am there ! 

Ah, little thought I, when in school I sate, 
A school-boy on his bench, at early dawn 
Glowing with Eoman story, I should live 
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d the Appian,^ once an avenne 
nments most glorious, palaces, 
oors sealed up and silent as the night, 
ellings of the illustrious dead — to turn 
I Tibur, and, beyond the City-gate, 
it my unpremeditated verse 
on his mule I might have met so oft 
himself^ — or climb the Palatine, 
ng of old Evander and his guest, 
ng and lost on that proud eminence, 
'hile the seat of Eome, hereafter found 
an enough (so monstrous was the brood 
lered there, so Titan -like) to lodge 
his madness ; ^ and inscribe my name, 
ae and date, on some broad aloe-leaf, 
LOots and spreads within those very walls 
Virgil read aloud his tale divine, 
his voice faltered and a mother wept 
f delight ! * 

But what the narrow space 
idemeath P In many a heap the ground 
, as if Euin in a frantic mood 
•ne his utmost. Here and there appears, 
to show his handy- work not ours, 
3 column, a half-buried arch, 

of some great temple. It was once, 

Qg, the centre of their Universe,* 

ram — ^whence a mandate, eagle- winged, 

treet of the tombs in Pompeii may serve to give us some 
e Via Appia, that Regina Viarum, in its splendour. It is 
le most striking vestige of antiquity that remains to us. 
Logttstus in his litter, coming at a still slower rate. He was 
Qg hj slaves; and the gentle motion allowed him to read, 
I eniploy himself as in nis cabinet. Though Tivoli is only 
lies from the City, he was always two nights on the road. — 



e words " Tn Marcellus eris." The story is so beautiful, 
r reader must wish it to be true. 

the golden pillar in the Forum the ways ran to the gates, 
the gates to the extremities of the Empire. 
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Went to the ends of the earth. Let as desoend 
Slowly. At every step mnch may be lost. 
The very dust we tread, stirs as with life: 
And not a breath but from the ground sends op 
Something of human grandeur. 

We are come, 
Are now where once the mightiest spirits met 
In terrible conflict ; this, while Eome was free, 
The noblest theatre on this side Heaven ! 
Here the first Brutus stood, when o'er the 

corse 
Of her so chaste all mourned, and from his doad 
Burst like a God. Here, holding up the knife 
That ran with blood, the blood of his own child, 
Virginius called down vengeance. — But whence 

spoke 
They who harangued the people ; turning now 
To the twelve tables,^ now with lifted hands 
To the Capitoline Jove, whose fulgent shape 
In the unclouded azure shone far ofi*. 
And to the shepherd on the Alban mount 
Seemed like a star new-risen P^ Where were 

ranged 
In rough array as on their element, 
The beaks of those old galleys, destined still ^ 
To brave the brunt of war — at last to know 
A calm far worse, a silence as in death ? 
All spiritless ; from that disastrous hour 
When he, the bravest, gentlest of them ell* 
Scorning the chains he could not hope to break, 
Fell on his sword ! 

Along the Sacred Way* 

' The laws of the twelve tables were inscribed on pillan rfbr«»» 
and placed in the most conspicuous part of the Forum.— DmW. Hal 

' *' Amplitudo tanta est, ut conspiciatur a Latiario Jove."— C. Pu** 

3 The JRostra. < Marcus Junius Brutus. 

^ It was in the Via Sacra that Horace, when musing aloof ■* 
usual, was so cruelly assailed ; and how well has he descrilwd u 
animal that preys on its kind. — It was there also that Cioero ««• 
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£ther the triumph came, and, winding round 
Vith acclamation, and the martial clang 
>f instruments, and cars laden with spoil, 
(topped at the sacred stair that then appeared, 
lien thro' the darkness broke, ample, star-bright, 
Lb tho' it led to heaven. 'Twas night ; but now 
L thousand torches, turning night to day,^ 
Hazed, and the victor, springing from his seat, 
Went up and, kneeling as in fervent prayer, 
Sntered the Capitol. But what are they 
^o at the foot withdraw, a mournful train 
[n fetters ? And who, yet incredulous, 
SJow gaadng wildly round, now on his sons. 
On those so young, well-pleased with all they see,* 
Staggers along, tho last ? — They are the fallen, 
VkoBe who were spared to grace the chariot- 
wheels ; 
ind there they parted, where the road divides, 
Fhe victor and the vanquished — there withdrew ; 
Se to the festal board, and they to die. 

Well might the great, the mighty of the world, 
Hiey who were wont to fare deliciously 
Lnd war but for a kingdom more or less, 
Ihrink back nor from their thrones endure to look, 
?o think that way 1 Well might they in their 

pomp 
lumble themselves, and kneel and supplicate 
?o be delivered from a dream like this ! 

Here Cincinnatus passed, his plough the while 
>ft in the furrow ; and how many more, 
i/Hiose laurels fade not, who still walk the earth. 



iled ; bat he bore his sufferings with less composure, as well in- 
ieed he might ; taking refuge in the vestibule of the nearest house. 
AdAUAv.S. 

1 An sUnsion to Cssar in his Oallic triumph. " A<lscendit Capito- 
ihuB ad lamina/' ^c. —Suetonius. 

* In the triumph of i£milius, nothing affected the Roman people 
Bke the children of Perseus. Many wept ; nor rould any thing else 
Mtnct notice, till they were gone by.- Plutabch. 
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Consals, Dictators, still in Gurnle state 
Sit and decide ; and, as of old in Eome, 
Name but their names, set every heart on fire 1 

Here, in his bonds, he whom the phalanx saved 
not,^ 
The last on Philip's throne ; and the Numidian,* 
So soon to say, stript of his cumbrous robe, 
Stript to the skin, and in his nakedness 
Thrust under-ground, " How cold this bath of 

yours ! " 
And thy proud queen, Palmjrra, thro' the sands' 
Pursued, overtaken on her dromedary ; 
Whose temples, palaces, a wondrous dream 
That passes not away, for many a league 
Illumine yet the desert. Some invoked 
Death and escaped ; the Egyptian, when her asp 
Came from his covert under the green leaf; * 
And Hannibal himself; and she who said. 
Taking the fatal cup between her hands,* 
** Tell him I would it had come yesterday ; 
For then it had not been his nuptial gift." 

Now all is changed ; and here, as in the wild, 
The day is silent, dreary as the night ; 
None stirring, save the herdsman and his herd, 
Savage alike ; or they thafc would explore. 
Discuss and learnedly ; or they that come, 
( And there are many who have crossed the earth) 
That they may give the hours to meditation, 
And wander, often saying to themselves, 
" This was the Eoman Forum ! '* 

• Perseus. ' .Tugurtha. 3 Zenobia. * Cleopatra. 

5 Sophonisba. The story of the marriage and the poison is well 
known to every reader. 
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" Along the 



i nith. niiueual 

I withdrew a little and Btood Btill, 

lile it went by, " She died aa she deserved," 

d an Abate, gathoriug np his cloak. 

d with a ehmg retreating as tlie tide 

wed more and more. — " But ahe was beautiful !" 

)Iied a soldier of the Pontifi'a gnard. 

nd innocent as heautifol 1" eiclaimed 

itatron Bitting in her stall, hnng round 

i narlandfl, holy pictures, and what not ? 

r Alban grapes and TusctilaD figs displayed 

rich profuBJon, From her heart she spoke ; 

i I accosted her to hear her story. 

he stab." she cried, " was given in jealousy; 

I never fled a, purer spirit to heaven, 

t^a wilt say, or much my mind misleads, 

ken thon hast seen her face. Last night at 

dusk, 

len on her way from Ycapers — None were near, 
oe Baxe her serving-boy who knelt and wept, 
i what conid tears avail him, when she fell — 
it night at dnek, the clock then striking nine, 
it by the fonntain — that before the church, 
B dinrob she always used, St. Isidore's — 
m, I knew her from hor earliest youth, 
tt excellent lady. Ever would she say, 
.E she passed, and with a voice 
a llieira in heaven ! " — But now by fits 
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A dull and dismal noise assailed the ear, 
A wail, a chant, loader and loader yet ; 
Ajid now a strange fantastic troop appeared ! 
Thronging, they came — as from the shades belowj 
All of a ghostly white ! " say," I cried, 
" Do not the living here bary the dead? 
Do Spirits come and fetch them ? What are these, 
That seem not of this World, and mock the Day ; 
Each with a baming taper in his hand?" — 
** It is an ancient Brotherhood thoa seest. 
Sach their apparel. Throagh the long, long line, 
Look where thoa wilt, no likeness of a man ; 
The living masked, the dead alone oncovered. 
But mark ** — And, lying on her faneral-couch. 
Like one asleep, her eyelids closed, her hands 
Folded together on her modest breast. 
As 't were her nightly postare, throagh the crowd 
She came .at last— and richly, gaily clad. 
As for a birth-day feast ! Bat breathes she not? 
A glow is on her cheek — and her lips move ! 
And now a smile is there — how heavenly sweet! 
" Oh no ! " replied the Dame, wiping her tears, 
But with an accent less of grief than anger, 
" No, she will never, never wake again !" 

Death, when we meet the Spectre in our walks, 
As we did yesterday and shall to-morrow. 
Soon grows familiar — ^like most other things. 
Seen, not observed ; but in a foreign clime, 
Changing his shape to something new and strange, 
(And through the world he changes as in sport, 
Affect he greatness or humility) 
Knocks at the heart. His form and fashion here 
To me, I do confess, reflect a gloom, 
A sadness round; yet one I would not lose; 
Being in unison with all things else 
In this, this land of shadows, where we live 
More in past time than present, where the ground, 
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Xeagae beyond league, like one great cemetery, 
1b covered o'er with mouldering monuments ; 
And, let the living wander where they will, 
They cannot leave the footsteps of the dead. 

Oft, where the burial-rite follows so fast 
The agony, oft coming, nor from far, 
Mnst a fond father meet his darling child,. 
(Him who at parting climbed his knees and clung) 
Glay-cold and wan, and to the bearers cry, 
" Stand, I conjure ye ! " 

Seen thus destitute. 
What are the greatest ? They must speak beyond 
A thousand homilies. When Eaphael went, 
His heavenly face the mirror of his mind. 
His mind a temple for all lovely things 
To flock to and inhabit — ^when He went, 
Wrapt in his sable cloak, the cloak he wore, 
To sleep beneath the venerable Dome,^ 
By those attended, who in life had loved, 
Had worshipped, following in his steps to Fame, 
(Twas on an April-day, when Nature smiles) 
All Borne was there. But, ere the march began. 
Ere to receive their charge the bearers came. 
Who had not sought him ? And when all beheld 
Him, where he lay, how changed from yesterday, 
Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 
His last great work;^ when, entering in, they 

looked 
Now on the dead, then on that master-piece, 
Now on his face, lifeless and colourless, 
Then on those forms divine that lived and breathed. 
And would live on for ages — all were moved ; 
And sighs burst forth, and loildest lamentations. 

1 The Pantheon. 

s The Trumflgnration ; " la quale opera, nel vedere il corpo morto, 
« qaella viva, faceva scoppiare 1 anima di dulore a ogni uno che qnivi 
CurdaTa.**— Vasabi. 
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NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 

fNOTHEB Assassination ! This vener. 
able City,** I exclaimed, ** what is it, bat 
as it began, a nest of robbers and mur- 
derers ? We must away at Bun-iiae, 
LnigL** — Bnt before snn-rise I had reflected a little, 
and in the soberest prose. My indignation was 
gone ; and, when Lnigi undrew my curtain, crying, 
** Up, Signore, up ! The horses are at the gate." 
*' Luigi,'' I replied, " if thou lovest me, draw the 
curtain."* 

It would lessen very much the severity with 
which men judge of each other, if they would but 
trace effects to their causes, and observe the pro- 
gress of things in the moral as accurately as in 
the physical world. When we condemn milli(mB 
in the mass as vindictive and sanguinary, we 
should remember that wherever Justice is ill-ad- 
ministered, the injured will redress themselves. 
Robbery provokes to robbery ; murder to assassi- 
nation. Eeseutments become hereditary; and 
what began in disorder, ends as if all Hell had 
broke loose. 

Laws create a habit of self-restraint, not only 
by the influence of fear, but by regulating in its 
exercise the passion of revenge. If they overawe 
the bad by the prospect of a punishment certain 
and well-defined, they console the injured by the 
infliction of that punishment; and, as the infliction 
is a public act, it excites and entails no enmity. 

I A dialoffne, which is said to have passed many yean ago at Lyoos 
{M6m. de Grammont, i. 3.)* s^d which may still be heara in >loiast 
every hotellerie at day- break. 
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I lawi are offended; and the cominQnity for its 
1 sake parauea and orertakeH the oll'ender ; 
n without the concnirencB of the sufferer, 
letimes againsti his wishes.' 
fow those who were not bora, like ourselveB, to 
h odTontnges, we Bhouldeurelj rather pity thun 
a; aod, when at length they Teature to turn 
anst their ni]ers,*weBhouldlament, not wonder 
lieir eiceBEea ; remembering that natiouBare 
nmlly patient and long-suffering, and seldom 
lin rebellion till they are so degraded by a bad 
■eminent aa to be almost incapable of a good 

' Hate tiom, perhaps," you may eay, " we 
nld not, but despise them we must, if ooBlaved, 
I the people of Rome, in mind aa well aa body ; 
h«r religion he a gross and barbarous super- 
ion." — I respect knowledge ; but I do not 
pise ignorance. They think only as their fathera 
aght, worship as they worshipped. They do 
nore ; and, if ours bad not burst their bondage, 
ring imprisonment and death, might not wc at 
I Teiy mOTnont have been exhibiting, in our 
■ets and our churcheH, the same processions, 
gmonials, and mortifications ? 
Tor should we require from those who are in an 
.ier stage of society, what belongs to a later, 
lytwfl oaly where weoncowere ; aod why hold 
n in derision ? It is their business to cultivate 
inferior arts before they think of the morere- 
id ; and iii many of the last what are we as a 
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nation, when compared to others that have passed 
away ? Unfortunately it is too much the practice 
of governments to. nurse and keep alive in the 
governed their national prejudices. It withdraws 
their attention from what is passing at home, and 
makes them better tools in the hands of Ambition. 
Hence next-door neighbours are held up to ns 
from oar childhood as natural etiemies ; and we are 
urged on like curs to worry each other.* 

In like manner we should learn to be just to 
individuals. Who can say, ** In such circumstan- 
ces I should have done otherwise ?" Who, did he 
but -reflect by what slow gradations, often by how 
many strange concurrences, we are led astray; 
with how much reluctance, how much agony, how 
many eflbrts to escape, how many self-accusations, 
how many sighs, how many tears — ^Who, did he 
but reflect for a moment, would have the heart to 
cast a stone ? Happily these things are known to 
Him, from whom no secrets are hidden ; and let ub 
rest in the assurance that His judgments are not 
as ours are.^ 

* Candour, j^enerosity and justice, how rare are they in the worid ; 
and how murh is to be deplored the want of them I When a ministCT 
in our parliament consents at last to a measure, which, for muj 
reasons perhaps existing no longer, he had before refused to adqpt, 
there should be no exultation as over the fallen, no taunt, no jeer. 
How often may the resistance be continued lest an enemy should 
triumph, and the i*esult of conviction be received as a symptom of few. 

^ Are we not also unjust to ourselves ; and are not the best among 
us the most so ? Many a good deed is done by us and forgotten. Onr 
benevolent feelings are indulged, and we think no more of it. But is 
it so when we err ? And when we wrong another and cannot redress 
the wrong, where are we then ? — Yet so it is and so no doubt it should 
be, to urge us on without ceasing, in this place of trial and discipline, 

** From good to better and to better still." 
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THE CAMPAGNA OF EOME. 

AVE none appeared as tillers of the 
ground, 
None since They went — as though it 
flf^US 8^^^^ were theirs, 

d they might come and claim their own again ? 
43 the last plough a Roman's ? 

From this Seat,* 
jred for ages, whence, as Virgil sings, 
3 Queen of Heaven, alighting from the sky, 
>ked down and saw the armies in array ,^ 
; us contemplate ; and, where dreams from Jove 
scended on the sleeper, where perhaps 
ne inspirations may be lingering still, 
ne glimmerings of the future or the past, 
b us await their influence ; silently 
volving, as we rest on the green turf, 
B changes from that hour when He from Troy 
me up the Tiber ; when refulgent shields, 
strangers to the iron-hail of war, 
leamedfar and wide, and dashing oars were heard 
long those woods where Silvia's stag was lying, 
i antlers gay with flowers ; among those woods 
lere by the Moon, that saw and yet withdrew not, 
o were so soon to wander and be slain,^ 
o lovely in their lives, nor in their death 
dded. 

Mona Albanns, now called Monte Cavo. On the summit stood 

many centuries the temple of Jupiter Latiaris. *' Tuque ex tuo 

) monte Latiaris, sancte Jupiter/' Sfc. — Cicbbo. 

iEneid, xii. 134. 

Nisns and Enryalus. " La sr^ne des six demiers iivres de Yirgile 

maaprend qn'nne liene de terrain." — Boastkttbji. 
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Then, and hence to be disc< 
How many realms, pastoral and warlike, laj 
Along this plain, each with its schemes of p 
Its little rivalships ! * What various turns 
Of fortune there ; what moving accidents 
From ambuscade and open violence ! 
Mingling, the sounds came up ; and hence h< 
We might have caught among the trees bel( 
Glittering with helm and shield, the men of T 
Or in Greek vesture, Greek their origin. 
Some embassy, ascending to PriaBneste ; ^ 
How oft descried, without thy gates, Aricia 
Entering the solemn grove for sacrifice. 
Senate and People ! — Each a busy hive, 
Glowing with life ! 

But all ere long are los 
In one. We look, and where the river rollf 
Southward its shining labyrinth, in her stw 
A City, girt with battlements and towers. 
On seven small hills is rising. Bound aboi 
At rural work, the Citizens are seen, 
None unemployed ; the nobles fc of them all 
Binding their sheaves or on their threshing-l 
As though they had not conquered. Every ' 
Some trace of valour or heroic toil ! 
Here is the sacred field of the Horatii.^ 
There are the Quintian meadows.^ Here the 
How holy, where a generous people, twice, 
Twice going forth, in terrible anger sate 
Armed ; and, their wrongs redressed, at onc< 

way. 
Helmet and shield, and sword and spear tl 

down. 
And every hand uplifted, every heart 

' Forty-seven, accordinff to Dionys. Halicar. I. i. 

' Tivoli. » Palestrina. 4 La 

* " Horatiomm qu4 viret sacer campus." — Mabt. 

• " Quae prata Qmntia vocantur."--Livy. ' Mods 
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Poured out in thanks to heaven. 

Once again 
We look ; and lo, the sea is white with sails 
Innumerable, wafting to the shore 
Treasures untold ; the vale, the promontories, 
A dream of glory ; temples, palaces, 
CWed up as by enchantment ; aqueducts 
Among the groves and glades rolling along 
fiivers, on many an arch high over-head ; 
And in the centre, like a burning sun. 
The Imperial City ! They have now subdued 
All nations. But where they who led them 

forth; 
Who, Yifien at length released by victory, 
(Buckler and spear hung up — ^but not to rust) 
Held poverty no evil, no reproach, 
liiving on little with a cheerful mind. 
The Decii, the Fabricii ? Where the spade, 
And reaping-hook, among their household-things 
Daly transmitted P In the hands of men 
ICade captive ; while the master and his guests, 
declining, quaff in gold, and roses swim. 
Summer and winter, through the circling year. 
On their Faleruian — in the hands of men 
Dragged into slavery with how many more 
Spured but to die, a public spectacle, 
lu combat with each other, and required 
To fall with grace, with dignity — ^to sink 
While life is gushing, and the plaudits ring 
Faint and yet fainter on their failing ear. 
As models for the sculptor. 

But their days. 
Their hours are numbered. Hark, a yell, a shriek, 
A barbarous out-cry, loud and louder yet, 
That echoes from the mountains to the sea ! 
And mark, beneath us, like a bursting cloud. 
The battle moving onward ! Had they slain 
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All, that the Earth shonld from her womb brm 

forth 
New nations to destroy them ? TVom the depi 
Of forests, from what none had dared explore, 
Eegions of thrilling ice, as though in ice 
Engendered, multiplied, they pour along. 
Shaggy and huge ! Host after host, they com 
The Goth, the Yandal ; and again the Goth ! 
Once more we look, and all is still as night, 
All desolate ! Groves, temples, palaces, 
Swept from the sight ; and nothing visible. 
Amid the sulphurous vapours that exhale 
As from a land accurst, save here and there 
An empty tomb, a fragment like the limb 
Of some dismembered giant. In the midst 
A City stands, her domes and turrets crowned 
With many a cross ; but they, that issue forth, 
Wander like strangers who had built among 
The mighty ruins, silent, spiritless ; 
And on the road, where once we might have m( 
CaBsar and Cato and men more than kings, 
We meet, none else, the pilgrim and the beggai 



THE EOMAN PONTIFFS. 

HOSE ancient men, what were they, 

who achieved 
A sway beyond the greatest conquerors 
Setting their feet upon the necks of 
kings. 
And, through the world, subduing, chaining dow 
The free, immortal spirit P Were they not 
Mighty magicians ? Theirs a wondrous spelL 
Where true and false were with infernal art 
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e-interwoven ; where together met 

sings and corses, threats and promises ; 

. with the terrors of Futurity 

gled whatever enchants and fiiscinates, 

io and painting, sculpture, rhetoric, 

I dazzling light and darkness visible,^ 

I architectural pomp, such as none else ! 

\\i in his day the Syracusan sought, 

•ther world to plant his engines on, 

jT had; and, having it, like gods not men 

ed this world at their pleasure.^ Ere they 

came, 
Ir shadows, stretching far and wide, were 

known; 
[ Two, that looked beyond the visible sphere, 
e notice of their coming — he who saw 
Apocalypse ; and he of elder time, 
> in an awful vision of the night 
the Four Kingdoms. Distant as they were, 
36 holy men, well might they faint with fear !^ 




CAIUS OESTIUS. 

IHEN I am inclined to be serious, I 
love to wander up and down before 
the tomb of Cains Cestius. The Pro- 
testant burial-ground is there; and 
b of the little monuments are erected to the 

HioeTer has entered the church of St. Peter's or the Pauline 

1, during the Exposition of the H0I7 Sacrament there, will not 

brget the blase of the altar or the dark circle of worshippers 

ing in silence before it. 

kn allusion to the sayinff of Archimedes, *' Give me a place to 

upon, and I will move the earth." 

n allusion to the prophecies ccmceming Antichrist. See the 

iretatioQS of Mede, Newton, Clarke, Sfc. ; not to mention those 

Bte and Petrarch. 
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young ; young men of promiBe, cut off when on 
their travels, full of enthasiasm, fdU of enjoyment; 
brides, in the bloom of their beauly, on their first 
jonmey ; or children borne from home in searoh 
of health. This stone was placed by his feilow- 
travellers, young as himself, who will retom to 
the house of his parents without him; that, by a 
husband or a fift^er, now in his native conntxy. 
His heart is buried in that grave. 

It is a quiet and sheltered nook, covered in 1^ 
winter with violets ; and the Pyramid, that over- 
shadows it, gives it a classical and singolarly 
solemn air. You feel an interest there, a sympatiiy 
you were not prepared for. You are yourself in 
a foreign land ; and they are for the most part 
your countrymen. They call upon you in yoor 
mother-tongue— in English — in words unknown 
to a native, known only to yourself : and the tomb 
of Gestius, that old majesiic pile, has this also in 
common with them. It is itself a stranger, ammig 
strangers. It has stood there till the langoage 
spoken round about it has changed ; and the shep- 
herd, bom at the foot, can read its inscription no 
longer. 



THE NUN. 

IS over ; and her lovely cheek is now 
On her hard pillow — ^there, alas, to be 
Nightly, through many and many a 
dreary hour, 
Wan, often wet with tears, and (ere at length 
Her place is empty, and another comes) 
In anguish, in the ghastliness of death ; 
Hers never more to leave those mournful walls, 




'Tia over ; and the rite, 
b all its pomp and harmony, is noir 
tting before her. She arose at home, 
le the show, the idol of the day ; 

Teatura gorgeona, and her starry head — 
rocket, bursting in the midaight-afcy, 
lazzling. When to-morrow she awakee, 
nill awake as though she still was there, 
I in her lather's house ; and 1o, a cell 
row and dark, nought through the gloom 

discerned, 
^t save the crucifix, the rosary, 

the grey habit lying by to shrond 
beanty and graoe^ 

^^When on her knees ahe fell, 
iring the solemn place of coasecration, 
. &om the latticed galleiy came a chant 
B^ms, moat saint-like, moat angelical, 
le after verse sung ont how holily, 
strain returning, and atill, still returning, 
loi^ht it acted like a apoll upon her, 

ahe was casting off her earthly droaa ; 
waa it aad as eweot, and, ere it cloaed, 
fl like a dirge^ When her fair head waa shorn, 

the long tresaes in her hands were laid, 
lahe might fling themfrom her, aaying, "Thus, 
9 1 renounce the world aad worldly things !" ^ 
in, aa she atood, her bridal ornaments 
o, one by one, removed, even to the last, 
; she might say, flinging them fromher, " Thus, 
} I renounce the world ! " wliea all was 
chiuiged, 

«■■ al t1i?h 4 moojentr wb«n contcnii^fttiD^ the fODiig bad Ibe 
lU, that THHuruncaiypd hit HiuiBU,beiriaDinir"Vi'rffiiie Pin," 
Variiae bill*.'- T\iate u> whutD be MiaHUMd them hire lann 
IWgMWll i Ihodgh thoy wore an mufh perhaps lo hi< luved. Mail 
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And, aa a nun, in homeliest goise ghe knelt, 
DiBtingaished only by the crown she wore, 
Her crown of Hlies as the spouse of Christ, 
Well might her strength forsake her, and her knees 
Fail in that hour ! Well might the holy man, 
He, at whose feet she knelt, give as by stealth 
(Twas in her utmost need ; nor, while she lives,^ 
Will it go from her, fleeting as it was) 
That faint but &therly smile, that smile of love 
And pity ! 

Like a dream the whole is fled; 
And they, that came in idleness to gaze 
Upon the victim dressed for sacrifice, 
Are mingling in the world ; thou in thy cell 
Forgot, Teresa. Yet, among them all, 
None were so formed to love and to be loved, 
None to delight, adorn ; and on thee now 
A curtain, blacker than the night, is dropped 
For ever ! tjn thy gentle bosom sleep 
Feelings, affections, destined now to die, 
To wither like the blossom in the bud. 
Those of a wife, a mother ; leaving there 
A cheerless void, a chill as of the grave, 
A languor and a lethargy of soul, 
Death-like, and gathering more and more, till Death 
Comes to release thee. Ah, what now to thee, 
What now to thee the treasure of thy Youth ? 
As nothing Ij 

But thou canst not yet reflect 
Calmly ; so many things, strange and perverse, 
That meet, recoil, and go but to return. 
The monstrous birth of one eventful day, 
Troubling thy spirit — ^from the first at dawn, 
The rich arrajdng for the nuptial feast, 

^ Her back was at that time turned to the people ; but in hi« ^>^' 
tenance might be read all that was passing. The CardiBal, who 
officiated, was a venerable old man, evidently nnnsed to the aernce 
and much affected by it. 
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) black pall, the requiem. All in turn 

t thee, and round thy lowly bed 

, uncalled. Thy young and innocent heart, 

s it beating P Has it no regrets P 

'erest thou no weakness lurking there P 

line exhausted frame has sunk to rest. 

to thy slumbers ! 




THE FIRE-FLY. 

HEBE is an Insect, that, when Evening 
comes, 
«^ Small though he be and scarce dis- 
mfi tinguishable, 

ivening clad in soberest livery, 
athes his wings ^ and through the woods 

and glades 
rs a marvellous splendour. On he wheels, 
g by fits as from excess of joy,^ 
^sh of light a gush of ecstasy ; 
aaccompanied ; thousands that fling 
Ance all their own, not of the day, 
ands as bright as he, from dusk till dawn, 
.g, descending. 

In the mother's lap 
nay the child put forth his little hands, 
Lg the nursery song he learnt so soon ; ^ 
he young nymph, preparing for the dance 

I of the beeUe-trib«. 

*' For, in that npper clime, effUgence comes 
Of gladness." — CJary's Dante. 
re is a song to the lucciola in every dialect of Italy ; as for 
in the Genoese. 

" Cabela, vegni a baso; 
Ti dajo nn cnge de lette." 

Baa is in a higher strain. 

" Bella regina," S^c, 
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By brook or fonntain-side, in many a braid 
Wreathing her golden hair, well may she cry, 
« Come Mther ;** and the shepherds, gathering 

round, 
Shall say, " Moretta emulates the Night, 
Spangling her head with stars.** 

Ofbhavelmet 

This shining race, when in the Tascnlan groves 
My path no longer glinmiered ; oft among 
Those trees, religions once and always green, 
That still dream oat their stories of old Borne 
Over the Alban lake ; oft met and hailed. 
Where the precipitate Anio thunders down. 
And through the surging mist a Poet's house 
(So some aver, and who would not believe ?)^ 

Beveals itself. Yet cannot I forget 

Him, who rejoiced me in those walks at eve,^ 
My earliest, pleasantest ; who dwells unseen, 
And in our northern cHme, when all is still, 
Nightly keeps watch, nightly in bush or brab 
His lonely lamp Rekindling. Unlike theirs, 
His, if less dazzling, through the darkness knows 
No intermission ; sending forth its ray 
Through the green leaves, a ray serene and clear 
As Virtue's own. 

1 " I did not tell yon that just below the first faH, on the side (tf the 
rock, and hanging over that torrent, are little mins which they diow 
you for Horace's honse, a cnrions situation to obsenre the 

' Praeceps Anio, et Tibnmi Incns, et nda 

Mobilibns pomaria rivis.' " Grat's Letters. 

3 The glow-worm. 
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TEE in a Eplenetic hnmoar that I 
e down to my aeanty fare at Terra- 
1 cina ; and how long I shonld Lavo 
E contemplated the lean thrushes in 
J before me, I cannot aaj, if a cload of emoke, 
that drew the tears into mj eyes, bad not bnrst 
from the green and leafy bongha on the hearth- 
itooe. " Why," I exclaimed, starting np from 
the table, " why did 1 leave my own chimney- 
corner? — But am I not on the road to Bruiidu- 
finm ? And are not these the very calamities 
that befel Horace and Virgil, and Msecenas, and 
Plotina, and VariuH ? Horace langhed at them — 
Then why Hhould not I ? Horace resolved to turn 
tJiom toaoconnt; and Virgil^cannotwebearhim 
obaerving, that to remember them will, by and by. 
be a pleaaare ? " My soliloquy reconciled me at 
onoe to my fate ; and when for the twentieth time 
I had looked through the window on a sea spark- 
ling witb innumerable brilliants, a sea on which 
th« beroes of the Odysaey and the ^neid had 
sailed, T sat down as to a splendid banquet. My 
thrushes had the flavour of ortolans ; and I ate 
with an appetite I had not known before, " Who," 
I cried, ae I poured out my last glass of Faler- 
utan,^ (for Falemian it was said to be, and in my 
eyes it ran bright and clear as a topaz-stone) 
" Wto would remain at home, conld he do other- 
wise Y Who would submit to tread that dull, bub 
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daily round; his honrs forgotten as soon as 
spent P '* and, opening my journal-book and dip- 
ping my pen in my ink-horn, I determined, as &r 
as I could, to justify myself and my coantrymen 
in wandering over the face of the earth. " It may 
serve me," said I, " as a remedy in some fataie 
fit of the spleen/' 



[UES is a nation of travellers;^ and no ' 
wonder, when the elements, air, water, 
and fire, attend at our bidding, to trans- 
port us from shore to shore ; when the ship rashes 
into the deep, her track the foam as of some mighty 
torrent ; and, in three hours or less, we stand 
gazing and gazed at among a foreign people. 
None want an excuse. If rich, they go to enjoy ; if 
poor, to retrench; if sick, to recover; if stadions, 
to learn ; if learned, to relax from their studies. 
But whatever they may say and whatever they 
may believe, they go for the most part on the 
same errand; nor will those who reflect, think 
that errand an idle one. 

Almost all men are over-anxious. ISTo sooner 
do they enter the world, than they lose that taste 
for natural and simple pleasures, so remarkable 
in early life. Every hour do they ask themselves 
what progress they have made in the pursuit of 
wealth or honour ; and on they go as their fathers 
went before them, till, weary and sick at heart, 
they look back with a sigh of regret to the golden 
time of their childhood. 

> As indeed it always was, contribntinff'those of eyeiyde^ireeyfiroD 
a milord with his suite to him whose only attendant is his shadow. 
Coryate in 1608 performed his journey on foot ; and, returning, hnag 
up his shoes in his village-church as an ex-voto. Goldsmith, a cen- 
tury and a half afterwi^ds, followed in nearly the same path ; pUj- 
ing a tune on his flute to procure admittancej whenever he approached 
a cottage at night-fall. 
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Now travel, and foreign travel more particu- 
larl;, restores to ua ic a great degree what we 
luve lost. When the ftnohoris heaved, we double 
down the leaf ; and for a. while at least all effort 
la over. The old carea are left cluateriag round 
the old obJeotB ; and at everj etep, as we proceed, 
the elighteat circumstance amuses and intereats. 
An is new and strange,' We surrender our seives, 
ftnd feel once again as children. Like them, we 
enjoy eagerly ; like them, when we fret, wo fret 
only for the moment ; and here indeed the resem- 
Uance is very remarkable ; for, if a journey has 
its pains as well as its pleasores (and there is 
botbing nnmixed iu this world) the pains are no 
BODiter over than they are forgotten, while the 
pleasures live long in the memory. 

Nor is it surely without another advantage. 
If Ufo ho short, not so to many of as are its days 
and ita hours. When the blood slumbers in the 
veins, how often do we wish that the earth would 
turn faster on its ass, that the sun would rise 
and set before it does ; and, to escape from the 
weight of time, howmany follies, bow many crimes 
■re committed ! Men rush on dauger, and even 
on death. Intrigue, play, foreign and domestic 
broil, sQch are their resources ; and, when these 
things Ml, they destroy themselves. 

Now in travelling we multiply events, and iuno- 
GSntly. Wesetout, as it were, on onr adventures ; 
ftndmany are those that occur tons, morning, noon, 
and night. The day wo come to a place which we 



TiM ftrj tWA thkC ttsptt there, 1i^ ia vonU which t 

Hot U tt Idh liit«r«tiii^ if lea itrildng, (o obeerrfl 
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have long heard and read of, and in Italy we do ao 
oontinnally , it is an era in oar lives ; and from tint 
moment the very name calls up a picture. Hov 
delightfully too does the knowledge flow m upon 
us, and how fast ! ^ Would he who sat in a comer 
of his lihrary, poring over books and maps, lean 
more or so much in the time as he who, with his 
eyes and his heart open, is receiving impresdcms 
all day long from the things themselves ? ^ How 
accurately do they arrange themselves in onr me- 
mory, towns, rivers, mountains ; and in whatliving 
colours do we recall the dresses, manners, and cus- 
toms of the people ! Our sight is the noblest of 
all our senses. " It fills the mind with most ideas, \ 
converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues longest in action without being 
tired.** Our sight is on the alert when we travel; 
and its exercise is then so delightfnl that we forget 
the profit in the pleasure. 

Like a river, that gathers, that refines as it runs, 
like a spring that takes its course through some 
rich vein of mineral, we improve and imperceptibly 
— ^nor in the head only, but in the heart. Our pre- 
judices leave us, one by one. Seas and mountains 
are no longer our boundaries. We learn to love, 
and esteem, and admire beyond them. Our bene- 
volence extends itself with our knowledge. And 
must we not return better citizens than we went? 
For the more we become acquainted vnth the insti- 
tutions of other countries, the more highly most 
we value our own. 

! To jadge at once of a nation, we have only to throw our eyes ob 
the markets and the fields. If the markets are weU>8ii]^lied, the 
fields well-cnltiTated, all is right. If otherwise, we may say, snd i^ 
tmly, these people are barbarous or oppressed. 

' Assuredly not, if the last has laid a proper foundation. Know- 
ledge makes knowledge as money makes money, nor ever perhaps w 
fast as on a journey. 
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K THREW down my pen in triumph. "The 
* qneetioii," said I, " is set to rest for ever. 

B And yet " 

Lnd yet — " I muBt still eay.' The Wisest of 
ieldom went oat of the walla of Athens; and 
at worst of evils, that sickneBS of tho soul, to 
I we are most liable when most at oar ease, is 
not Hifter all BBiu'erandyetpIeaaanter remedy, 
sdy for which we have only to croas the thresh- 
A PiedmonteBe nohleman, into whose 
my I fell at Turin, had not long before ei- 
leed its efficacy ; and hia story he told me 
ut reserve, 

was weary of life," said he, " and, after a day. 
ts few have known and none would wish to 
ubor, was hurrying along the street to the 
when I Foit a Buddeu check. I turned and 
1 a little boj, who had caught the skirt of my 
in hia anxiety to aoUcit my notice. His look 
lanner were irreBiatihle. Not lees bo waa the 
I he had learnt. " Thoro are six of na, and 
B dying for want of food." — " Why should I 
said I to myself, "relieve this wretched 
' ? I have the means ; and it will not delay 
anyminuteB. But what, if it does ? " The 
of misery he conducted me to, I cannot do- 
■. I threw them my purse ; and their burst 
.titnde overcame me. It filled my eyea . . it 
M a cordial to my heart. " I will call agaiii 
rrow," I cried. " Fool that I was, to think 
ring ft world, where such pleasure was to be 
uid BO cheaply ! " 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 

'T was a well 

Of whitest marble, white as from the 
qnarry ; 

And richly wrought with many a hi^ 
relief, 
Greek scolpture — ^in some earlier day perhaps 
A tomb, and honoured with a hero's ashes. 
The water from the rock filled and overflowed; 
Then dashed away, playing the prodigal, 
And soon was lost — stealing unseen, unheard, 
Thro' the long grass, and round the twisted roots 
Of aged trees ; discovering where it ran 
By tiie fresh verdure. Overcome with heat, 
I threw me down ; admiring, as I lay, 
That shady nook, a singing-place for birds. 
That grove so intricate, so full of flowers, 
More than enough to please a child a-Maying. 

The sun had set, a distant convent-bell 
Einging the Angelus ; and now approached 
The hour for stir and village-gossip there. 
The hour Eebekah came, when from the well 
She drew with such alacrity to serve 
The stranger and his camels. Soon I heard 
Footsteps ; and lo, descending by a path 
Trodden for ages, many a nymph appeared, 
Appeared and vanished, bearing on her head 
Her earthen pitcher. It called up the day 
Ulysses landed there ; and long I gazed, 
Like one awaking in a distant time.^ 

^ The place here described is near Mola di Gaet« in the kingdom 
of Naples. 
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At length there came the loveliest of them all, 
ler little brother danciag down before her ; 
Lnd ever aa te spoke, which he did ever, 
!Niming and looking np in warmth of heart 
Lnd brotherlj- a^ectiOQ. Stoppiug there, 
Ihe joined her rosy hande, and, Ailing them 
Tith the pare element, gave him to drink ; 
Lud, while he qnenched his thirat, Etaudiog on 

tip-toe, 
jooked down upon him with a sister's smile, 
ifop stdired till he bad. doae, fixed aa a statae. 

Tben hadst tboa seen them as they stood, Cauora, 
rhoa hadst endowed them with immortal jouth ; 
iBd tbey had evermoro lived undivided, 
ifuuiiiig all hearts — of all thj works the fbirest- 
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His awUdlife, fearfttl and fuU of change, 
' The monataia robber's. On the watch 

fae lies, 
I LeveUinghiscarbineabthepassengor J 
jid, when his work is done, he dares not sleep. 
Time was, the trade was nobler, if not honest ; 
rhen tliey that robbed, were men of better faith' 
bati kings or pontifla ; when, such reverence 
he Poet drew among the woods and wilds, 
, voice was beard, that never hade to spore," 
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Crying alcmd, ** Henoe to the distant hills ! 
Tasso approaches ; he, whose song beguiles 
The day of half its honrs ; whose sorcery 
Dazzles the sense, taming onr forest-glades 
To lists that blaze with gorgeous armoury, 
Our mountain-caYes to regal palaces. 
Hence, nor descend till he and his are gone. 
Let him fear nothing.** — ^When sJong &e shore, 
And by the path that, wandering on its way, 
Leads through the fatal grove where Tolly fell, 
(Grey and o'ergrown, an ancient tomb is there) 
He came and they withdrew, they were a race 
Careless of life in others and themselves, 
For they had learnt their lesson in a camp ; 
But not ungenerous. *Tis no longer sa 
Now crafty, cruel, torturing ere they slay 
The unhappy captive, and with bitter jests 
Mocking Misfortune ; vain, fantastical. 
Wearing whatever glitters in the spoil ; 
And most devout, though, when l^ey kneel and 

pray. 
With every bead they could recount a murder ; 
As by a spell they start up in array ,i 
As by a spell they vanish — theirs a band, 
Not as elsewhere of outlaws, but of such 
As sow and reap, and at the cottage-door 
Sit to receive, return the traveller's greeting ; 
Now in the garb of peace, now silently 
Arming and issuing forth, led on by men 
Whose names on innocent lips are words of fear, 
Whose lives have long been forfeit. — Some there 

are 
That, ere they rise to this bad eminence, 
Lurk, night and day, the plague-spot visible. 
The guilt that says. Beware ; and mark we now 

^ " Cette race de bandits a ses racines dans Iapopii]ati<» mtoie da 
pays. La police ne sait oCl les troaver." — Lettns de OuxUittKiaa. 
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, where he lies, who couches for his prey 
he bridge-foot in Bome d»rk cavity 
iped by the waters, or some gaping tomb, 
leless aad t-enantless, wheace the red fox 
ik as he entered. 

There he broods, in spleen 
wing his beard ; hia rough and sinewy frame 
■written with the story of his life ; 
bis wan cheek a Eabre-cut, well earned 
jmgn warfare ; on hia breaat the brand 
)lible, burnt in when to the port 
ilanked his chain, among a hundred more 
^gedignominionaly; on every limb 
loriala of hia ^lory and his shame, 
poB of the lash and honourable scars, 
L channels here and there worn to the faoiLO 
galling fetters. 

He comes slowly forth, 
:ennelling, and np that savage dell 
donsly looks ; his cruise, an ample gom-d, 
ly replenished from the vintner's cask) 
ig- From his shoulder; in his breadth of belt 
I pistols and a dagger yet unoleansed, 
arcbment scrawled with uncouth charaotera, 
1 a, small vial, his last remedy, 
cure, when all things fail. 

No noise is heard, 
e when the rugged bear and the gaunt wolf 
ftI in the upper region, or a fish 
.pa in the gulf beneath. But now he kneels ; 
i (like a scout, when listening to tho tramp 
borse or foot) lays hia exporienoed ear 
Be to the ground, then risea and explores, 
m kneels again, and, his short ride-gun 
UDst his cheek, waits patiently. 

Two Monks, 
Hj, grey-headed, on their galiant ateeds, 
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Descend where yet a mouldering cross o'erhangB 
The grave of one that from the precipice 
Fell in an evil hour. Their bridle-bells 
Bing merrily ; and many a loud, long laugh 
Be-echoes ; bat at once the sounds are lost 
Unconscious of the good in store below, 
The holy fathers have turned off, and now 
Gross the brown heath, ere long to wag their beard» 
Before my lady-abbess, and discuss 
Things only Imown to the devout and pnre 
O'er her spiced bowl — ^then shrive the sister-hoodr 
Sitting by turns with an inclining ear 
In the confessional. 

He moves his lips 
As with a curse — ^then paces up and down, 
Now fast, now slow, brooding and muttering on ; 
' Gloomy alike to him Future and Past. 

But hark, the nimble tread of numerous feet ! 
'Tis but a dappled herd, come down to slake 
Their thirst in the cool wave. 

He turns and aims ,* 
Then checks himself, unwilling to disturb 
The sleeping echoes. — Once again he earths ; 
Slipping away to house with them beneath, 
His old companions in that hiding-place, 
The bat, the toad, the blind- worm, and the newt ; 
And hark, a footstep, firm and confident. 
As of a man in haste. Nearer it draws ; 
And now is at the entrance of the den. 
Ha ! 'tis a comrade, sent to gather in 
The band for some great enterprise. 

Who wants 

A sequel, may read on. The unvarnished tale, 
That follows, will supply the place of one. 
'T was told me by the Count St. Angelo, 
When in a blustering night he sheltered me 
In that brave castle of his ancestors 
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Cer Garigliano, and is such indeed 
As every day brings with it — ^in a land 
Where laws are trampled on and lawless men 
Walk in the sun ; bat it shonld not be lost, 
For it may serve to bind us to our Country. 




AN ADVENTURE. 

• 

HBEE days they lay in ambush at my 

gate, 
Then sprung and led me captive. Many 

a wild 

We traversed ; but Eusconi, 'twas no less, 
ICarchedby my side, and, when I thirsted, climbed 
The clifTs for water ; though, whene'er he spoke, 
Twas briefly, sullenly ; and on he led, 
Distinguished only by an amulet, 
that in a golden chain hung from his neck, 
A. crystal of rare virtue. Night fell fast, 
Wlien on a heath, black and immeasurable, 
B^ turned and bade them halt. 'Twas where the 

earth 
EEeaves o'er the dead — ^where erst some Alaric 
Fought his last flght, and every warrior threw 
A stone to tell for ages where he lay. 

Then all advanced, and, ranging in a square, 
Stretched forth their arms as on the holy cross. 
From each to each their sable cloaks extending, 
That, like the solemn hangings of a tent. 
Covered us round ; and in the midst I stood, 
Weary and faint, and fjEu;e to face with one. 
Whose voice, whose look dispenses life and death. 
Whose heart knows no relentings. Instantly 
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A light was kindled and the Bandit spoke. 
" I ^ow thee. Thou hast sought ns, for the spori 
Slipping thy blood-honnds with a hunter's cry ; 
And thou bast found at last. Were I as thou, 
I in thy grasp as thou art now in ours, 
Soon should I make a midnight-spectacle, 
Soon, limb by limb, be mangled on a wheel. 
Then gibbetted to blacken for the vultures. 

But I would teach thee better ^how to spare. 

Write as I dictate. If thy ransom comes. 
Thou liv'st. If not — ^but answer not, I pray. 
Lest thou provoke me. I may strike thee dead; 
And know, young man, it is an easier thing 
To do it than to say it. Write, and thus."— 

I wrote. " 'Tis well," he cried. " A peasant-boj, 
Trusty and swift of foot, shall bear it hence. 
Meanwhile lie down and rest. This cloak of mine 
Will serve thee ; it has weathered many a storm." 

The watch was set; and twice it had been 
changed. 
When morning broke, and a wild bird, a hawk, 
Flew in a circle, screaming. I looked up. 
And all were gone, save him who now kept guard 
And on his arms lay musing. Young he seemed, 
And sad, as though he could indulge at will 
Some secret grief. "Thou shrinkest back," he said, 
*• Well may'st thou, lying, as thou dost, so near 
A Euflfian — one for ever linked and bound 
To guilt and infamy. There was a time 
When he had not perhaps been deemed unworthy, 
When he had watched yon planet to its setting. 
And dwelt with pleasure on the meanest thing 
Nature gives birth to. Now, alas, *tis past. 

Wouldst thou know more ? My story is an old 
one. 
I loved, was scorned ; I trusted, was betrayed ; 
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And in my anguish, my necessity, 

Met with the fiend, the tempter — ^in Eusconi. 

•Why thus?' he cried. • Thou wouldst be free 

and dar*st not. 
Gome and assert thy birth-right while thou canst. 
A robber's cave is better than a dungeon ; 
And death itself, what is it at the worst. 
What, bat a harlequin's leap P * Him I had known, 
Had served with, suffered with ; and on the walls 
Of Capua, while the moon went down, I swore 

Allegiance on his dagger. ^Dost thou ask 

How I have kept my oath ? — Thou shalt be told, 
Coet what it may. But grant me, I implore. 
Grant me a passport to some distant land, 
That I may never, never more be named. 
Thou wilt, I know thou wilt. 

Two months ago, 
WTien on a vineyard-hill we lay concealed 
And scattered up and down as we were wont, 
[ heard a damsel singing to herself, 
ind soon espied her, coming all alone, 
ji her first beauty. Up a path she came, 
ijeafy and intricate, singing her song, 
L song of love, by snatches ; breaking off 
!f bat a flower, an insect in the sun 
Pleased for an instant ; then as carelessly 
nie strain resuming, and, where'er she stopt, 
Rising on tiptoe underneath the boughs 
To pluck a grape in very wantonness. 
Eer look, her mien and maiden-ornaments 
Shewed gentle birth ; and, step by step, she came, 
Nearer and nearer, to the dreadful snare. 
N'one else were by ; and, as I gazed unseen, 
Ber youth, her innocence and gaiety 
Went to my heart ! and, starting up, I breathed, 
• Fly — ^for your life ! ' Alas, she shrieked, she fell ; 
And, as I caught her falling, all rushed forth. 
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•A Wood-nymph!' cried Busconi. * By the light, 
Lovely as Hebe ! Lay her in the shade.' 
I heard him not. I stood as in a trance. 

* What/ he exclaimed with a malicious smile, 

* Wouldst thou rebel P ' I did as he required. 

* Now bear her hence to the well-head below ; 
A few cold drops will animate this marble. 
Go ! *Tis an office all will envy thee ; 

But thou hast earned it.' As I staggered down, 

Unwilling to surrender her sweet body ; 

Her golden hair dishevelled on a neck 

Of SDOW, and her fair eyes closed as in sleep. 

Frantic with love, with hate, * Great God ! * I cried, 

(I had almost forgotten how to pray ; 

But there are moments when the courage comes) 

* Why may I not, while yet — while yet I can, 
Eelease her from a thraldom worse than death?' 
'Twas done as soon as said. I kissed her brow. 
And smote her with my dagger. A short cry 
She uttered, but she stirred not ; and to heaven 
Her gentle spirit fled. 'Twas where the path 
In its descent turned suddenly. No eye 
Observed me, tho' their steps were following fcsi 
But soon a yell broke forth, and all at once 
Levelled with deadly aim. Then I had ceased 
To trouble or be troubled, and had now 
(Would I were there !) been slumbering in my grave, 
Had not Eusconi with a terrible shout 
Thrown himself in between us, and exclaimed, 
Grasping my arm, * *Tis bravely, nobly done ! 

Is it for deeds like these thou wear'st a swoi*d ? 
Was this the business that thou cam'st upon ? 
— But *tis his first oflence, and let it pass. 
Like the young tiger he has tasted blood. 
And may do much hereafter. He can strike 
Home to the hilt.' Then in an under-tone, 
* Thus wouldst thou justify the pledge I gave, 
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When in the eyes of all I read distrust ? 
For once,* and on his cheek, methought, I saw 
The blush of virtue, * I will save thee, Albert ; 
Again I cannot.' " 

Ere his tale was told, 
As on the heath we lay, my ransom came ; 
And in six days, with no ungrateful mind, 
Albert was sailing on a quiet sea. 
— ^But the night wears, and thou art much in need 
Of rest. The young Antonio, with his torch, 
Is waiting to conduct thee to thy chamber. 
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HIS region, surely, is not of the earth.^ 
Was it not dropt from heaven ? Not a 

grove, 
Citron or pine or cedar, not a grot 
Sea-worn and mantled with the gadding vine, 
But breathes enchantment. Not a cliff but flings 
On the clear wave some image of delight, 
Some cabin-roof glowing with crimson flowers. 
Some ruined temple or fallen monument, 
To muse on as the bark is gliding by. 
Aud be it mine to muse there, mine to glide. 
From day-break, when the mountain pales his fire 
Yet more and more, and from the mountain-top, 
Till then invisible, a smoke ascends. 
Solemn and slow, as erst from Ararat, 
When he, the Patriarch, who escaped the Flood, 
Was with his house-hold sacrificing there — 
From day -break to that hour, the last and best, 

' Un pezzo di cielo cadato in terra. — Sannazzabo. 
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When, one by one, the fishing-boats come forih, 
Each with its glimmering lantern at the prow, 
And, when the nets are thrown, the eyening-hymn 
Steals o'er the trembling waters. 

Every where 
Fable and Tmth have shed, in rivalry. 
Each her peculiar influence. Fable came 
And laughed and sung, arraying Truth in flowers, 
Like a young child her grandam. Fable came ; 
Earth, sea and sky reflecting, as she flew, 
A thousand, thousand colours not their own : 
And at her bidding, lo ! a dark descent 
To Tartarus, and those thrice happy fields, 
Those fields with ether pure and purple light 
Ever invested, scenes by Him portrayed,^ 
Who here was wont to wander, here invoke 
The sacred Muses,^ here receive, record 
What they revealed, and on the western shore 
Sleeps in a silent grove, o'erlooking thee. 
Beloved Parthenope, 

Yet here, methinks. 
Truth wants no ornament, in her own shape 
Filling the mind by turns with awe and love, 
By turns inclining to wild ecstasy. 
And soberest meditation. Here the vines 
Wed, each her elm, and o'er the golden grain 
Hang their luxuriant clusters, chequering 
The sunshine ; where, when cooler shadows fall 
And the mild moon her fairy net-work weaves. 
The lute or mandoline, accompanied 
By many a voice yet sweeter than their own. 
Kindles, nor slowly ; and the dance ^ displays 
The gentle arts and witcheries of love. 
Its hopes and fears and feignings, till the youth 
Drops on his knee as vanquished, and the maid, 

^ Virgil. 3 Qaamm sacra fero, ingenti penmssns amore. 

3 The Tarantella. 



Hor tftmbourine npliftinff with a ^race 
Nature's and Nature's only, bids him rise. 

But here the mighty Monarch underneath, 
He in his palace of Cre, diffuses round 
A dazzling spleadour, Here, unseen, unheard. 
Opening another Eden in the wild, 
ffis gifts he Boattera ; BBve, when issuing forth 
In thunder, he blots out the sun, the sky, 
And, mingling all things earthly as in Eoorn, 
£zaltB the valley, laye the mountain low, 
PoDTS many a torrent from his burning If^e, 
And in an hour of unicersat m.irtb.. 
What time the trump proclaims the featiTal, 
Buries some capital cil^, there to sleep 
The sleep of ages — till a plough, a spade 
Disclose the secret, and the eye of day 
Glares coldly on the streets, the skeletons ; 
Each iu his place, each in his gay attire. 
And eager to enjoy. 

Let UB go round ; 
And let the siul be slack, the course be slow, 
That at our leisure, as wo coast along. 
We may contemplate, and from every scene 
fieceiTe its influence. The Cumiean towers. 
There did they rise, sun-gilt ; and here thy groves, 
Delidons Baite. Here (what would tfiey not ?) 
The masters of the earth, unsatisfied, 
Built in the sea ; and now the boatman steers 
O'er many a crypt aud vault yet glimmering, 
O'er many a brood and indestructible arch. 
The deep foundations of their palaces ; 
Nothing now heard ashore, so great the change, 
Save when the sea-mew clamours, or the owl 
HootB in the temple. 

What the mountainous Isle ' 
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Seen in the South ? *Ti8 where a Monster dw^t,^ 
Hurling his victims from the topmost diff ; 
Then and then only merciful, so slow, 
So subtle were the tortures they endured. 
Fearing and feared he lived, cursing and carsed; 
And still the dungeons in the rook breathe oat 
Darkness, distemper. Strange, that one so vfle' 
Should from his den strike terror through the 

world ; 
Should, where withdrawn in his decrepitude, 
Say to the noblest, be they where they might, 
" Go from the earth !** and from the earth they went 
Yet such things were — and will be, when mankind, 
Losing all virtue, lose all energy ; 
And for the loss incur the penalty, 
Trodden down and trampled. 

Let us turn the prow 
And, in the track of him who went to die,' 
Traverse this valley of waters, landing where 
A waking dream awaits us. At a step 
Two thousand years roll backward and we stand, 
Like those so long within that awful Place,^ 
Immovable, nor asking, Can it be ? 

Once did I linger there alone till day 
Closed, and at length the calm of twilight came, 
So grateful yet so solemn ! At the fount, 
Just where the three ways meet, I stood and looked, 

' Tiberius. 

3 " How often^to demonstrate his power, does He emjAoj the mean- 
est of his instruments ; as in Ji^ypt, when He called forth— not the ser- 
pents and the monsters of Africa — but vermin from the yerj dust ! ** 

3 The Elder Pliny. See the letter in which his Nephew relates to 
Tacitus the circumstances of his death. — In the morning of that day 
Vesuvius was covered with the most luxuriant vegetation ;* every elm 
had its vine, every vine (for it was in the month of August) its clusters ; 
nor in the cities below was there a thought of danger, though their 
interment was so soon to take ]dace. In Pompeii, if we may belieTe 
Dion Cassius, the people were sitting in the Theatre when the work 
of destruction began. * PompeiL 



* Martial, iv. 44. 
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TOwoB near a noble house, the house of Panaa) 
And al] was still as in the ioog, loug night 
That followed, when the ahower of ashes fell. 
When they that sought Pompeii, sought in viun ; 

' It was not to he founii. But now a ray, 
Bright and yet brighter, on the pavement glanced. 
And on the whoel-ti'ack worn for oentnries. 
And on the stepping-stones from side to side, 
O'er which the maidens, with their water-urns, 
Were wout to trip so lightly. Full aad clear. 
The moon was risiug, and at once revealed 
The name of every dweller, and his craft ; 
Shining throaghout with an unusual lustre, 

' And lighting up this City of the Dead. 

Uaric, where within, as though the embers lived. 
The ample chimney-vault is dun with smoke. 
There dwelt a miller ; silent and at rest 
Hi a mill.stoues now. In old companionship 
Still do they stand as on the day he went, 
Each ready for its office— but he comes not. 
And there, hard by (where one in idleness 
Has stopt to scrawl a ship, an armed man ; 

, And in a tablet on the wall we read 
Of shews ere long to be) a sculptor wrought, 
Nor meanly : blonks, half-chiselled into life, 
WMting his call. — Here loug, as yet attests 
The trodden floor, an olive-morohant drew 
EVom many an earthen jar, no more supplied ; 
And here from his a vintaer served his guests 
Largely, the stain of his o'erflowing cups 
Freeh on the marble. On the bench, beneath, 
Tbej eate and quaffed and looked on them tjiat 

passed, 
Giavely discussing the last news from Bome. 

Bnt lo, engraven ou a threshold -stone. 
That word of courtesy so sacred once, 
Hail ! At a master's greeting we may enter. 
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And lo, a fairy-palace ! every where. 

As through the ooorts and chambers we advance, 

Floors of mosaic, walls of arabesque, 

And columns clustering in Patrician splendour. f 

But hark, a footstep ! May we not intrude ? 

And now, methinks, I hear a gentle laugh. 

And gentle voices mingling as in converse ! 

— And now a harp-string as struck carelessly, 

And now — along the corridor it comes — 

I cannot err, a filling as of baths ! 

— Ah, no, 'tis but a mockeiy of the sense. 

Idle and vain ! We are but where we were; 

Still wandering in a City of the Dead ! 




THE BAG OF GOLD. 

DINE very often with the good old 
Cardinal * * and, I should add, with 
his cats ; for they always sit at his table 
and are much the gravest of the com- 
pany. His beaming countenance makes us forget 
his age :^ nor did I ever see it clouded till yesterday, 
when, as we were contemplating the sun-set from 
his terrace, he happened, in the course of our con- 
versation, to allude to an affecting circumstance 
in his early life. 

He had just left the University of Palermo and 
was entering the army, when he became acquainted 
with a young lady of great beauty and merit, a Sici- 
lian of a family as illustrious as his own. Living 

^ In a time of revolntion he could not escape- nnhnrt ; but to t^ 
last he preseri'ed his gaiety of mind throagh every change of fOTtnae ; 
living nght hospitably when he had the means to do so, and, wboilw 
conla not entertain, dining as he is here represented with his vdTet 
trienda—enfamiUe. . 
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I near each otlier, they were often together; and 
it an age liketheirE,frieiidBhipsooQ turns to love. 
But his father, for what reaBon I forget, retheed 
hie coaaent to tbeir auion ; tilli alarmed at the de- 
dining health of his eon, he promised to oppose it 
no longer, if, after a separation of three years, they 
oontinned as much in love as ever. 

Eoljiug on that promise, be said, I set out on a 
long journey ; bnt in my absence the usual arts 
were resorted to. Onr letters were intercepted ; 
and fftlse mmonra were spread — first of my indif- 
ference, then of my ineonstaney, then of my 
marriage with a rich heii-eaa of Sienna; and. when 
ftt length I returned to make her my own, I fonnd 
her in a convent of Drsuline Nans. She had taken 
the veil ; and I, said he with a aigh — what else re- 
mained for me ? — I went into the church. 

Yet many, he contiuned, as if to turn the con- 
versation, very many have heen happy though we 
irere not ; and, if I am not abu.iirig an old man'a 

] privilege, let me tell yon a story with a better 
catastrophe. It was told to me when a boy ; and 
jon may not be unwilling to bear it, for it bears 
some resemblance to that of the Merchant of Yenioe. 
We were now arrived at a pavilion that comman- 
ded one of the noblest prospects imaginable ; t)ie 

I moantaina, the sea, andtheislandsillaminatedby 
ibe last beams of day ; and, sitting down there, he 
proceeded with his usual vivacity ; for the sadness, 
ttiat had como across bim, was gone. 

There lived in the fourteenth century, near Bo- 
logna, a Widow-lady of the Lambertini Family, 
calledMadonnaLuorezia, whoinarevolutionofthe 
State hadknownthebittemesBof poverty, and had 
even begged her bread ; kneeling day aSber day like 
a statue at the gate of the Cathedrol ; her rosary 
in her left hand, and her right hold out for charity ; 
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her long black veil concealing a face that had once 
adorned a Court, and had received the homage of 
as many sonnets as PetrlLrch has written onLEtnia. 
Bat Fortune had at last relented ; a legacy from 
a distant relation had come to her relief; and she 
was now the mistress of a small inn at the foot of 
the Apennines ; where she entertained as well as 
she could, and where those only stopped who were 
contented with a little. The house was still stand- 
ing when in my youth I passed that way ; though 
the sign of the White Cross,^ the Gross of the Hos- 
pitallers, was no longer to be seen over the door ; 
a sign which she had taken, if we may believe the 
tradition there, in honour of a maternal uncle, a 
grand-master of that Order, whose achievements in 
Palestine she would sometimes relate. A moun- 
tain. stream ran through the garden ; and at no 
great distance, where the road turned on its way 
to Bologna, stood a little chapel in which a lamp 
was always burning before a picture of the ^rgm, 
a picture of great antiquity, the work of some Greek 
artist. 

Here she was dwelling, respected by all who 
knew her ; when an event took place, which threw 
her into the deepest affliction. It was at noon-day 
in September that three foot-travellers arrived, 
and, seating themselves on a bench under her vine- 
trellis, were supplied with a flagon of Aleatico by 
a lovely girl, her only child, the image of her for- 
mer self. The eldest spoke like a Venetian, and 
his beard was short and pointed after the fashion 
of Venice. In his demeanour he affected great 
courtesy, but his look inspired little confidence ; for 
when he smiled, which he did continually, it was 
with his lips only, not with his eyes ; and they were 
always turned from yours. His companions were 

^ La Croce Bianca. 
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bItifF and frank in tibeir manner, and on their 
tongnes had many a soldier's oath. In then- lints 
they wore a medal, suchoe in that &ge was often 
distributed in war ; and they were evidently Httb- 
alterna in ouo of those Free Bands whicb were 
always ready to servo in any quarrel, if a service 
it ooald be called, where a battle was little mora 
than a mockery ; and the slain, as on an opera- 
stage, were up and fighting to-morrow. Overcome 
with the heat, they threw asidfl their cloaks ; and, 
I with their gloves tucked under their belts, oon- 
I tdoDed for some time in earuest coaversatiou. 

At length they rose to go; and the Venetian 
thus addressed tboir Hostess. '■ Excellent Lady, 
may weleav^eunderyourroof, foraday or two, ttus 
bag of gold? " •' You may," she replied gaily. •' But 
remember, we fasten only with a latch. Bars and 
bolts we have none in our village ; and, if we had, 

where would be your security ? " '■ In your 

word, Lady." 

" Bat what if I died to-night ? Where would it 
bo then? "said she, laughing. "The money would 
go to the Church ; for none could claim it." 

" Perhaps yon will favour us with au acknow- 
ledgment." " If jou will write it." 

Ao acknowledgment was written accordingly, 
and she signed it before Master Bartolo the Village- 
pliysiciau, who hod just called on his mole to learn 
the news of the day ; the gold to be delivered 
wfaeu applied for, but to be deUverod (these were 
I the words) not to one— nor to two— but to tlio 
' tiuee; words wisely introduced by those to whom 
it belonged, knowing what they knew of each other. 
The gold they had just released from a miser's 
chest in Ferngia ; and they were now on a scent 
it promised more. 
~" f and tiioir shadows were no soonor depar- 
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ted, than the Yenetian retomed, saying, ** Give me 
leave to set my seal on the bag, as the others have 
done ; " and she placed it on a table before him. 
But in that moment she was called away to recdve 
a Cavalier, who had just dismounted from his horse; 
and, when she came back, it was gone. The 
temptation had proved irresistible ; and the man 
and the money had vanished together. 

*< Wretched woman that I am !** she cried, as 
in an agony of grief she threw herself on her 
daughter's neck, " What will become of us ? Are 
we again to be caat out into the wide world P . . 
Unhappy child, would that thou hadst never been 
bom !** and all day long she lamented; bat her 
tears availed her little. The others were not slow 
in returning to claim their due ; and there were 
no tidings of the thief ; he had fled far away with 
hisj)lunder. A Process against her was instantly 
begun in Bologna ; and what defence could she 
make ; how release herself from the obligation of 
the bond? Wilfully or in negligence she had 
parted with the gold ; she had parted with it to 
one, when she should have kept it for all ; and in- 
evitable ruin awaited her ! •* Gro, Gianetta,*' said 
she to her daughter, " take this veil which your 
mother has worn and wept under so often, and 
implore the Counsellor Calderino to plead for us on 
the day of trial. He is generous, and will listen 
to the Unfortunate. But, if he will not, go from 
door to door ; Monaldi cannot refuse us. Make 
haste, my child ; but remember the chapel as you 
pass by it. Nothing prospers without a prayer." 

Alas, she went, but in vain. These were re- 
tained against them ; those demanded more than 
they had to give ; and all bad them despair. What 
was to be done P No advocate ; and the Cause to 
come on to-morrow ! 
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1 Gianetta had a lover ; aud he was a 
it of the law, & youug maa of great promine, 
io M&rteUi. He had studied loug and dili- 
■ under that learned lawyer, Giovanni 
as, who, though little of stature, was great 
own, and by his contemporaries waa called 
rch-doctor, the Rabbi of Doctors, the Light 
World, tinder him he had studied, sitting 
I eame bench witb Petrarch; andalso tinder 
aghter Novella, who would often lecture to 
holare when her father was otherwise en- 
, platang herself behind a amall curtain lest 
aatj should divert their thoughts from the 
<t ; a precaution in thia inatanoo at least 
BBsary, Lorenzo having lost hia heart to 

liini she fliea in her necessity ; but of what 
mcecanhebe? He has just taken his place 
I bar, but he baa never epokea; and how 
ap alone, unpractised and unprepared as he 
lust an array that would alarm the most ez- 
lood ? — " Were I ae mighty aa I am weak," 
w, "my fears for you would make me as 
ig. But I will be there, Gianetta : and ntoy 
dend of the Friendless give me strougth in 
loor ! Bven now my heart fails me ; bat, 
what will, while I have a loef to shore, you 
our Mother shall never want. I will beg 
jb the world for you." 

i day arrives, and the court assembles. The 
is stated, aud theevideuce given. And now 
ifence is called for — but none is made ; not 
ibleisattered; and,aftera]}augeaadacon- 
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sultation of Bome minutes, the Judges are proceed- 
ing to give judgment, silence having been pro- 
clsumed in the court, when Lorenzo rises and Unu 
addresses them. " Beverend Signers. Toung » 
I am, may I venture to speak before you? I 
would speak in behalf of one who has none else to 
help her ; and I will not keep you long. Mndi 
has been said ; much on the sacred nature of the 
obligation — and we acknowledge it in its fidl force. 
Let it be fulfilled, and to the last letter. It is 
what we solicit, what we require. But to whom 
is the bag of gold to be delivered P What says the 
bond? Not to one— not to two — ^but to the three. 
Let the three stand forth and claim it.** 

From that day, (for who can doubt the issue ?) 
none were sought, none employed, but the subtle, 
the eloquent Lorenzo. Wealth followed Eame; 
nor need I say how soon he sat at his marriage- 
feast, or who sat beside him. 




A CHAEACTER. 

[NE of two things Montrioli may have, 
My envy or compassion. Both he 

cannot. 
Yet on he goes, numbering as miseries, 
What least of all he would consent to lose. 
What most indeed he prides himself upon. 
And, for not having, most despises me. 
** At morn the minister exacts an hour; 
At noon the king. Then comes the council- 
board ; 
And then the chase, the supper. When, ah when, 
The leisure and the liberty I sigh for ? 



F 

Not when al 



A CHARACTER. 



lOt Trhen at home ; at home a miscreBint-crew, 
Chat DOW no longer serve me, roiue the aervice. 
l&jLd then that old hereditary bore, 
Ebe steward, bis storiea longer than his rent-roll, 
Who enters, quill in ear, and, one by one, 
&B thongh I lived to write and wrote to live, 
IJnrollB his leases for my signature." 
I He clanks bis fetters to disturb my peace, 
iSet who would wear them and become the slave 
lOf wealth and power, renouncing willingly 
^B freedom, and the hours that fly so fast, 
A burden or a curse when misemployed, 
jBut to the wise how precious — every day 
!A little life, a blank to be inscribed 
iWith gentle deeds, such as m after-time 
Oonsole, rejoice, whene'er we turn the leaf 
'lo re»d them ? All, wherever in the scale, 
L^Te, be they high or low, or rich or poor, 
Inherit they a sheep-hook or a sceptre, 
ftlach to be grateful for ; but most has he, 
Bom in that middle sphere, that temperate zone, 
Wlioro Knowledge lights his lamp, there most 

iLnd Wisdom comes, if ever, she who dwells 
tbove the clouds, above the firmament, 
[hat Seraph sitting in the heaven of heavens. 

WhatmenmoBtcovet,wealth, distinction, power, 
A^e baables nothing worth, that only servo 
STo ronee ns up, as children in the schools 
Apb ronsed up to exertion. The reward 
Is in the race we run, not in the prize ; 
And they, the few, that have it ere they earn it, 
Saving, by favour or inheritance, 
These dangerous gifts placed iu their idle hands. 
Aad all that should await on worth well-tried. 
All in the glorious days of old reserved 
For manhood most mature or reverend age 
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Know not, nor ever can, the generous pride 
That glows in him who on himself relies, 
Entering the lists of life. 




P^STUM. 

Mabch 4, 1815. 

HEY stand between the mountains and 

the sea ;^ 
Awfol memorials, but of whom we know 

not! 

The seaman, passing, gazes from the deck. 
The buffalo-driver, in his shaggy cloak, 
Points to the work of magic and moves on. 
Time was they stood along the crowded street, 
Temples of Gods ! and on their ample steps 
What various habits, various tongues beset 
The brazen gates for prayer and sacrifice ! 
Time was perhaps the third was sought for Justice ; 
And here the accuser stood, and there the accnsed ; 
And here the judges sate, and heard, and judged. 
All silent now ! — as in the ages past. 
Trodden under foot and mingled, dust with dust 

How many centuries did the sun go round 
From Mount Albumus to the Tyrrhene sea, 
While, by some spell rendered invisible, 
Or, if approached, approached by him alone 
Who saw as though he saw not, they remained 
As in the darkness of a sepulchre, 
Waiting the appointed time ! All, all within 

^ The temples of Psstnin are three in number ; and have tnrrired, 
nearly nine centuries, the total destruction of the city. Tradition is 
silent concerning them ; but they must have existed now between two 
and three thousand years. 
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ProcIftimB that Nature bad reanmod her right. 
And taken to herEelf nhat man renounced ; 

triglyph, or worn abacua, 
But with thick ivy hung or branching forn ; 
Their iron-brown o'erBpread with brightest ver- 

Pcom my youth upward have I longed to tread 
Thia classic ground^ — And am I here at last ? 
Wandering nt will through the long porticoes, 
And catching, as through some mBJestic grove. 
Ifow the blue ocean, and now, cbaos-like, 
Uonntains and monutain-gulfa, and, half-way up, 
-Towna like the living rook from which they grew ? 
A cloudy region, black and deBolatej 
Where once a slave withstood a world in anns.^ 
I The air is sweet with violets, runnLag wild^ 
Hid broken friezes and fallen capitals ; 
ISwect aa when Tnlly, writing down his thoughts, 
iThose thoughts bo precious and so lately loat,' 
H^Turmng to thee, divine Philosophy, 
J Ever at band to calm bis troubl^ sonl) 
I Sailed slowly by, two thousand years ago, 
Por Athens ; when a ahip, if north-east winds 
I Blew from thePiBstan gardens, slacked her course. 
I On as ho moved along the level shore, 
I These temples, iu their splendour eminent, 
Mid arcs and obelisks, and domes and towers, 
Reflecting back the radiance of the west. 
Well might he dream of Glory ! — Now, coiled up. 
The serpent sleeps within them ; the ahe-wolf 
Buckles her young : and, as alone I stand 
In this, the nobler pile, the elements 
Of earth and air its only floor and roof, 

■ BiutKiii. Bh PloUnb inthe LifHi>rCniiiDii. 

1 Thl violeU of PmiDIn wBre u praiarblul u [be roaea, UsrUtl 

ofH/bl». 

adH un Glory, Cic. ad Atl. i»i. n, 
" \,Eplrt. Btt. 
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How solemn is the stUlness ! Nothing stirs 
Save the shrill-voiced cicala flitting round 
On the rough pediment to sit and sing ; 
Or the green lizard rustling through the grass, 
And up the fluted shaft with short quick spring, 
To vanish in the chinks that Time has made. 

In such an hour as this, the sun*s broad disk 
Seen at his setting, and a flood of light 
Filling the courts of these old sanctuaries, 
(Gigantic shadows, broken and confused. 
Athwart the iniiumerable columns flung) 
. In such an hour he came, who saw and told, 
Led by the mighty Genius of the Plaoe.^ 

Walls of some capital city first appeared, 
Half razed, half sunk, or scattered as in scorn ; 
— And what within them ? what but in the midst 
These Three in more than their original grandeur, 
And, round about, no stone upon another? 
As if the spoiler had fallen back in fear, 
And, turning, left them to the elements. 

*Tis said a stranger in the days of old 
(Some say a Dorian, some a Sybarite ; 
But distant things are ever lost in clouds) 
'Tis said a stranger came, and, with his plough, 
Traced out the site ; and Fosidonia rose,^ 
Severely great, Neptune the tutelar God ; 
A Homer's language murmuring in her streets, 
And in her haven many a mast from Tyre. 
Then came another, an unbid^^en guest. 
He knocked and entered with a train in arms ; 
And all was changed, her very nameandlanguagel 
The Tyrian merchant, shipping at his door 
Ivory and gold, and silk, and frankincense, 

^ They are said to' have been discovered by accident aboat the middle 
of the last century, 

3 Originally a Greek City nnder that name and afterwards s Ro* 
man City under the name of Psstom. It was surprised and destroyed 
by the Saracens at the beginning of the tenth centniy. 
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Sailed as before, bat, sailing, cried '^ For Fadstum !'' 
And now a Yirgil, now an Ovid sang 
PsBstnm's twice-blowing roses ; while, within, 
Parents and children moarned — and, every year, 
(Twas on the day of some old festival) 
Met to give way to tears, and once again 
Ts^ in the ancient tongue of things gone by.^ 
At length an Arab climbed the battlements. 
Slaying the sleepers in the dead of night ; 
And from all eyes the glorious vision fled ! 
Leaving a place lonely and dangerous, 
Where whom the robber spares, a deadlier foe^ 
Strikes at unseen — and at a time when joy 
Opens the heart, when summer-skies are blue, 
And the clear air is sofb and delicate ; 
For then the demon works — ^then with that air 
The thoughtless wretch drinks in a subtle poison 
Lulling to sleep ; and, when he sleeps, he dies. 

But what are These still standing in the midst ? 
"The Earth has rocked beneath ; the Thunder-bolt 
Passed thro* and thro\ and left its traces there ; 
Yet still they stand as by some Unknown Charter ! 
Oh, they are Nature's own ! and, as allied 
To the vast Mountains and the eternal Sea, 
They want no written history ; theirs a voice 
For ever speaking to the heart of Man ! 



AMALFI. 

iE who sets sail from Naples, when the 
wind 
Blows fragrance from Posilipo, may 
soon, 
Crossing from side to side that beautiful lake, 

' AtheiuBUS, xiv. « The Mal'aria. 
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Land nndemeath the cliff where, once among 
The children gathering shells along the shore, 
One laughed and played, unoonscioas of his fate; ^ 
His to drink deep of sorrow, and, through life, 
To be the scorn of them that knew him not. 
Trampling alike the giver and his gift, 
The gift a pearl precious, inestimable, 
A lay divine, a lay of love and war. 
To charm, ennoble, and, from age to age, 
Sweeten the labour when the oar was plied 
Or on the Adrian or the Tuscan sea. 

There would I linger — then go forth again, 
And hover round that region unexplored. 
Where to Salvator (when, as some relate. 
By chance or choice he led a bandit's life. 
Yet oft withdrew, alone and unobserved. 
To wander through those awful solitudes) 
Nature revealed herself. Unveiled she stood, 
In all her wildness, all her majesty. 
As in that elder time ere Man was made. 

There would I linger — then go forth again ; 
And he who steers due east, doubling the cape. 
Discovers, in a crevice of the rock, 
The fishing-town, Amalfi. Haply there 
A heaving bark, an anchor on the strand. 
May tell him what it is ; but what it was. 
Cannot be told so soon.^ 

The time has been, 
When on the quays along the Syrian coast, 
'Twas asked and eagerly, at break of dawn, 
** What ships are from Amalfi ? " when her coins, 
Silver and gold, circled from clime to clime ; 
From Alexandria southward to Sennaar, 

1 Tasso. Sorrento, his birth-place, is on the sonth side of the gull 
of Naples. 

2 " Amalfl fell after three hundred years of prosperity ; but the 
poverty of one thousand fishermen is yet dignified by the remains of 
an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces of royal merchants.**-- 
Gibbon. 
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■stward, tlirough DamaBcue and Cabal 
a.inarcaiid, to tbj gtusA wall, CatLaj. 
1 were the nations by her wisdom swayed ; 
■eiy crime on every sea was jndged 
ing to her judgments. In her port 
Btroage, tmcouth, from Nile and Niger met, 
of varions featore, various epeech ; 
their coimtrisB many a house of prayer, 
any a shelter, where no shelter woa, 
any a well, like Jacob's in the wild, 
i her bidding. Then in Faleatine, 
way-side, in sober grandeur stood 
jitrd, that, night and day, received 
grims of the west ; and, when 'twas askedi 
are the noble founders f " every tongue 
e replied, " Its merchants of Amalfi." 
[ospital, when Godfrey scaled the walls, 
irth its holy men in complete steel ; 
ince, the cowl rehnqnished for the helm, 
)oseu band, valiant, invincible, 
; renowned as champions of the Cross, 
des, in Malta. 

For three hundred years 
anapprooched but from the deep, they 
dwelt ; 

d for ever, yet from age to age 
pledging no master. From the deep 
athered in their harvests; bringing home, 
same ship, relics of ancieat Greeoe, 
nd of gloiy whore their fathers lay, 
rom the golden vales of Sicily,^ 
idian apices. Throngh the civilized world 
!redjt was ennobled into Fame ; 
hen at length they fell, they left mankind 
if, compared with which the weal(h 
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Of Eastern kings — what is it in the scale P 
The mariner's compass. 

They are now forgo 
And with them all they did, sh they endured, 
Struggling with fortune. When Sicardi stocK 
On his high deck, his falchion in his hand, 
And, with a shout like thunder, cried, <* Comefoi 
And serve me in Salerno ! " forth they came, 
Covering the sea, a mournful spectacle ; 
The women wailing, and the heavy oar 
Falling unheard. Not thus did they return/ 
The tyrant slain ; though then the grass of jei 
Grew in their streets. 

There now to him who s 
Under the shore, a few white villages 
Scattered above, below, some in the clouds, 
Some on the margin of the dark blue sea 
And glittering through their lemon-groves 

announce 
The region of Amalfi. Then, half-fallen, 
A lonely watch-tower on the precipice. 
Their ancient land-mark, comes. Long may it li 
And to the seaman in a distant age. 
Though now he little thinks how large his deb 
Serve for their monument ! * 

• In the year 839. See Muratori : Art. Chronici Amalpi 
Fragmenta. 

3 By degrees, says Giannone, they made themselves famous thi 
the world. The Tarini Amalfltani were a coin familiar to all nai 
and their maritime code regulated every where the commerce i 
sea. Many chorches in the East were by them built and end( 
by them was founded in Palestine that most renowned military* 
of St. John of Jerusalem ; and who does not know that the mar 
compass was invented by a citizen of Amalfi ? 

Glorious was their course, 
And long the track of light they left behind them. 
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MONTE OASSmO.i 

JHAT hangs behind that curtain ? " — 

« Wouldst thou learn ? 
If thou art wise, thou wouldst not. 

*Tis by some 
ved to be His master- work, who looked 
nd the grave, and on the chapel-wall, 
10* the day were come, were come and past, 
• the Last Judgment.^ But the Wisest err. 
'ho in secret wrought, and gave it life, 
ife is surely there and visible change,^ 
such as none could of himself impart, 
J who behold it, go not as they came, 
neditate for many and many a day) 
)s in the vault beneath. We know not much ; 
rhat we know, we will communicate, 
n an ancient record of the House ; 
may it make thee tremble, lest thou fall ! 
ice— on a Christmas-eve — ere yet the roof 
I with the hymn of the Nativity, 
3 came a stranger to the convent-gate, . 

e abber of Monte Cassino is the most ancient and venerable 
>f the Benedictine Order. It is situated within fifteen leasues 
les on the inland-road to Rome ; and no house is more hos- 

• 

chael Angelo. 

ere are many miraculous pictures in Italy ; but none, I believe, 
)ver before described as malignant in their influence. — At 
• in the church of St. Angelo there is indeed over the great 
fresco-painting of the Fall of the Angels, which has a singular 
elonging to it. It was painted in the fourteenth century by 
o Aretino, who has there represented Lucifer as changed into 
! so monstrous and terrible, that he is said in that very shape 
i haunted the Artist in his dreams and to have hastened his 
crying, night after night, " Where hast thou seen me in u 
o monstrous?" In the upper part St. Michael is seen in com- 
h the dragon : the fatal transformation is in the lower part of 
ture.— Vasari. 
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And asked admittance ; ever and anon, 
As if he sought what most he feared to find, 
Looking behind him. When within the walls, 
These walls so sacred and inviolate, 
Still did he look behind him ; oft and long. 
With curling, quivering lip and haggard eye, 
Catching at vacancy. Between the fits. 
For here, 'tis said, he lingered while he lived. 
He would discourse and with a mastery, 
A charm by none resisted, none explained, 
Unfelt before ; but when his cheek grew pale, 
(Nor was the respite longer, if so long. 
Than while a shepherd in the vale below 
Counts, as he folds, five hundred of his flock) 
All was forgotten. Then, howe'er employed. 
He would break off and start as if he caught 
A glimpse of something that would not be gone ; 
And turn and gaze and shrink into himself. 
As though the Fiend were there and, face to fiace, 
Scowled o'er his shoulder. 

Most devout he was ; 
Most unremitting in the Services ; 
Then, only then, untroubled, unassailed ; 
And, to beguile a melancholy hour. 
Would sometimes exercise that noble art 
He learnt in Florence ; with a master's hand, 
As to this day the Sacristy attests. 
Fainting the wonders of the Apocalypse. 

At length he sunk to rest and in his cell 
Left, when he went, a work in secret done. 
The portrait, for a portrait it must be. 
That hangs behind the curtain. Whence he drew, 
None here can doubt ; for they that come to catch 
The faintest glimpse — to catch it and be gone, 
Graze as he gazed, then shrink into themselves. 
Acting the self-same part. But why 'twas drawn, 
Whether, in penance, to atone for Guilt, 
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to record the angnisli Guilt inflicts, 

haplj to familiarize hia mind 

th what he conld not fly from, none can eaj, 

: none conld learn the burden of his sonl." 



THE HAEPEE. 

|f T was a Harper, wandering with hia harp , 
i Hia only traasaro ; a majestic man, 
J By time and grief ennobled, not sub- 

jugh iirom his height deBcending, day by day, 

d, as his npward look at onco betrayed, 

ad as old Homer. At a fount he Bate, 

lU-known to many a woary traveller ; 

I little goide, a boy not seven jeara old, 

) grays, conaiderate beyond hia years, 

dug beside him. Each hod ate his crust 

silence, drinking of the Tirgio-apring ; 

d now in ailence, as their custom was, 

! Bun's decline awaited. 

But the child 
S worn with travel. Heavy sleep weighed down 
I eye-Iida ; and the grandsire, when wo camo, 
boldened by his love and by his fear, 
fear lest night o'ertake them on the road, 
mbly beaonght me to convey them both 
ittle onward. Snob small aeryioea 
o can refuse — Not I ; and him who can, 
st thongh he be with every earthly gift, 
mnot envy. He, if wealth be his, 
3WB not its uses. So from noon till night, 
n a crazed and tattered vehicle,' 

!D dtgnded, and be] on ^ng la a VertnriDu. 
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' That yet displayed, in rich emblazonry, 
A shield as splendid as the Bardi wear,^ 
We lumbered on together ; the old man 
Beguiling many a league of half its length, 
When questioned the adventures of his life, 
And all the dangers he had undergone ; 
His ship-wrecks on inhospitable coasts, 
And his long warfare. — They were bound, he said, 
To a great fair at Beggio ; and the boy. 
Believing all the world were to be there, 
And I among the rest, let loose his tongue. 
And promised me much pleasure. His short 

trance, 
Short as it was, had, like a charmed cup, 
Bestored his spirit, and, as on we crawled, 
Slow as the snail (my muleteer dismounting. 
And now his mules addressing, now his pipe. 
And now Luigi) he poured out his heart, 
Largely repaying me. At length the sun 
Departed, setting in a sea of gold ; 
And, as we gazed, he bade me rest assured 
That like the setting would the rising be. 

Their harp— it had a voice oracular. 
And in the desert, in the crowded street. 
Spoke when consulted. If the treble chord 
Twanged shrill and clear, o'er hill and dale they 

went. 
The grandsire, step by step, led by the child ; 
And not a rain-drop from a passing cloud 
Fell on their garments. Thus it spoke to-day ; 
Inspiring joy, and, in the young one's mind. 
Brightening a path already full of sunshine. 

' A Florentine family of great antiquity. In the sixty-third novel 
of Franco Sacchetti vre read that a stranger, suddenly entering 
Giotto's study, threw down ashield and departed, saying, •* Paint me 
my arms in that shield ; " and that Giotto, looking after him, ex- 
claimed,/* Who is he ? What is he ? He says. Paint me my arms, as if 
he were one of the Bardi ! What arms does he bear ! " 
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THE FELUCA.! 

AY glimmered; and beyond the pre- 
cipice 
(Which my mule followed as in love 
with fear? 

Or as in scorn, yet more and more inclining 
To tempt the danger where it menaced most) 
A sea of vapour rolled. Methought we went 
Along the utmost edge of this, our world. 
And the next step had hurled us headlong down 
\.Jnto the wild and infinite abyss ; 
But soon the surges fled, and we descried 
Nor dimly, though the lark was silent yet, 
Thy gulf. La Spezzia. Ere the morning-gun, 
Ere the first day-streak, we alighted there ; 
And not a breath, a murmur ! Every sail 
Slept in the offing. Yet along the shore 
Great was the stir ; as at the noontide hour. 
None unemployed. Where from its native rock 
A streamlet, clear and full, ran to the sea, 
The maidens knelt and sung as they were wont, 
Washing their garments. Where it met the tide. 
Sparkling and lost, an ancient pinnace lay 
Keel upward, and the faggot blazed, the tar 
Fumed from the cauldron ; while, beyond the fort. 
Whither I wandered, step by step led on, 
The fishers dragged their net, the fish within 
At every heave fiuttering and full of life. 
At every heave striking their silver fins 
'Gainst the dark meshes. 

^ A large boat for rowing and sailing, mnch used in the Medi- 
terranean. 
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Soon a boatman's shoat 
Be-echoed ; and red bonnets on the beach, 
Waving, recalled me. We embarked and left 
That noble haven, where, when Genoa reigned, 
A hundred galleys sheltered — ^in the day 
When lofty spirits met and, deck to deck, 
Doria, Fisani ^ fought ; that narrow field 
Ample enough for glory. On we went 
Buffling with many an oar the crystalline sea, 
On from the rising to the setting sun 
In silence— underneath a mountain-ridge. 
Untamed, untameable, reflecting round 
The saddest purple ; nothing to be seen 
Of life or culture, save where, at the foot. 
Some village and its church, a scanty line, 
Athwart the wave gleamed faintly. Fear of 111 
Narrowed our course, fear of the hurricane. 
And that still greater scourge, the crafty Moor, 
Who, like a tiger prowling for his prey. 
Springs and is gone, and on the adverse coast 
(Where Tripoli and Tunis and Algiers 
Forge fetters, and white turbans on the mole 
Gather whene'er the Crescent comes displayed 
Over the Gross) his human merchandize 
To many a curious, many a cruel eye 
Exposes. Ah, how oft, where now the sun 
Slept on the shore, have ruthless scimitars 
Flashed through the lattice, and a swarthy crew 
Dragged forth, ere long to number them for sale, 
Ere long to part them in their agony, 
Parent and child ! How oft, where now we rode 
Over the billow, has a wretched son. 
Or yet more wretched sire, grown grey in chams, 
Laboured, his hands upon the oar, his eyes 
Upon the land — the land, that gave him birth ; 

1 Paganino Doria, Nicold Pisani ; those greatseamen, who balanced 
for so many years the fortunes of Qenoa and Venice. 
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I And, as be gazed, his hatneEtall tlirough. hia tears 
, Fondly unagioed; when a Christiaa ship 
Of war appearing in her bravety, 
A. voice in anger cried, " Use all your strength I " 

But when, ah when, do they that can, forbear 
To crnsh the unreaieting P Strange, that inon, 
OpeaturoB bo frail, so Boon, alas, to die, 
Should have the power, the will to make this world 
A dismal prison-hoase. and life itself. 
Life in its prime, a burden and a curse 
To him who never wronged them? Who that 

breathes 
Would not, when first ho heard it, turn away 
As &om a tale monstrous, incredible? 
Surely a sense of our mortality, 
A coasciouHnesB how soon we shall be gone, 
Or, if we litjger — but a few abort years — 
How sure to look upon oar brother's grave, 
Should of itself incline to pity and love, 
And prompt us rather to assist, relieve, 
Than aggravate the evils each is heir to. 

At length the day departed, and the moon 
Rose like another sun, illumining 
Waters and woods and cloud-capt promontories, 
Glades for a hermit's cell, a lady's bower. 
Scenes of Elysium, such as Night alone 
Reveals below, nor often — scenoe tliat fled 
Ah at the waving of a wizard's watid. 
And left behind them, as their parting gift, 
A thousand nameless odonrs. All was stiJI; 
And now the nightingale her song poured forth 
In each a torrent of heart-felt delight, 
80 fast it flowed, her tongue so voluble, 
As if she thought her hearers would be gone 
Ere half was told. 'Twas where in the north-west, 
Still anas sailed and unassailable, 
Tby pharos, Goaoo, lirst displayed itself. 
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m stillness on its cnggjscst; 
Thas gniding star so oft the only <Rie, 
When those now Rowing in the azme Tsnh 
Are duk and sflent. *TwaB where o'er tiie set^ 
I For we were now within a cable's length,) 
Driicinos gardens hang ; green gallexies, 
And marble tenaoes in many a flight. 
And fBOT-^rthea flnng bonk diff to difi^ 
WHdenng, enchanting; and, above them all, 
A ^laoe, soch as somewhere in the East, 
In Zenastan or Aiabj the blest, 
■Among its golden grores and &mts of gold, 
Andlbiintains scattering rainbows in the skj, 
Base, when Aladdin mbbed the wcmdioiislamp; 
Snch, if not £uier ; and, when we shot by, 
A soene of lerdiy. in Icmg array 
As with the radiance of the setting sun. 
The windows blaring. Bat we now approached 
A Git &r-renowned ; and wonder ceased. 



GKS^OA. 

'HIS boose was Andrea Doria*8. Here 
he lived ;^ 
And here at eve relaxing, when ashore, 
t Held many a pleasant, many a grave 
discoorse 
Wiih them that sought him, walking to and firo 




* T^P^uxa]>cria,cr,«shisEOvcmD«d, the PiaxzmdiSanManeo, 
.xa:pt:±cmx3 &s it mst be thov^t, is to me the most interesting jdAce 
::2 Gcaioft. It v«s th«x« that DoHa asBemUed the people, when he 
fa-re :h«D ihecrHbenTfSifQaii VitaDori^); and on one side of it is 
t^ r^vTrk he 5es bczwd in. oa the other a house, originaUj, of verj 
$3LaZi £x»eBJ»-:«BS, «i:h this insonptiaB : S. C. Andre»de Anna Patiis 
L^kRascct 3f xxvs Pnb&mm. 

TVe screes of eld Genoa, hke those ofTenice, were ccmstrorted chUj 
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As on bis deck. *Tis less in length and breadth 
Than many a cabm in a ship of war ; 
Bat 'tis of marble and at once inspires 
The reverence dae to ancient dignity. 

He left it for a better; and 'tis now 
A house of trade,' the meanest merchandise 
Gmnbering its floors. Yet, fallen as it is, 
*Ti8 still the noblest dwelling — even in Genoa ! 
And hadst thou, Andrea, lived there to the last, 
Thoa hadst done well ; for there is that withoat, 
That in the wall, which monarchs could not give. 
Nor thoa take with thee, that which says aloud, 
It was thy Country's gift to her Deliverer. 

*TiB in the heart of Genoa (he who comes, 
Mast come on foot) and in a place of stir; 
Men on their daily business, early and late. 
Thronging thy very threshold. But, when there, 
Thoa wert among thy fellow-citizens, 
Thy children, for they hailed thee as their sire ; 
And on a spot thou must have loved, for there, 
Galling them round, thou gav'st them more than 

life, 
Giving what, lost, makes life not worth the keeping. 
There thou didst do indeed an act divine ; 
Nor couldst thou leave thy door or enter in. 
Without a blessing on thee. 

Thou art now 
Again among them. Thy brave mariners 
They who had fought so often by thy side, 
Stabling the mountain-billows, bore thee back ; 
And thou art sleeping in thy funeral-chamber. 

Thine was a glorious course ; but couldst thou 
there, 
Clad in thy cere-cloth — in that silent vault. 
Where thou art gathered to thy ancestors — 

* When I saw it io 1822» a basket-maker lived on the gronnd floor^ 
and orer him a seller of chocolate. 

A A 
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Open thy secret heart and tell us all. 
Then should we hear thee with a sigh confess, 
A sigh how heavy, that thy happiest hours 
Were passed before these sacred walls were left, 
Before the ocean- wave thy wealth reflected,^ 
And pomp and power drew envy, stirring up 
The ambitioos man,^ that in a periloas hour 
Fell from the plank. 




MAECO GEIPFONI. 

|AB is a game at which all are sure to 
lose, sooner or later, play they how they 
will ; yet eveiy nation has delighted in 
war, and none more in their day than 
the little republic of Gjenoa, whose galleys, while 
she had any, were always burning and sinking 
those of the Pisans, the Venetians, the Greeks, or 
the Turks ; Christian and Infidel alike to her. 

But experience, when dearly bought, is seldom 
thrown away altogether. A moment of sober re- 
flection came at last ; and after a victory, the most 
splendid and ruinous of any in her annals, she re- 
solved from that day and for ever to live at peace 
with all mankind; having in her long career 
acquired nothing but glory and a tax on every 
article of life. 

Peace came, but with none of its blessings. No 
stir in the harbour, no merchandise in the mart or 
on the quay ; no song as the shuttle was thrown 

^ Alluding to the Palace which he bnilt afterwards, and in which 
he twice entertained the Emperor Charles the Fifth. It is the most 
magnificent edifice on the bay of Genoa. 

3 Fiesco. For an account of his Conspiracy, see Robertson's 
"History of Charles the Fifth." 
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or the ploughshare broke the furrow. The frenzy- 
had left a Iwiguor more alarming than itself. Yet 
the burden must be borne, the tasos be gathered ; 
and, year after year, thej laj Uke a cnree on the 
land, the prospect on every aide growing darker 
arid darker, till an old man entered the senate- 
liou.Be on hia crutches and all was ohanged. 

Marco Grtlfoni was the last of an ancient family, 
a &mily of royal merchants ; and the richest citi- 
zen in Genoa, perhaps iu Europe. His parente 
dying while yet he lay in the cradle, his wealth 
Iwd accumulated from the year of his birth; and bo 
noble a nse did he make of it when he arrived at 
manhood, that wherever he went, he was followed 
by the bleasingB of the people. He would often 
aay," I hold it only in trust for others ; " bnt Genoa 
yne then at her old amnaement, and the work 
grew on bis hands. Strong as he was, the evil 
he had to straggle with was stronger than he. 
His cheerfulneaB, his alacrity left him ; and, hav- 
ing lifted np hia voice for Peace, he withdrew at 
onca from tie sphere of life he had moved in — to 
become, as it were, another man. 

From that time and for full fifty years he was 
to he seen Bitting, like one of the founders of 
hia HoQBe, at his desk among hia money-bags, 
in a narrow Btreet near the Forto Franco; 
aod he, who in a famine had filled the graiiaricB 
of the State, sending to Sicily and even to Egypt, 
now lived only as for hie heirs, though there 
were none to inherit ; giving no longer to any 
— but lending to all — to the rich on their bonde 
and the poor on their pledges ; lending at the 
bigheet rate, and e3actiag with the utmost 
rigour. No longer relieving the miserable, he 
sought only to enrich himself by their misery ; 
and there he sate in his gown of frieze, till every 
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finger was pointed at him in passing and every 
tongne exclaimed, ** There sits the Miser !" 

But in that character and amidst all that oblo- 
quy he was still the same as ever, still acting to 
l^e best of his judgment for the good of lus 
fellow-citizens ; and when the measnre of their 
calamities was full, when Peace had come, bnt 
had come to no purpose, and the lesson, as he 
flattered himself, was graven deep in their minds, 
then, but not tUl then, though his hair had ]xmg 
grown grey, he threw off the mask and gave up 
all he had, to annihilate at a blow his great and 
cruel adversaries,^ those taxes which, when exces- 
sive, break the hearts of the people ; a glorious 
achievement for an individual, though a bloodless 
one, and such as only can be conceived possible 
in a small community like theirs. 

Alas, how little did he know of human nature ! 
How little had he reflected on the ruling passion 
of his countr3rmen, so injurious to others and at 
length so fatal to themselves ! Almost instantlj 
they grew arrogant and quarrelsome ; almost in- 
stantly they were in arms again ; and, before the 
statue was up, that had been voted to his memory, 
every tax, if we may believe the historian,^ was 
laid on as before, to awaken vain regrets and wise 
resolutions. 

• Such as the Ghibelles formerly in France ; " ad le droit," says 
Montesqnien, "excedoit de dix-sept fois la Talenr de la marchan- 
dise." Salt is an article, of which none know the valne, who have 
not known the want of it. 

* Who hp is, I have yet to learn. The story was told to me many 
years ago by a great reader of the old annalists ; bat I have searched 
ever3rwhere for it in vain. 
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A FAEEWELL.1 

iND now farewell to Italy — perhaps 
For ever! Yet, metliinks, I could 

not go, 
I could not leave it, were it mine to 
say, 
'arewell for ever !" Many a courtesy, 
it sought no recompense, and met with none 
b in the swell of hearfc with which it came, 
ve I experienced ; not a cabin-door, 
where I would, but opened with a smile ; 
)in the first hour, when, in my long descent, 
"ange perfumes rose, rose as to welcome me, 
>m flowers that ministered like unseen spirits ; 
>m the first hour, when vintage-songs broke 

forth, 
grateful earnest, and the Southern lakes, 
szlingly bright, unfolded at my feet ; 
3y that receive the cataracts, and ere long 
miss them, but how changed— onward to roll 
)m age to age in silent majesty, 
ssing the nations, and reflecting round 
3 gladness they inspire. 

Gentle or rude, 
scene of life but has contributed 
ch to remember — ^from the Polesine, 
lere, when the south-wind blows and clouds on 

clouds 
bher and fall, the peasant freights his boat, 
lacred ark, slung in his orchard-grove ; 

1 Written at Sosa, May 1, 1822. 
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IGndfal to migrate when the king of floods^ 
VisitB his hnmble dwelling, and l^e keel, 
Slowly uplifted over field and fence, 
Floats on a world of waters — firom that low, 
That level region^ where no Echo dwells, 
Or, if she comes, comes in her saddest plight, 
Hoarse, inarticolate— on to where the path 
Is lost in rank loxoriance, and to breathe 
Is to inhale distemper, if not death ; * 
Where the wild-boar retreats, when hunters chafe, 
And, when the daj-star flames, the buffalo-herd, 
Afflicted, plunge into the stagnant pool, 
Nothing discerned amid the water-leaves, 
Save here and there the likeness of a head, 
Savage, uncouth ; where none in human shape 
Ck>mes, save the herdsman, levelling his lengih 
Of lance with many a cry, or, Tartar-like, 
Urging his steed along the distant hill 
As from a danger. There, but not to rest, 
I travelled many a dreary league, nor turned 
(Ah then least willing, as who had not been?) 
When in the South, against the azure sky^ 
Three temples rose in soberest majesty, 

1 The Po. " Chaqiie maison est ponrvne de bateaux, et loisqne 
Pinoadatioa s^annonce," ^c. — Lettres de Chatecnnieux. 

* It was somewhere in the Maremma, a region so fatal to so muj, 
that the unhapp7 Pia, a Siamese lady of the ftunily of Tolommei, 
fell a sarriflee to the jealoosy of her husband. Thither he conveyed 
her in the sultry time, 

" tral Luglio e'l Settembre ;" 

havinff resohred in his heart that she should perish there, even 
though he perished there with her. Not a word escaped from him 
oa the war, not a syllable in answer to her remonstrances or her tears ; 
and in suUen silence he watched patiently by her till she died. 

" Siena mi fe ; disfecemi Maremma. 
Sahd colni, che'nnanellata pria, 
Disposando, m'avea con la sua gemma.** 

The Maremma is continually in the mind of Dante; now as 
swarming with serpents, and now as employed in its great work of 
destruction. 
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The wondrous work of some heroic race.^ 

But now a long farewell ! Oft, while I live, 
If once again in England, once again ^ 
In my own chimney-nook, as Night steals on, 
With half-shut eyes reclining, oft, methinks, 
While the wind blusters and the drenching rain 
Clatters without, shall I recall to mind 
The scenes, occurrences, I met with here 
And wander in Elysium ; many a note 
Of wildest melody, magician-like 
Awakening, such as the Galabrian horn 
Along the mountain-side, when all is still, 
Pours forth at folding-time ; and many a chant. 
Solemn, sublime, such as at midnight flows 
From the full choir, when richest harmonies 
Break the deep silence of thy glens. La Cava ; 
To him who lingers there with listening ear 
Now lost and now descending as from Heaven ! 





tND now a parting word is due from him 
Who,, in the classic fields of Italy, 
(If haply thou hast borne with him so 
long,) 
Through many a grove by many a fount has led 

thee. 
By many a temple half as old as Time ; 
Where all was still awakening them that slept. 
And conjuring up where all was desolate, 

1 The temples of Psstiim. 

3 Who has travelled, and cannot say with Catallns, 

** O quid solntis est beatios cnris ? 
Qaam mens onus reponit, ac peregriao 
Lahore fessi yenimns larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoqne aoquiescimus lecto." 



aooldenng in tfadrfanenl urns, 
oft sat JBtc zhe Tiihare fl^iped his wing- 



denied him mnchi 
But g&TP hm JE lis 'berth what meet he yalnes ; 
A passioziaiie k^? isr Taraifar, scolpmre, paintJTig, 
For poetrj, the asL Lnast of the gods. 
For all things hflre^ or gsssod or beaatifial, 
A setting sun, a lake saoog the moontains, 
The light of an ingennoia coniitienance. 
And what transcends thesa aill, a noble actknL j 
Nature denied him natdtu box gave him moare ; 
And ever, ever gratefdl shcxild he be. 
Though from his cheek, ere jet the dofwn was th^ 
Health fled; for in his heariest hours would come 
Gleams such as come not now ; ncH'&iledhetheD, 
(Then and through life his happsest pnril^e) 
Full oft to wander where the Moses haont, 
Smit with the love of song. 

Tis now long since ; 
And now, while yet 'tis day, would he withdraw, 
Who, when in youth he strung his lyre, addressed 
A former generation. C Many an eye. 
Bright as the brightest now, is closed in night, 
And many a voice, how eloquent, is mute, 
That, when he came, disdained not to receive 
His lays with favour. !♦♦♦♦• 

1839. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



Page 189, line 12. 

*Tit not a tale that every hour brings with it. 

^INES of eleven syllables occur almost in even' 
page of Milton; bat though they are not un- 
pleasing, they ought not to be admitted into 
heroic poetry; since the narrow limits of our 
lage allow us no other distinction of epic and tragic 
ures." Johnson. 

is remarkable that He used them most at last. In the 
idise Regained" they occur oftener than in the ** Paradise 
" in the proportion of ten to one ; and let it be remem- 
. that they supply us with another close, another cadence ; 
they add, as it were, a string to the instrument ; and, 
tabling the Poet to relax at pleasure, to rise and fall 
his subject, contribute what is most wanted, compass, 

akespeare seems to have delighted in them, and in some 
I soliloquies has used them four and five times in suc- 
•n ; an example I have not followed in mine. As in the 
dng instance, where the subject is solemn beyond all 

B. 

•* To be, or not to be," ^c, 

ey come nearest to the flow of an unstudied eloquence, 
hould therefore be used in the drama ; but why exclu- 
'? Horace, as we learn from himself, admitted the 
Pedestris in his happiest hours, in those when he was 
at his ease ; and we cannot regret her visits. To her 
e indebted for more than half he has left us ; nor was 
rer at his elbow in greater dishabille, than when he 
the celebrated *' Journey to Brundnsinm." 

Page 190, line 20. 
ITiat winds beside the mirror ofaU beauty, 
I following lines were written on the spot, and may 
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MTTt pwrti^f to recall to some of my reftdeis what they hare 
•Mm m tkia tachanting country. 

^ I lora to vatch in silence till the San 
Sets; and Mont Blanc, arrayed in crimson and gold, 
Fling* his gigantic shadow o'er the Lake ; 
That shadow, thoogh it comes through pathless tracts, 
Only less hfight, leas glorious than himself. 
But, while we gaae* *tis gone ! And now he shines 
Like burnished sihrer; all, below, the Night's. 

Such moments are most precious. Yet there are 
Others, that follow fiut, more precious still ; 
When once again he changes, once again 
Clothing himself in grandeur all his own ; 
When, like a Ghost, shadowless, colourless, 
He melts away into the Heaven of Heavens ; 
EUmself alone revealed, all lesser things 
As though they were not and had never been I" 

Page 191, line 4. 
never to beiuamedf 
See the ** Odyssey," lib. xix. v. 597, and lib. zxiE v. 19. 

Page 191, line 1. 
St, Bruno's once— 

The Grande Chartreuse. It was indebted for its fonnda- 
tion to a miracle ; as every guest m^y learn there from a 
little book that lies on the table in his cell, the cell allotted 
to him by the fathers. 

'* In this year the Canon died, and, as all believed, in the 
odour of sanctity: for who in his life had been so holy, in his 
death so happy ? But how false are the judgments of men! 
For when the hour of his funeral had arrived, when the 
mourners had entered the church, the bearers set down the 
bier, and every voice was lifted up in the Miserere, suddenly* 
and as none knew how, the lights were extinguished, the 
anthem stopt ! A darkness succeeded, a silence as of the 
grave ; and these words came in sorrowifhl accents from the 
lips of the dead. ' I am summoned before a Just God ! — 
A Just God jttdgeth me ! • - - I am condemned by a Just 
God!'" 

<* In the church," says the legend, '* there stood a yoong 
man with his hands clasped in prayer, who from that time 
rteolved to withdraw into the desert. It was he whom we 
mw invoke as St. Bmno.* 



»> 
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Page 198, line 8. 

Glided along tJiose aisles interminahle, 

Bs ont la inline longueur que T^glise de Saint-Pierre de 
ome, et lis renferment quatre cents cellules. 

Page 198, line 12. 

that house so rich of old, 
So courteous. 

The words of Ariosto. 

** una badla 
Ricca — e cortesa a chiunque vi venia.'* 

Page 199, line 2. 
£fe was nor dull nor contradictory, 

Not that I felt the confidence of Erasmus, when, on his 
ay from Paris to Turin, he encountered the dangers of Mont 
Bnis in 1507; when, regardless of torrent and precipice, he 
nrsified as he went ; composing a poem on horseback,* and 
riting it down at intervals as he sat in the saddle' — an 
Kample, I imagine, followed by few. 

Much indeed of " Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," as the Au- 
lor assured me, was conceived and executed in like manner 
I his journey through Greece ; but the work was performed 
I less unfavourable circumstances; for, if his fits of inspira- 
on were stronger, he travelled on surer ground. 

Page 201, line 12. 

And gathered from above, below, around. 

The Author of *' Lalla Rookh," a Poet of such singular 
lidty as to give a lustre to all he touches, has written a 
mg on this subject, called the Crystal-hunters. 

Page 207, line 16. 

every look 
Went to the heart, for from the heart it came. 

When may not our minds be said to stream into each 
hiKf for how much by the light of the countenance comea 
em the child to the mother before he has the gift of speech ; 

1 "Canoen eqnestre, vel potins Alpestre.**— Ebashus. 
* " Notans in chart& super sellam. — /(2em. 
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•ad how much afterwards in like manner comes to conwk 
us and to cheer os in our journey through life, for when even 
to the last cannot we give, cannot we receive what no words 
can convey? 

And is not this the universal language, the language of 
all nations from the beginning of Time ; which comes with 
the breath of life, nor goes till life itself is departing? 

Page 211, Une 1. 

Ilove to sail along the Larian Lake 

Originally thus : 

*' I love to sail along the Larian Lake 
Under the shore — though not, where'er he dwelt, 
To visit Pliny — not, where'er he dwelt, 
Whate'er his humour ; for from cliff to cliff, 
From glade to glade, adorning as he went. 
He moved at pleasure, many a marble porch, 
Dorian, Corinthian, rising at his call.'* 

Page 216, line 22. 

My omelet, and a flagon of hill-wine. 

Originally thus : 

** My omelet, and a trout, that, as the sun 
Shot his last ray through Zaiiga's leafy grove, 
Leaped at a golden fly, had happily 
Fled from all eyes ; " 

Zanga is the name of a beautiful villa near Bergamo, in 
which Tasso finished his Tragedy of Torrismondo. It still 
belongs to bis family. 

Page 216, line 27. 

Bartering my bread and salt for empty praise. 

After line 27, in the MS. 

'' That evening, tended on with verse and song, 
I closed my eyes in heaven, but not to sleep ; 
A Columbine, my nearest neighbour there. 
In her great bounty, at the midnight-hour 
Bestowing on the world two Harlequins.** 

Chapelle and Bachaumont fared no better at Salon, " ^ 
<;ause d'une comedienne, qui s'avisa d'accoucher de deux 
petits com^diens." 
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Page 217, line 3. 

And shall I sup where Juliet at the Masque 

Originally thns : 

'' And shall I sup where Juliet at the Masqne 
First saw and loved, and now, by him who came 
That night a stranger, sleeps from age to age?" 

An old Palace of the Gappelletti, with its unconth balcony 
and irregnlar windows, is still standing in a lane near the 
Market-place; and what Englishman can behold it with 
indifference ? 

When we enter Verona, we forget ourselves, and are almost 
inclined to say with Dante, 

*' Yieni a veder Montecchi, e Cappelletti." 

Page 217, line 5. 

Such questions hourly do Task myself; 

It has been observed that in Italy the memory sees more 
than the eye. Scarcely a stone is turned up that has not 
some historical association, ancient or modern ; that may not 
be said to have gold under it. 

Page 217, line 7. 
** To Ferrara "— 
Fallen as she is, she is still, as in the days of Taasoni, 
" La gran donna del Po.** 

Page 217, line 17. 
Would ihey had loved thee less, or feared thee more 1 
From the sonnet of Filicaja, "Italia I Italia I ** &c. 

Page 217, line 18. 

Twice hast thou lived already ; 
Twice shone among the nations qf the world, 

All our travellers, from Addison downward, have dili- 
gently explored the monuments of her former existence; 
while those of her latter have, comparatively speaking, 
escaped observation. If I cannot supply the deficiency, I 
will not follow their example ; and happy shall I be if by 
an intermixture of verse and prose I have furnished my 
conntrymen on their travels with a pocket<companion. 

Though the Obscure has its Worshippers, as well indeed 
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Page 217, line 25. 
Ifhmt a suMv riftmlr. 

There b a French prorerb that most sometimes occur to ao 
obaerrcr in the present age : '^Beaacoapdemal, peadebniit; 
Peanronp de hniit, pen de mal.** 

To Lord John Roasell are we indebted for that admirable 
de&iition of a Prorcrh, "^ The wisdom of many and the wit 
of one." 

Page 218, line 16. 

Tkt bmi eam€ kUktrfor a deeping place ; 

A Mirror in the sixteenth centnrr is said to hare rerealed 
a secret that led to less tragical consequences. 

> Honce. 

' Ninetees Centvnes hare psased avmj, and what scholar has oot 
aow his pockeC-Horace ! 
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John GoleazzD Tiiconte, Duk< of Milan, becoming eni- 

rooQred in hii youth of ■duughterof Ibe House of Correggio, 

gilet}', bin cbeerfuliieaa loft him, r9 all obserrEd though 

le knew why ; till Bonie Ladies of the CourC, who had 
lived with him In great familisrilj and who hud sought and 
•ooghl but nerei fDund, began to rally him on the subjert, 
Baying, " Forgire ua onr preiamption. Sir j but, oa you are 
ia love, fbt iii love you must be, may we know who ghe is, 
tbat we may render honour to whom honour la due ; for it 
will be our delight no leu than uur duty to nerve her ? " 

The Duke was iu dismajanJ endeavoured to fly, if it were 
poiiibKfrom so unequal a combat. But in QIght there is 
no lecariCy when aucb an enemy is in ihe Held ; and, beini; 
MOD convinced tbat the more he relisted, the more he would 
(m aaaailed, he revived at once to oapitulale ; and, com- 
manding for the parpose a splendid enlertaiument, such bb 

not fbrgetting the lovely Correggia, who was as urgent at 
the Teat, though she flattered herself that she knew the secrel 
•• well ai he did. 

When the banquet naa over and the table-cloth removed. 
and every guaat, as she sate, served with waier for her fair 
haodaand with a Moth -piet from Che odoriferous maatic tree, 
a Cabinet of rich workmanship was placed on the table. 
"And now," said be, with a gaiety nnnsual to !overs,"And 
now^my dear ladles, as I can deny you nothing, come, one 
by one. and behold her ; for here she is I" As he spoke, be 
onlblded tbe doors of the Cabinet ; and each in. her turn 
beheld the Portrait of a beauCifiil Girt. 

Tbe last lo look and lo see was CoTreggis, for so fas bad 
oontrlved il; but nocontrivance was wanted ; for, shrinking 
u>d agitated, she had hang back behind them all, till tober 

with Ihe intelligence came the conviction Chat ber fond heart 
hail deceived her. 

But what were her feelings when she looked and saw; 
for at tbe touch of a spring tV 



■self I 



Riaitdi di Sabba Oistiglion 



1559. 



I For thia Story, as indeed for many others, I am Indebted 
to my friend Sir Charles Lock Easllake, President of the 
Koykl Academy i and I am happy in this opportunity of 

I acknuwledging my obligalioni to him. 
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P^ 2S1, line 16. 

SUM^Lmnmg wHk At rieketi hme»</ari, 

Stfttnl vtra pttBted br Giorgione and Titisn; as, for 
tk* Ga' Sonnao, the Ca' Grinumi, and the Fondaeo 
their emnlatioo, great their riviliT. 
an anecdote related by Yasari; and 
It thej have been obeenred in their 
ther itood at work on their scafiblda, by those 
mdcr them by land and by water I > 

Page 222» Hne 20. 






of hia wit and agility, was exhibited 
the stage at Yenice. 

inanagony; the word was inexorable, 
te mo pwpose that Harlequin suggested another and 
At length, in a fit of despair, he pitched hia head 
fiall in the dying man's stomach, and the wmd bolted ont of 
hia Mwth to the most distant part of the hoase.">-See 
Jloouli rim ^ Sscicty in itefy. 
He if wdl desoibed by Mannontel in the Enq/dopS&. 
** PenoBBage de lacom^dieitalienne. Le caract^rediatiaetif 
de rmcwnne com^die italienne est de jooer dee ridicolea, non 
^ mais nationanT Cest nne imitation groteaqne 
dee diffbentes villes ditalie ; et chaeone felloe 
est representee par on personnage qui est toojoors le m&ose 
PantiJon est veoitien, le Doctenr est bolonois, Scapin eet 
^api>'*f «»*. et Ariequin est beigamasqne. Celoi-ci est d'nne 
singnlarite qui m^rite d'etre observi^ ; et il a fait long-temps 
les plaisin de Paris, joae par trois acteorsc^l^bres, Dominiqae, 
Thomassin, et Carlin. H est vraisemblable qu'on esclaTe 
africain fiit le premier module de ce personnage. Sod. carac- 
tcre est on melange d'ign<H«nce, de naivete, d*esprit, de betise 
et de grice : c*est nne espece d*homme ^banch^, on grand cn- 
fknt, qoi a des loeors de raiscm et d*intelligence, et dont tontee 
les meprises on les maladressesont qnelque chose de piquant 
Lerrai modele de son jen est la sonplesse, Tagilit^, lagentil* 
Icese d'on jenne chat, avec one 6corce de grossi^ret^ qui rend 
son action plus plaisante ; sent rdle est celni d'nn valet patient, 
fid^e, credule, gourmand, toujours amoureuz, tonjonis dans 

* Frv-i^rk- Zorchero, in a drawing which I hare seen, has introdnoed 
hx5 turoclier Taiideo as so emplojred at Rome on the Palace Mattei» and 
Raphael and Michael Angelo as sitting <m hotrsebadc among the q>ec- 
tattws below. 
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Page 223. line 3S. 

A tetm eflufiit a*i glarj/, a dnntinum. 

That hat citdxred lit longrit anuing nun. 

'oetofaarawDOaudlry. Mr. Wnrd;w<![[b,bBBiirit(ena 

wnnet OD the ulinctien of tbe Tenelim Oepubiic. 

>nCB did Sba hold tb« gorgeoaa East in fee." &c, 

FBg:fl225,liae35.' 
and at once the fill. 
re woB, in my time, another republic, a place ofrefage 

long the walara and which shared the eame fate; — a 
ic, the dtizena of whiirb, if not more enterpriaing, were 
ra rirtaoDS,' and could say also lo the great natioaa a[ 
R-ld, " Your couQtrlea nere acquired by cUDqaastorby 
«nce ; hnt Dora is the work of dot own honda. We 
it, day by day j aad, but for oa, it might ceaw to be 
tow! — a repiihlic, in its progreas, for ever warred on 
alsmeati and how often b.v men mare cruel than tbej ; 
aatantly cultivating the arts of peace, and, ibortaiwu 
UM allotted to it (only three times tbe life of man, ac- 
; tOthePialmist) produciug, amidst all its difficulties, 
ly the grealeat ssamen, but the greateat lawyers, tba 
It phyriolans, the moat accomplished acbolars, the moat 
u wise as they were juat.* 
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Page 226, line 25. 

Playing at Mora 

A national game of great antiquity, and most probably tbe 
'' micare digitis ** of the Romans. It is an old obwmtioii thit 
fsw things are so lasting as the games of the young. Tbej 
go down from one g^eration to another. 

Page 226, line 26. 
With PuHehineno.—'Tis a game to ttrihe. 

Originally thus: 

^' With Punchinello, crying as in wrath 

* TVe ! Quattro ! Cinque ! '—lis a game to strike." 

Page 228, line 8. 

MMap paued o'er thee lUke a tummer^kmL 

When we wish to know if a man may be aoconntedbappjr) 
we should perhaps inquire, not whether he is prosperous or 
nnprosperous, but how much he is a£Eected by little thhigs— 
by such as hourly assail us in the commerce of life, and tn 
no more to be regarded than the buzzings and stingingsoft 
summer-fly. 

Page 231, line 26. 

Carrara, 
Francis Carrara II. 

Page 232, line 5. 

T7i€U deep descent, 

Les prisons des plombs, c'est-a-dire ces foumaises ardentes 
qu*on avait distributes en petites cellules sous les temsKS 
qui couvrentle palais ; les puits, c'est-a-dire ces fosses crens^ 
sous les canaux, oil le jour et la chaleur n'avaient januu 
p^n6tr6, ^taient les silencienx d^positaires des myst^rieotes 
vengeances de ce tribunal. Dabu. 

always carefxil of his health ; and to the question, how he wassble to 
transact such a multiplicitj of affairs, he wonld answer, ** Bf doing 
only (me thing at a time.** A saying, which should not soon be fox- 
gotten and which may remind the raider of another, thou^ of ]^ 
value, by a great English Lawyer of the last Century, John IhiiuuBS- 
" I do a Uttle ; a little does itself; and the rest is undone." 
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Page 23^, line 1. 
Tct what ID gay as Venice f 
I a letter, written by Francesco Priscinneae, a Florentine. 
B U an intereating account of an enteitulnmeiic given in 
dty by TitiiD. 

Iwaa invited," aivs he, " to celebrate the first of Au),Ti«l 
Ifbmre Agoato) ina beaalifal garden belonging to that Great 
Painter,' ■ man who by his courtesies could give a grace and 
1 cbann to any thing festive i' and there, when I arrived, t 
hand him in company with some of the moat accomplished 
penooathen in Venice; together with three of myccuntry- 
mm, Pietro Aretino, Nardi the historian,' and Saiiaovino fo 
celebrateil le a sculptor and an architect. 

'Though the place wag shady, the sua wu still powerfal; 
, before we sat down at table, we passed our timein con- 
tamplatlng the excellent piclurea with which the house was 
filled, and in admiring the order and beanty of the garden, 
which, beiing on the sea and at the northern extremity Dt' 
Vantce, looked directly on the little island of Murano and 
ithen not less beautifu). 

Great indeed was our admiration, great onr enjoyment, 
whorerer we turned ; and no eooner did the gun go down, 

ling with the ricbeat harmonies, vocal and 
ch continued till midnight and delighted 
u bayond measure, while we sat and eupped, regaling onr- 
«*1tM with everythiug that was most exquisite." 
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lino, the Alchymist, ns related 
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The person that follows him was yet more eztnordinin, 
and is said to haye appeared there in 1687. See Hentyfrn 
Bet£vivu». 

'' Those who have experienced the advantages whidi tO 
strangers enjoy in that Cit>', will not be snrpiiMd that <M 
who went by Uie name of Signor Groaldi was admitted into 
the best company, though none knew who or what he wn 
He remained there some months ; and three things were it- 
marked concerning him — that he had a small bat inestimabb 
collection of pictures, which he readily showed to anybody— 
that he spoke on every subject with such a mastery « 
astonished all who heard him — and that he never wrote or 
received any letter, never required any credit or used toy 
bills of exchange, but paid for every thing in ready m<mer, 
and lived respectably, though not splendidly. 

''This gentleman being one day at the coffbe-house, a Vene- 
tian nobleman, who was an excellent judge of pictures, and 
who had heard of Signor Gualdi's collection, expressed a desire 
to see them ; and his request was instantly granted. After 
observing and admiring them for some time, he happened to 
cast his eyes over the chamber-door, where hung a portnit 
of the Stranger. The Venetian looked upon it, and then 
upon him. * This is your portrait. Sir,* said he to Sgnor 
Gualdi. The other made no answer but by a low bov. 
*Tet you look,' he continued, Hike a man of fifty; and I 
know this picture to be of the hand of Titian, who has been 
dead one hundred and thirty years. How is this possible?' 
* It is not easy,* said Signor Gualdi gravely, ' to know all 
things that are possible ; but there is certainly no crime in 
my being like a picture of Titian*s.* The Venetian perceived 
that he had given offence and took his leave. 

'*In the evening he could not forbear mentioning wbit 
had passed to some of his friends, who resolved to satisfy 
themselves the next day by seeing the picture. For tbts 
purpose they went to the coffee-house about the time that 
Signor Gualdi was accustomed to come there; and, not 
meeting with him, inquired at his lodgings, where they 
learnt that he had set out an hour before for Vienna. This 
affair made a great stir at the time.*' 

« 

Page 234, line 20. 

All eye, all ear, no where and every where, 

A Frenchman of high rank, who had been robbed at Venice 
and had complained in conversation of the negligence of the 
Police, saying that they were vigilant only as spies on the 
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atranger, wan on bis itbj back to tbe Term Firrna, wbsn his 
gondala Btopp«d sQddenLy in Ibe midst of ibe waTes. He 
Inqaiced the reasuD ; and bis gondoliers pointed ro a b<iaC 
with a red flag, that bud just made them « tigaal. h 
arrived) and he was called un board. "Ton are the Prlncs 
da Cnon? Were you not robbed on Frldoy-eTeriing? — I 
wmi. — Of what ?— or five hundred ducati.—^ADd where were 
Uiey?-^In« green pnr«.^Do you suspect any body? — I 
do. a servant, — Would you know him again? — Certainly." 
Tlis loterrogBlar with bis foot lorneil aaiJs an obi cloak that 
1>7 thare ; and the Prince beheld hia pnrse in the band of a 
daadnUD. "Take it; and remember that jiune set their 
fset agUD in a country where they have presumed to doubt 
the wiadom of tbe governraetit." 



■e 234, li 



b23. 



Moil prtMtal wAfA frail Ihaughl i/. 

Une caagiBtrature terrible, says Montesquieu, una msgis- 
[lUiirG fitablio pour venger tea crimes qu'elle aoupfonne. — 
Of tbe terror which it iaapired he could apejik from eipe' 
rimca, if we may believe one of bii contemporaries. 

In Italy, Bays Diderot, he became acquainted with Lurd 
Cheaiarfiaid, and they travelled on together, disputing all 
tbe way ; each asserting and maintaining aa for his life tbe 
iatelleotual superiority of his countrymen ; till at lesglb 
~ ice, where Moniesqnieu was prosacnting 
hia rvaearcbea with an urdonr all bis own, when he received 
a Frenchman in a maty garb, who 
tboa addreased him. "You must wonder at my intnisioa, 
air; bat, when the life of a countryman la in danger, I can- 
amain ailenc, coat me what it may. In this city many 
a has gone to bia grave for one inconaiderate word, and 
yaa have uttered a thousand. Nor is it unkaown to Ibe 
Government that you write; and before the ami goea down 
— But 1 have anid more than enough i and may it not be too 
Ian I Good mnming to you, air. All I beg of you in return 
il, that, if you see me again under any circumstances, you 
will ODl discover that yon have seen me before." 

Tbe Preaidenl, in tbe greatest conBlematioa, prepared for 
inatani flight, and had already committed hia papers to the 
" ..... -• 1 appeared and began to reason with 



"What 



aubjec 



iHive? Friendship?"— "He did 
' '■— " He asked fur none."— " And 
I, if detected, be would be sirungted 
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OB tke ipotl — So, va, mj friend. He was sent, yon 11117 
reet ■■■rfd ; and wkai woald jon saj — but let me reflect t 
little — §md what would 70a ear. if 70a were indebted for 
this Tiiit to an Enf^iahman, a fellow-trayeller of yours, to 
eoBTince joa br czperienee of what bj argument he ceold 
■erer eoBTince job — that one grain of our common seiue, 
■Manly as yoa maj think of it, is worth a thousand of thit 
Et^it eo whidi yon all valne ronrselves so highly; for 

with one grun of common sense ** 

''Ah, TiUain!" exclaimed Montesquieu, "what t txiek 
yon haTO played me ! — And my manuscript ! my manuscript, 
whidi I hare bnmt! " 

Page 236, line la 



When a Despot lays his hand on a Free City, how floon 
must he make the discovery of the Rustic, who bought 
Fundi of the Fuppet-show man, and complained that be 
would not speak ! 

Fage 249, line 23. 
Notktmg bml turned to haUl 

There is a beautiful Frecept which he who has received 
an injury, or who thinks that he has, would for his own sake 
do well to follow : *' Excuse half and forgive the rest" 

Page 253, line 17. 
Such as a Aipwreeied tnaa mi^ hope to build. 

After which in the MS. 

*' A Crusoe, sorrowing in his loneliness — ** 

Page 254, line 22. 
He cultured all that amid refine, exalt. 

Thrice happy is he who acquires the habit of looking eyeiy- 
where for excellencies and not for faults — whether in art or 
in nature — whether in a picture, a poem, or a character. 
Like the bee in its flight, he extracts the sweet and not the 
bitter wherever he goes ; till his mind becomes a dwelling 
place for all that is beautiful, receiving, as it were by instinct, 
what is congenial to itself, and rejecting everything else 
almost as unconscious] v as if it was not there. 
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fflhmtshoiddil teer eome by choice 
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deptba 



^T(t»j I (inr « momBQt tr 

;«f UieBlickFarBEt? It lE fiir tbee'ake iifA liitlesior^ wmca 
Ibas unna relBtion to the Eiibjeut and wbkh msay, if I mislake 
not. will wish to be true. 

' " FarewvU!" Boiil the old BiroD, as he conducted hia guest 
to the Gnte, " If yon muit go, you must. But promiie to 
. write, for we shall beaDxionstohear of your entire recorerji 
' tlioiigb we cannot regret, as we ought to do, an illuess by 
I whu^ wehave been ao much the gaioera." The young man 
I uld nothing, but the teats were in hia eyesj and, as the 
j caniage drove olT, he looked back again and again on the 
I venerable towers of the Castle in which he had experienced 
I such kindnesB. " Nor can I regret my illDess," uiid be to 
I JiinueKwitb b sigh. 

I Sick and a Htrauger, he bad been rocoived and welcomed 
I from a miserable inn in the village below. By the Baron be 

I hod been treated with the tenderness of aparenl; and by bis 
' dsnghter— but the reader mustfiU up the aeiilunce from what 

It was ayoangerftonofthe Bouse ofModena, who was now 
Ij travelling homeward along the banks of the Danube. What 
|| he Ihonght St Gist to be gratitude, neither time nor dietanee 

II ooold reinore or diminish ; and, bnviiig not lung afterwards, 
bv some nneipeuted circunistancee, sucueedi^d lo the Duke- 

I' dom, be wrote instantly to invite Her who had nnreed him 

I' i his extremity, to coma and share his throne. "Ynuhave 

I given me life," said he," and you cannot refuse methatwlth- 

, oat which life would be of little value." 

Her answer iias soon received. She would not deny the 
pleasure, the emotion with which she had read bis letter. 
She would not conceal the friendship, the more than friend- 
flbipt which she had conceived for him. ^' But lam no longer,^' 
■ays she, " what I was. A cruel distemper has so entirely 
changed me that you would not know me ; and, grateftil is 
I shall ever feel for the honour and tbe huppiness yon in- 

i. tended for me, I must for yonr sake, for my own, declitie 
tbem both, and remain here to devote mvaeK to my Father 

Ij in the obscurily in which you found me.' 

J " No," he replied, " it was yonr mind, and not your per- 
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aloDg with joQ, that with yen I may stady to mtke him 
happ J ; nor can I fail of euccess, for it shall be the bnainesi 
of my lifb to make you so.** 

She came, and as loyely as ever. It was a ntM to tay the 
strength of his affection ; and from her is said to hsTS de- 
scended the race that now occupies the throne of liodena. 

Page 255, line 21. 

'71s of a Lady m her earBeti youUu 

This story is, I believe, founded on fact ; thoogh the time 
and place are uncertain. Many old houses in En^^ssd lay 
daim to it. 

Except in this instance and another (p. 345) Ihaveererr* 
where followed history or tradition ; and I would here, dis- 
burden my conscience in pointing out these ezceptioiu lest 
the reader should be misled by them. 

Page 257, line 18. 
An old man wandering. 

How affecting are such demonstrations of Ghrief ! 

We read of a Father who lost an only child by a fidl from 
a window, and who, as long as he lived and however he 
might be emploj-ed, would suddenly break off and give the or 
and the look and the gesture which he gave when it spmng 
from his arms and was gone. 

It is said that Garrick was well acquainted with him and 
that, when solicited by the Actors in Paris to give some proof 
of bis power, he gave what he had seen so often and with t 
truth that overcame them all. 

Page 260, line 17. 

and many a tower* 

Such, perhaps, as suggested to Petrocchi the sonnet, " lo 
chiesi al Tempo/* &c. 

*^ I said to Time, ' This venerable pile. 
Its floor the earth, its roof the firmament, 
Whose was it once? ' He answered not, but fled 
Fast as before. I turned to Fame, and asked. 
' Names such as his, to thee they must be known. 
Speak I * But she answered only with a sigh. 
And, musing mournfully, looked on the ground. 
Then to Oblivion I addressed myself^ 
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A dJamal pbaatom, gitting al Ihe git«; 

' Wboae it waa once I care not ; novi 'tie mine.' "' 

TheumB lum or thought is in an ancient inscrip'ioDMbicli 

ffir Waller Stott tepeated to me many yeara ago, and which 

he had met with, I believe, in the eemeleiy of Melrose Abbey, 

wheQ wanderiug, like Old Mortalit}-, among the tomb-atonea 

" The Earth walks on the Earth, gligteriug with gold; 
The Earth goes lo the Earth, sooner than it wold. 
The Earth builds on the Lanh (eniples aud towersj 
The Earth says to the Eailb, > All will b« oun.'" 

Fage S63, line 6. 

Soulh<ff/ie CAvch, tasl of ihe btlfryteair. 

ThilQiurtercrthB City was at tbe close of (be fourteenth 

lady of the Amieri family, whoj being cTossed in love and 
swaiSced by ber father to bis avarice or his ambilioiii wbb. 
in tha fbur^ year of an unhappy marriage, consigued to the 
grave. 

With the usual eolemnities she was conveyed to the Ceme- 
Mry of the Cathedral, aiid deposited in a Sepulchre of the 
ftmity tbat was long pointed out ; but she was not to remain 
there. For abe had bean buried in a trance ) and, awaking 
at inidnigbt " among tham that Btept," ahe diBcngaged in 
tha darkness her hands and her feet, and, climbing up the 

abroad into the rnoiinshine, wondering where she was and 
what bad befalleu ber. When sbe bad in some degree ra- 
covered herself, she sought the house of her Husband;' 
going forth in hei grave^clolhei and passing through the 
Street that was theucefurlh to be called the Street of the 
D«ad.' But, when abe arrived there and be bebetd her, he 
Bianed back as from a spectre, and abut the door sgaiolt her 
aadfled. 

To her Father then she directed her steps, and afterwards 
to ao Uncle, bnt wilh no better sncceaa; and now, being 
everywhere rejected and with horror, — what, alas, had she 
to do bnt to die — to return to the place from which in that 
garaent ehe had wandered t For awhile in her agony ahe ia 
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•aid to hsw theltcred herself under the porch of St Bir- 
tholomew ; till the day beckoning to break and the stir of 
life to gather round her, she resolved at onoe tofly forrefbge 
to him who bad loved her from their childhood, and who 
eoold never reject her. 

Undistingoiahed in the crowd, he had followed the foneral- 
train ; and, having taken a last look before She was lemoved 
from the bier, he was brooding at home on the Past, when i 
voice came through the lattice like a voice from heaven, and 
the interview let those imagine who can. 

The sequel will surprise the reader, but we shoold re- 
member when and where they lived. Her Husband claiming 
her, she appealed to the Ecclesiastical Court; and after doe 
deliberation it was decided that, having been buried with the 
rites of the Church, and having passed through the grave, 
she was absolved fiom her vow and at liberty to many again. 
— Fbreme HhutraUi, VOuervatart FioraUino, 



Page 263, line 23. 

Sit thee down awhile 
Tkoiy by the gate$, ^e. 

" Movemnr enim nescio quo pacto iocis ipris, in qniboi 
eorum, quos diligimus, aut admiramur, adsunt vestigia. Me 
quidem ipse illae nostra Athenae non tarn operibus magnifids 
ezquisitisque antiquorum artibus delectant, qnamrecordatioDe 
summorum virorum, ubi quisqne habitare, ubi sedere, nbi 
disputare sit solitus: studios^que eorum etiam sepulchrt 
contemplor.'* — CiC. de Legibus, ii. 2. 



Page 264, line 7. 

hist cUas, to lead 
A life of trouble. 

Great indeed are the miseries that here await the children 
of Grenius ; so exquisitely alive are they to every breath thst 
stirs. But if they suffer more than others, more than others 
is it theirs to enjoy. Every gleam of sunshine on their 
journey has a lustre not its own ; and to the last, come what 
may, bow great is their delight when they pour forth their 
conceptions, when they deliver what they receive from the 
God that is within them ; how great the confidence with 
which they look forward to the day, however distant, when 
those who are yet unborn shall bless them I 
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Page 26B, liae 13. 
IVhaia Galileo's glait, ^c. 

ffil first instmment was preraaUd by him to the Dcge of 
Tanice ; and there is a tradition at Tenice that he exhibited 
iU noQders od the tap of the tower of Si. Mark. 

Bit Bscond, which diecovered the satellites of Jnpiter and 
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aoed uot 



e, 1 beliei 



J till very 



(hen 1 heard it, auch toj 
. old controversy of ours) 
arpriae, aud the iaaghter 



Kepler's letter to him on that discovery is very charaoler- 
ittic of the writer. " I waa sitting Idle at home, thinlciDg 
of ;ou and your letters, most excellent Galileo, when 
WBOheDfeli stopped hie carrii 
Dawi; and such was ray won 
■giUktioa (for at once it (iecid< 
that, what with his joy and 

of both, we wera for aome time nnaoie, ne lo speaa, ana i m 
liateo. — At last I began to consider bow they conld be there, 
without Dvertorning my Mjateriam Cosmographicnm, poh- 
Uahed thirteen years ego. Not that I doubt tbeir eiuslence. 
So for from it, lam longing for a glass, thatlmay, ifpoeuble, 
g(t the start of yon, and Bud two for Mars, six ur eight for 
Satum," &c. 

In Jnpiter and its satellites, seen as they now tn, " we 
behold, at a single glance of the eye, a beuutifnl miniature 
tif the planetary syBleni," and perhaps of every system of 
woilde throagh the regions of space. 

Page 269, line t. 
Beauli/u! FIohmi. 



It la sotnawheri 
let ODI from Flori 






the grey of the morning from 
among the pines and cypresses of the city, and that he said 
after a panae, '' Come te noo vogliol Meglio di t* non 
possol" ' Ue never indeed apoke of it bnt with admiration; 
mid, if we muy believe tradition, his tomb by hia own deaire 
waa to be eo placed iu the Santa Croco as that from it might 
be seen, when the doora of the church stood opeu, that noble 
work of Bruuellesohi. 
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Page 269, line 20. 

Sound the green km they weni» 

I have here followed Baldelli. It has been said that 
Booeacdo drew from his imagination. But is it likely, when 
he and his readers were liring within a mile or two of the 
spot? Truth or fiction, it furnishes a pleasant picture of the 
manners and amusemenu of the Florentines in that day. 

Page 271, line 12. 

Entermg hit clotetf andy among hU booisf 
Among die Great of every age and clime. 

Since the Invention of Letters, when we began to write^ 
how much, that will lire for ever, has come in solitude and 
in silence from the head and the heart I No Voice deliven 
it when it comes ; yet on by its own energy it goes through 
the world, come whence it may — ^from the distant — from the 
dead ; and on it will continue to go, enlightening millions yet 
unborn in r^ions yet undiscovered. 

Page 271, line 19. 

eung of Old 
For its green wine. 

La Yerdea. It is celebrated by Rinuccini Redi, and most 
of the Tuscan Poets ; nor is it unnoticed by some of ours. 

'* Say, he had been at Rome, and seen the relics. 
Drunk your Verdea-wine," &c. 

BsAUMONT and Fletgheb. 

Page 271, line 21. 
tfuxt great Astronomer, 

It is difficult to conceive what Galileo must have felt, when, 
having constructed his telescope, he turned it to the heavens, 
and saw the mountains and valleys in the moon. — Then the 
moon was another earth ; the earth another planet ; and all 
were subject to the same laws. What an evidence of the 
simplicity and the magnificence of nature I 

But at length he turned it again, still directing it upward, 
and again he was lost ; for he was now among the fixed stars; 
and, if not magnified as he expected them to be, they were 
multiplied beyond measure. 

What a moment of exultation for such a mind as his ! Bot 
as yet it was only the dawn of a day that was coming; nor 
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wu he destined to lire till that day was in its aplendonr. 
The gretl law of grayitatioii was not yet to be madeknown; 
and hair little did he Chink, as be lield the inatrumeat in his 
hand, Ibit we should IraTel by it so fu as we have done; 
that its revelations wonld era long be lo glorionul 

AmmiK the innumerable elarii now discovered, and at amy 
ImprovemeoC of Che telMcnpe we discover more and more, 
there are many at sach a distance (i-oin this little planet of 
onra, that " tbeir light nrnst have taken at least a tbansand 
yean to reach us." The intelligence, which they may be laid 
to convey to ae, night after night, must therefore, when ve 
recejve it, be a thouaand yeare old ; for every ray, that 
oomea, mnet have let out aa long ago j and, " whsa we ob- 
anTve their places and note their changes," they may have 

Nor can their dimi 
tances; ifSirina,aaiI 
In foDiteen sans, aad 
Tet all of them niu 
■pace, and amidnt th 

r become vitiible here, though they were created 
— SiK John Eebbghel. 
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Page 371, line S2. 
Mrs a iiriinntr at the eily-gali, 
ut in hit graai-clalhtt. 



Galileo ram e to Arcetri at thecloaeofthe year 1633; and 
remained there, while be lived, by an order of the Inqoiai- 
don.' It is without the walls, nenr the Porta Komana. 

Re was boried with all honour in Ibe church oflbo Santa 

Page STl, line 30. 

of his time in gardening i 

Page 272, line 6. 

Slmd, al nanti-dei/ tiploHit^ leilk hli staff. 

It hai pleaaed God, said he, that I should be blind, Bnd 



It not I also he pleased t 



thee 
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Page 272, line 10. 

Who eoM rtqtdte him — who would tpread his name 
(yer bud$ and sea». 

If we may judge from tlie progress which our laogoigebas 
made and is making, where, in what region however distant, 
may it not prevail ? And how inspiring yet how awfol is the 
reflection ; for who among us can say where what he writes 
will not be read — where the seed which he sows will not 
ipring np to good mr to evil ? 

" I care not,** sajrs Milton, *' to be once named abroad, 
though perhaps I could attain to that ; being content with 
these Islands aa my world." — Yet where may he not be 
named, and with reverence ? Where may not the Verse which 
he delivered in trust to others aa he sate dictating in hie 
darkness, be treasured up in the memories and in the heirts 
of men ; his language being theirs? 

Page 272, line IS. 
Atima glcat, what he himaetf Aouid be. 

If such was their lot in life, if it was theirs to live under 
discountenance and in blindness, they were not without their 
reward ; living, as so many have done, in the full assurance 
that their labour would not be lost, and that sooner or later 
the world would be the happier and the better for their 
having lived in it. 

Page 272, line 30. 
Florence and Pisa. 

I cannot dismiss Pisa without a line or two : for much do 
I owe to her. If Time has levelled her ten thousand towers 
(for, like Lucca, she was " torreggiata a guisad'un boschetto*^ 
she has still her cathedral and her baptistery, her belfry and 
her cemetery ; and from Time they have acquired more than 
they have lost. 

^' If many a noble monument is gone. 
That said how glorious in her day she was. 
There is a sacred place within her walls. 
Sacred and silent, save when they that die, 
Gome there to rest, and they that live, to pray, 
For then are voices heard, crying to God, 
Where yet remain, apart from all things else. 
Four, such as no where on the earth are seen 
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Auembled ; uid at even, wbeo tbe ena 
Sinks in the west, >nd in the east the mooD 
Ai slowly rises, her erest round duplaying 



Such their dominion in thsl solemn hour, 
Wb stand and giis and wonder whera we are, 

Page 874, line 8. 

And to, an atom on iJtat danfferoHs na. 

Petrarch, a« wa learn from himself, was on hia way to 
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arid of m 



If War is a calamity, what a calamity mnat he Civil Wart 
for bow crnel are the drcnni stance! which it gives birth tol 

" I had served long in foreign countries," says an old 
soldier, " and had home my part in the sack of many a town ; 
but there 1 had only to deal with strangers; and I ahall 
never, no never forget what I felt lo-day, wben a voice in 
mj own language cried out to me Air quarter." 
Page 276. line 17. 

Tet, when Slaetry conu, 
Worn foVoatd. 

It is remarkshle that the nohleiit worka of human genina 
bave heen produced in times nf tnmnlt; when every man 
was bie own master, and all things were open to all. Homer, 
Dante, and Milton appeared in snch times ; and we may add 
Virgil." 



\ 'ThBAi 



Page 279, Hne 6. 
But In, Iht Sun i( setting,- earfA cBut tig. 
I illy thus; 
Bat let us hence. For naw the Bun witbdcaws 
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Jw Cammoawis^lh 1 When ADEIiinv b 
Lngretlna wsnf dead. CfttDltothulwrJCfBn 
ud Homoe and Virgil wure no loager in th 
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Settiiig to rise elsewhere — elsewhere to rise. 
Gladdening the nations that expect him there 
And on to go, dispensing light and life. 
On, while his absence here invites ta sleep, 
Far as the Indus and the nnmerons Tribes 
That on their faces fall to hail his coming.** 

Page 280, line 1. 
It wa» an hour of universal jojf. 
Before line 1, in the MS. 

" The son ascended, and the eastern sky 
Flamed like a fiimace, while the western glowed 
As if another day was dawning there.' 



n 



Page 283, line 14. 
«o buih or green or dry. 

A sign in oar country as old as Shakspeare, and still used 
in Italy. ''Une branche d'arbre, attach^e k ane msiaon 
rostiqae, nous annonce lea moyens de nous rafraichir. Nous 
y trouvons du lait et des oeufs frais ; nous voilk contens.**— 
Mim. de GddonL 

There is, or was very lately, in Florence a small wine-honae 
with this inscription over the door, " Al baon vino non bisogn* 
frasca." Good wine needs no bush. It was much frequented 
by Salyator Rosa, who drew a portrait of his hostess. 

Page 287, line 25. 

she tnuxt have wandered in Iter sleep. 

What Poet before Shakspeare, has availed himself of the 
phenomenon here alluded to, a phenomenon so awful in his 
hands? 

Page 290, line 26. 

AU things that strike^ ennoble. 

Such was the enthusiasm there at the revival of Art, that 
the discovery of a precious marble was an event for celebra- 
tion ; and, in the instance of the Laocoon, it was recorded on 
the tomb of the discoverer. " Felici de Tredis, qui ob proprias 
virtutes, et repertum Laocobntis divinum quod in Vaticano 
cemes fer^ respirans simulacrum, immortal! tatem meruit, 
A.D. 1528."' 

1 In the Church of Ara Coeli. 
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The LaocDon wu found in tbe Bstbs of TUua, and, aa we 
m»y concloile, in Ihe very wma chamber in which it wan 
aeeo by tbe Elder Fliny. It itood alone there in a niche that 
is still (Win led out to the traTelleri' and well might it be 
hailed by the Pocta of that day ! What a moment for the 
imaginaliajii when, on tbe entrance of a torch, it emerged at 
once from the darkness of <o long a night i 

There isa ielleron the subject, wril ten by Francesco d» S. 
Galln, in ISGT. 

" Some slataes being discovered in a vineyard near S. 
Maria Maggiore, the Pope said lo a groom of the etables, 
'1^11 Giuliano da S. Gallo to go and see tbem;' and my 
Father, when be received the message, went directly to 
Uichael Angelo Buonarroti, who was always to be found at 
home (being at tbat time employed on tbe Maiuioleum)i and 
they set out together on horaebaFk; I, who was yet Bchild, 
riding on the crupper behind mv Father. 

"Wfaeuthey ariivcd there and went down, they esclaimed, 
'This is the Laocoon of which Pliny makes mention I' and 
Ibe opening via enlarged that ibe marble might be taken 
~ ' ~ dinapected; and they returned to dinner, diicourung 
■nt things." 



fnt t 
Tht 



• Thtg tehe harang«t<i Ihe ptiple ; turning nam. ^^^| 

It was Cains Gracchus who introduced vehement acUon ^^^| 

and tbe practice of walking to and fro when they ipoke.— ^^^| 

I}io.fragm. miv. 90. ^H 

Page 292, line ST. ^^| 

Stor^auj tlie chaau he could not hnpe to break. ^^^| 

Wean told that Cesar passed tbe Rubicon and overthrew ^^H 

the Commonweal tb ; buttheseedsofdesttuctionwerealready ;, 
In Ihe SenatO'houae, the Forntn, and tbe Camp. When 
Csiai fell, was liberty restored f 

Biatory, as well aa Poetry, delights in a hero, and ia for 

ever ascribing to one what was the work of many ; fur, aa ^^^ 

men, we are Battered by anch represeotalions of human ^^H| 

greatness ; forgetting how often leaden are led, and over- ^^^| 

' TiM mil) and Ibe niche arc nf a bright vennilion. Bce"Obset^ ^^^| 

KIhe Ca)aur> of the Aacii^uli," bj Hir Hamiihr)' Davy, ^^^H 

I ritilL-d th>> .'bamlMir In 18U. ^^H 
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looking the thoaaand thousand springs of action by which 
the events of the world are brought to pass. 

Page 293, line 20. 

Well might the great, Ae migktg ofAe world, 

*' Rien ne servit mienx Rome, que le respect qu'elle im- 
prima a la terre. Elle mit d'abord les rois dans le silence, et 
les rendit comme stupides. II ne s'agissoit pas du degr^ de 
leaf puissance ; mais leur personne propre ^toit attaqu^ 
Risqner une guerre,*c'^toit s'exposer a la captivity, h la mort, 
It I'infamie du triomphe." — Montesquieu. 

Page 294, line 13. 

Somemvoied 
Death OMd eaeaped, 

''Spare me, I pray, this indignity," said Perseus to 
.Amilius. " Make me not a public spectacle; drag me not 
through your streets." — ^* What you ask for,** replied the 
Roman, "is in your own power.** — ^Plutjlech. 

Page 297, line 28. 
ihen on Ihat nuuter'piece. 

'' Tou admire that picture," said an old Dominican to me 
at Padua, as I stood contemplating a Last Supper in the Be- 
fectory of his Convent, the figures as large as the life. ** I have 
sat at my meals before it for seven and forty years ; and such 
are the changes that have taken place among us — so many 
have come and gone in the time — that, when I look upon 
the company there — upon those who are sitting at that table, 
silent as they are — I am sometimes inclined to think that 
we, and not they, are the shadows." 

The celebrated fresco of Lionardo da Yinci in the monastery 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan must again and again 
have suggested the same reflection. Opposite to it stood the 
Prior's table, the monks sitting down the chamber on the 
right and left ; and the Artist, throughout his picture, has 
evidently endeavoured to make it correspond with what he 
saw when they were assembled there. The table-cloth, with 
the corners tied up, and with its regular folds as from the 
press, must have been faithfully copied ; and the dishes and 
drinking-cups are, no doubt, such as were used by the fathers 
in that day. — See Goethe, vol. xxxix. p. 94. 

Indefatigable was Lionardo in the prosecution of this work. 
" I have seen him/' says Bandello the novelist, " mount the 
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■CBfiuId at day-breikundcontinne there till nigbt, forgetting 
to eat or driak. Not but tliRt he wonld BDmetimes leave it 
for monydaya tngelber, slid tben retain only to medilnte 
upon it, or 10 toutb and ratDuch it bete and there." The 
Prior «sa tor ever complainiDg of the tittle progress tbat be 
made, and the Duke at lut conunted to epoak to bim on the 
■nbjecl. Uis auawer is given by Yssari. " Perbape I tm 
then most baa; wbonl seem to be most idle, for I muit think 
before I exeoule. But, think as 1 will, there are two persona 
at tbe anpper to whom I shall never do jnatice — Our Lord 
and the diKiple who betrayed Him. Nonif the Prior would 



1 

4 



botsi 



.e for til 



The Prior gave 



onble. 



Page 301, line 1. 
HttW rtoTte appeared as tiUera pflhc gronitd. 
The Author of the Letters to Julia has written admirably 
on this Bubjeot. 

"Allaatl, all silent i O'er the ear 

No sound of cheerful toil ia swelling. 
Esrtb baa no qnitkening spirit here. 
Nature no charm, and Man no dwelling)" 
Not less admirably bas he described a Bomnn Beanly ; 
mch aa " wesvea her apella beyond tbe Tiber." 
■* Methinka the Furies with Ibeir snakes. 

Or Venui with hor lone might gird her; 
Of Hend and goddeaa abe partakes. 
And looks at once both Lore and Hurder." 

Page 304, line i 7. 
Wanda- Jil/e itrangcrs. 

It was not always ao. There were once within hor walls 
" mdre erected spirila." 

" Let ne recall to yonr mind," eays Petrarch, in a letter 
to old Stephen Colonna, "the walk we look together at a 
late boor in the broad street that leads from yoar palace to 
the Capitol. To me it seems as yesterday, Ihongb It was 
ten yeara ago. When we arrived where the fourways meel, 
we stopped ; and, none interraptlng us, discouraed long on 
the fallen fortunea of your nouse. Fixiug jour eyes atead- 
fostly upon me and then Inniing them away full of teara, ' I 
have nothing now,' you aaid, ' to leave my children. But a 
atill greater calamity awaita me — I shall inherit from them 
alL' Tou remember the vtorila. no donbl: words so fully 
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I eotttnlj do ; and as distinctly as the old 
im tke CM— I, OB wlddi wo were leaning with oor 
obowa at tketiaM."— .^tiC FamiL Tin. 1. 

Tke sepakkie hen aUnded to most have been that of 
B ib olo s ; and what an interest it derives firom this anecdote! 
ColoBBawaa a here worthy of antiquity; and in his 
waa an ohject, not of pity, bnt'of rererence. ¥nien 
hy his iMUJueis and questioned by those who knew 
Um Mt, ''I as Stephen Coloima,'' he replied, «* a citizen of 
Bpaee!" and, when in the last extremity of battle a voice 
cried ont to him, ** Where is now your fortress, Colimnt?*' 
"* Here!* he answered gaily, laying his hand on his heart 

Page 305, line 5. 




MaBci and froa the loftiest strain to the lowliest, from a 
m the Holy We^ to the Shepherd's humble offering 
; the laat, if we may judge firom its effects, not the 
perhaps the most so. 
OlBOi^ aa I was app ron ching Frescati in the sunshine of a 
Deeember-Bonung, I observed a rustic group by 
h e fote an image of the Yirgin, that claimed 
ef the passenger firom a niche in a vineyard- 
men from the mountains of the Abruni, 
dooks, wore playing a Qiristmas-carol. 
rare a hautboy and a bagpipe ; and the 
iple as it was, was such as she might accept 
The ingenuous and smiling countenances of 
, who seemed so sore that she heard them, 
and the n nafcoe d d^ght of their little audience, all younger 
than ihfwlim, all standing uncovered and moving their 
lips in pnnrer, would have ariuted the most careless traveller. 

Page 309, line 1. 

7\> At htaekpaU, the requiem. 

Among other cerononies a pall was thrown over her, and 
a requiem sung. 

Page 309, line 22. 

And Ae ytmmg iqrs^iA, preparing for the dance. 

" lo piglio, quando il di giunge al confine, 
Le Incciole ne' prati ampj ridotte, 
Ef come gemme, le oomparto al crine ; 
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Poi fra I'DmhcB da' rai vivi iiiterrolte 
Mi pr«aento ai Pastori, e ognDo mi dice ; 
Clori ha la Bt«Il« ■! criu come ba la Notte." 

Page 310, line 0. 

7%ME Intl. TiJ^ioits onct and alwagt griai. 

linj mentioni an extraordinary iniitancD of longevity ip 

tl>a ilex. '' Tbete is one," says he, " iu ihe Vatican, oldei 

[han the City iLielf. An Etraican inacription in letUrs of 

brass attesU that evea In those days Ihe tree was held 

Page 3!I, tine 6. 

Ttiree dayt thiy lay in ambialt at my gale. 

This story hm nritten in th« year 1320, and is TDUDdad 

on the many Barradves which at that time vere circulating 

in Rome and Naiiles. 

FagG 324, line H. 

thad nimnat forgBllen ham loptai/. 

" Pray that yon may pray ;" said a venerahle Psstor to 

one who Canie to lament (hat he had lost the privilege of 

It ii related of a great transgressor that he awaked at last 
to reSection as from a dream, and on his bness had recourse 
to Ihe prayer of bis childhood- 
Page 335, line 21. 
Aud be it nine to mu4c thtre, muu! lo glide. 

If the bay of Naples ia atill beaatiful, if it still deserves 
the epithet of pn/i-Aemniiu, nhst must It not once have 
been;' and xbo, as be tails round it, can imagine it tohim- 
aetf as it waa— when not only the villaa of the Rnmans were 
in their sptendonr,'' bnt the temples ) when those of Hercn- 
lonenm and Pumpeii and BaiA and Puteoli, and bow many 
mnre, were standing, each an its euiioeuce or on tbe tnargiu 
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ir poves and portii'oM thty were even-where along the 
iniim freqntDB wnipnitHonEi^' uid wlikt * nei^rhSoar- 

.-_ I .L.-, i.. n^g ]g,j j^y, tjf ^i^ Commouwemlrh, 

.inwyend LdcoIIhs. uid Cieere and 
DniSiittillr re ■ " ' ■ ■ 
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of the sea ; while, with choral music and with a magnificence 
that had exhausted the wealth of kingdomBy' the galleys of 
the Imperial Conrt were anchoring in the shade or moving 
up and down in the sunshine. 

; Page 329, line 1. 
the hom»e of Pansa. 

Pansa, the ^dile ; according to some of the interpreters; 
bat the inscription at the entrance is very obscure. 

It is remarkable that Cicero, when on his way to Cilicia, 
was the bearer of a letter to Atticus " ex Pansse Pompeiano."^ 
(Ad. A it. y. 3.) That this was the house in question ; and 
that in the street, as we passed along, we might have met 
him, coming or going, every pilgrim to Pompeii must wish 
to believe. 

But delighting in the coast and in his own Pompeianum, 
(Ad. Att ii. 1), he could be no stranger in that City; and 
often must he have received there such homage as ours. 

Page 337, line 8. 

Hit clankt hUfetUn to disturb my peace. 
Yet who would wear them, 

I cannot here omit some lines by a Friend of mine now no 
more. 

^* For who would make his life a life of toil 
For wealth, overbalanced with a thousand cares ; 
Or power, which base compliance must uphold ; 
Or honour, lavished most on courtly slaves ; 
Or fame, vain breath of a misjudging world ; 
Who for such perishable gaudes would put 
A yoke upon his free unbroken spirit, 
And gall himself with trammels and the rubs 
Of this world's business ? " Lbwesdon Hill. 

Page 343, line 2. 

to thy great wall, Cathay. 

China. After line 2. in the MS. 

'*That wall, so massive, so interminable, 
For ever, with its battlements and towers, 

1 ** Gemmatis pnppibns, veracoloribus veils/* &c. — Subton. Cahg. 

87. 
3 According to Ghrtevins. The manascripts disagree. 
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Climbing, deiceading, from meault to gnard 
A pespla Dumeraiu as the ocean-gandi, 
And glorying as the mightieat of mankiad; 
Tel where tbay are, ronlantod to remain; 
From age to age rejiolved to cultivate 
Peace and the arts of peace — turning (o gold 
The Tery ground they tread oa and the te>Te,i 
They gather from their trees, year aftar year." ' 



Page 345, line t. 
■ What hangt behiml that cw 



Page 350, line 31. 
Hay i^l, when now ve rode. 

affscUog TC 

" Amorrado al dure banco," &c. 
Lord Holland baa tianalated it in his excellent Life o 
t« lie Tega, 



Page 352, line 2( 



^H^Biere is a custam on the Continent well worthy of notice, 

I 'Jtt Boulogne we read m we rumble through it," Iciest moit 

\ I'AntBur da Gil Bias;" in Rouen, "Ici eA nc Pierre Cor- 

I ndile;" In Geneva, " lei est ni Jean-Jacques Rouaaeaa:" 

and in Dijon (hen is the MaiionBastmet; In Paris, the Qua! 

I TolUire. Very rare are Buch memoriala among u; and yet, 

where'er we met with theiD, in whatever country they wore 

or of whflleTOr age, we should surely say that they were 

evidences of rBflnement and sensihility in (he people. The 

bauae of Pindar was spared 

" when temple and tower 

and its ruins were held sacred to the last. According (u 

Kiias, they were still lo be seen in the second century. 
Aa alluiim to the t^rcelaia lUil the t«ii of the Chinm. 
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Page 860, line II. 

"^And whai trantcends them qll, a noMe actiit. 

lifter Une 11 in the MS. 

" What though his ancestors, early or late, 

Were not ennobled by the breath of kings ; 

Yet in his veins was running at his birtii 

The blood of those most eminent of old 

For wisdom, virtue — those who could renounce 

The things of this world for their conscience-sake. 

And die like blessed martyrs." 
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